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POETICAL WORKS 


GEOFF. CHAUCER. /- 


IN FOURTEEN VOLUMES, 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PIECES 


From Urry's Edition 1721, 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 


From Tyrwwhbitt's Fdition 1775. 


Grete well THAUCER whan ye mete— 
Of ditect and of ſonges glade, 
"The which he---made, b 
Ihe londe fuilalhled is over all. GOWER, 
My maiſter CHAUCER.--chiefe poete of Bretay ne- 
W hom a!l this londe (chulde of cyght preferre, 
*irh of our langare he was the lode- Herre 
hat made frit tod yityile and rayne 
The gold dewe dropys of {cche and eloquence 
Into dur tunge thrugh his excetlence., LYDGATE, 
The honour of Englift tong is dede--. 
My mayer CHAUCER, floure of cloquence, 
Mirrour of fructuous eatendement, 
Uaiverlel facir in ſeience 
"This londis verray treſour and riebeſſe 
1hefrfte fynder of out fayre langage. QCCLEYE. 
Venerabill CHAUCER principall pocte but pere, 
Hevinly trumpet, orlcge ind regulere, 
In eloquence balme, condict and dial], 
Mylky fountz ne, clere ſtrand, and rois riall, 
f freſche endite throw Albloun and braid. DOUGLAS. 
O reverend CHAUCER! roſe of rethouris all, 
As in oure toung Hour imperial 
_ That raiſe in Brittane evir, quia reidis right 
Thou beiris of Makers the triumphs royall, 
The freſche enamilt termes celeſliall: 
his mater couth haif illuminit full bricht, 
Was thou nocht, of our Inglis all the light, 
Surmounting every toung terreftriall 
As far as Mayi's morrow dois miduieht. DUYYSAR, +» 
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EDINBURG: 
AT rut Apollo Preſs, By Tur MARTINS, 
Arno 1782. 
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THE 


POETICAL WORKS 


oF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER- 
VOL.1. 
CONTAINING HIS 

LIFE, ith ACCOUNT OF HIS WORKS, 
PREFACES, | TES CIMONIES OF AUTHORS 
INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSES, CONCERNING HIM, 

Sc. Cc. Cc. 


——. ... —k—:.—... 
But natheles certain 

I can right now no thrifty Tale ſain, 

But CHAUCER, (though he can but lewedly 

Cn metres and on riming craftily) 

Hath ſayd hem in ſwicke Engliſh as he can 

Of olde time, as knoweth many a man; 

And if ke have not favd hem, leve brother, 

In „ book, he hath ſayd hem in snother- 

Who ſo that wol his large Volume ſeke. "YALES, ver. 4403. 
Dan CHAUCER, well of Englich undehl'd, 

On Fame's eternal bead-rall worthy to be d 

Old Dan Geffrey, in whoſe gentle ſpright 

The pure well-head of poetry did 0Owell---- 

He whilft he lived was the ſoveraigne head 

Of ſhepherds all SPENSER, 
Old CHAUCER, like the morning flar, 

To us diſcuvers day from far; 

liis light thoſe mifts and clouds difſalv'd 

Which our dark nation longinvoly'd ; 

But he deſcending to the fades 

Dark neſs again the age invades. | DENHAM. 
CHAUCER, him who firft with harmony inforg'd 

Thelanguage of ourfathers... His legends blithe 

He ſang of love or knighthond, or the wiles 

Of homely life, thro! cach eftate and age 

The faſhions and the follics of the world 

With cunning hand purtiayinge---- 

Him who in times 

Dark and untaught began with charming verſe 


ſo tame tbe rudenets of his native land. AKENSIDE, 
EDINBURG: 
ar Tuz Apollo Preſe, py TUE MARTINS, 
Anno I 782. 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER 


In doing into ſets 


strr's Poets ot G. Brit, from Chaucer to Churehill. 


l 


4 Chaucer, h. 1328, d. goo, dp. ?2, 14 Vols. 
2. Spe nſe f, b. ab. 1553, d. 1598, ag. 45, 8 do. 

3. Doane, b. Ab. 1574, d. 1831. 4g. $8; 3 do. 

4. Waller, b. 1605, d. 1087, ag. $2, 2 do. 

5. Milton, b. 1608, d. 1674, ag. 66, 4 d0. 

6. Butler, b. 70 ra, d. 1680, ag. 68, 3 do. 

7. Denbam, b. 1615, d. 1688, ag. 53, 1 do. 

8. 0%1ey, b. 1618, d. 1867, ag. 40, 4 do. 

9. Dryden, b. 16 51, th. ot, 125. 70, 3 do. 

10. Kaſtommou, U. bef. 1040, d. 1834, ag. 4h. 48, 1 

11. Buckingham, b. 1649, d. 1741, Ag. 72, 1 do. 

12. King, b. ab. 1663, d. t:, Ag. 49, 2 00. 

13. Frier, b. 1664, d. 1721, ag. 57, 3 do. 

1 4. Lanſdgwn, b. ab. 1607, d. 1725, ag. 68, 1 do. 


VOLS. 
11.4 
15—22 


40 —42 
do. 43 
4-1 

45, 40 
47—42 
50 


15. Pomfret, b. ab. 1667, d.1792 or 1703, ag. 36, 1do. 5 


16. $tWify, b. 1667; d. 1745, ag. 78, 4 do. $2=——=55 
17. Cngrere, h. 40. dif 4% U. 1789, ag. 58; 1 do. 56 
18. Allen, 5. 1072, d. 1719, ag. 47; 1 do. 57 
19. Kathe, d. 1673, d. 1745, ag. 47, 1 do: 58 
20. Mitts, b. 1674, d. 1745, ag. 74, 7 do. 59—65 
21. Mair, ahn b. 1676, d. — 7 32, J 1 d0 66 
22, Smith; d. 170, . 

23. Parnell, b. 1076, U. 1718, ag. . 2 lo. 65, 63 
24. Garth. d. 1719, 1 do. 69 
25. Hughes, b. 1667, d. 1720, ag. 43, 2 do. 70, 71 
26. Fenton; 4. 17 30, 1 da. 72 
27. Tictell, b. 1636, d. 1740, ag. 54. 1 do. 7 
28. Samer e. d. 1742, 2 do. 74. 75 
29. Pope, b. 1688, d. 1744, ag- 56, 4 do. 76—79 
Zo. Gay, b. 1688, d. 1732, ag. 44. 3 do. 80—82 
31. Zrome, d. 1745, 1 do. 83 
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VOLS 
32, Towne, d. 1697, d. 1765, ag. WW, 4 do, * B4—87 
33. Savage, b. 1698, d. 1743, ag. 45, 2 do. 88, 89 
34. Pitt, b. 1699, d. 1748, ag. 49, 1 do. 90 
35. Thomſyn, b. 1700, d. 1748, ag. 48, 2 do. 91, 92 
36. Philips, Ambroſe d. 1749, f do. 1 
37. Dyer, b. 1700, d. 1757, ag. 57, 1 do. 94 
33. , Gilbert — d. 1756, 1 do. 95 
39. Lyttelton, b. 1709, d. 177 3, ag 64, 1 do. . 96 
1 Hammond, b. 1710, d. 1742, ag. — 1 97 
41. Collins, b. 1720, 7 1756, ag. 36, 
42. Moore, 1757, 1 da. 98 
43. Shenflone, d. 1763, 2 do. 99, 100 
44. Maler, d. 1764 or 1765, 1 do. 101 
45. Amr. — 1 do, 102 
46. Gray, b. 1716, d. 1771, ag. 55, 1 do. 103 
47. Weft, Richard b. 1716, d. 1742, ag. 26, 
48. Ale ide, b. 1721, d. 1770, ag. 49, 2 do- 104, 105 
49. Cunningham, b. ab. 1728, 1 do. 106 
59, Churchill, d. 1764, 2 do. 107-109 
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THE LIFE OF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 


(ZeorrrerCuaucer,theFatheroſourEngliſhpoets, 
and the firſt great improver and reformer of our lan- 
guage, flouriſhed in the 1 4th century, and as he juſtly 
obtained the higheſt admiration amongſt his contem- 
poraries, ſo his memory has ever ſince been highly 
honoured. One would imagine from this that every 
hiſtorical circumſtance relating to him, or atleaſt thoſe 
of the greateſt moment, ſhould be well preſerved, and 
be perfectly clear, which however is ſo far from being 
the caſe that nothing can hitherto be certainly deter- 
mined concerning his deſcent, or fo much as who was 
his father: Leland fays that he was of a noble ſtock, 
Pitts that he was the ſon of a knight, Speght that his 
father was a vintner, Hearne that he wasa merchant, 
and the fifth and laſt opinion, which is the beſt, is, 
that nothing can be ſaid with any tolerable aſſurance 
of his family at all, but that there is ſomewhat more 
probability ofhis being the ſon of a gentleman rather 
than of a tradeſman“. 

* Rather than of a tradeſman.} It is a point well agreed a- 
mongſt our ancient aythors that the French firname of this 
family, which was vafwuſly written, as for inſtance Chaucier, 
Chaucierris, Chauſſier, Chauſir, Mc. tigaitied a ormaker; but 
notwithſtanding this it is very well known that the founder of 
this family in England was a Norman chief that came over with 
V'illiam the Conquerour, as appears by the roll of Battle-Ab- 
bey; and in ſucceeding tunes there were {@veral perſons of note 
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The place of his birth is as much diſputcd, but 
however may be determined with greater appear- 


of this name mentioned in our records. In the reign of King 
John there was one le Chaufir, as appears by the records in The 
Tower ; and in the reign of Henry III. one Elias Chauceſtr, 
who in the reign following, viz. Edward l. had a grant of ten 
ſhillings from the Freaſury; there was alſo one John Chaucer, 
of whom King Edward I. heard a complaint for a thouſand 
pounds: but all this gives us no kind of certainty in reſpect to 
our Author's family at all. Leland contents himſelf with hint- 
ing that he was of a gentcel extraction, nobili loco natus, are his 
words z and it Is ſaid that he is faithfully copied by Bale but 
this is to be undetſtood of the later editions of his book, for in 
the firſt he calls him Sir Geoffrey Chaucer Knight, and ſays 
nothing of his family at all, afterwards he met with Leland's 
book, and abridged his account of him. John Pitts is vety chat 
that he was of an exceeding good family, and not only a knight 
himſelf but his father a knight before him ; but his authority 
goes for little; mere eſpecially with thyfe that know lum bett. 
Mr, Speght is of opinion that one Rickard Chaucer was his fa 
ther, who was a vintner at the corner of Kirton-Lane, and dy- 
ing in 1348 left his houſe, tavern, and ſtock, to the church of 
St. Mary Aldermaty, where he was buried. Ti\is paſſes cur- 
rently with Fuller, and perhaps the better becauſe it furnithed 
him with a very filly jeſt ; © His father,” ſays he, was a vint- 
ner in London, and I have heard his arms quarrened at being 
Argent and gurt, ſttatigel y cuntrived and hard to ho blagoned: 
„ ſome more wits have made it the daſhing of white and red 
« wine (the parents of our ordinary claret) as nicking his fa- 
e ther's profeſſion.” - Againft this opinion, however, their lie 
two exceptions that ſolider heads than his have not been able 
to get over; thefiribis that there was fomerthingvery unnatural 
in this vintner's leaving all his eſtate to the charth while his ſon 
was at the univerſity; and the ſecond that Chaucer ſhouid 
never complain of this, or, for any thing that we can diſcover, 
fee! the effects of it, ſince it is evident enough that in his youth 
he lived at a rate that could not have been ſupported without 
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ance of truth, for though Bale ſays he was a Berkſhire 
man, and Pitts would entitle Oxfordſhire to his birth, 
yet if we may rely upon what he tells us himſelf 
(Teſt. of Love) it is much more likely that he drew 
his firſt breath in the city of London; and that he had 
a great intereſt amongſt its inhabitants is a thing as 
certain as that it drew upon him many misfortunes, 


a fortune. The induftrious Mr. Rearne thinks it probable his 
father was a merchant of London; but the laſt writer of his 
life thinking that father not good enough for him hath found 
him out a better, one Sir John Chaucer, for which he has no 
other evidence than that ſuch a man lived at a time when our 
poet might poſſibly have been his fon, I muſt confeſs I think 
he was of a good family, and that for various reaſons, which 
becauſe I do not know they have been taken notice of before 
will mention as briefy as I can. Firtt then, his education 
ſpeaks him a gentleman tred at both the Univerſities, travelled 
through ſeveral countries, and at laſt a ſtudent in the Temple, 
vhere it is reported that he was fined two thillings for beating 
a friar in Fleetſtreet. Next, his poſt at court ſhews him to have 
been a gentleman, for birth was much ſtood upon in thoſe 
days, and young men of the bett quality were the King's pages. 
hirdly, this is confirmed by his marriage, which fo proud a 
man as John of Gaunt would not have admitted if he h2d b-en 
bf a mean deſcent, much leſs have recommended him to his 
ite, and thereby made him the uncle-in-law of his own chil- 
ren. Fourthly, his writings ſhew him a gentleman, for they 
e all written with ſuch ſreedom and ſpirit as muſt have ex- 
ded him to great envy if he had not been a gentleman, and 
hich he would probably have appeaſed by feme reaſonable 
pology. Laſtly, the company he kept, and the reſpect that was 
ontantly paid him, ſeem the cleareft teſtimonies of this, which 
th the reſt I ſubmit to the deciſion of the intelligent reader. 
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notwithſtanding which his having that intereſt ſrems 
tobe a cofroburating proof ol his being acitis en's ſonꝰ. 


* Of Dis being 4 citizen's fon. It ſeems to have been a doubt 
with Leiand whether Oxfortithire: of Berkthire produced this 
great man, but he thuught he had reaſon to think that he was 
born in one of thoſe counties. If Berkthire was to be preferred, 
then Dudanington would bid theftirett for it, which was certainly 
Chaucer's ſeat; but then it ſeems to be ho leſt certain that he 
purchaſed it from Sir Richard Adderbury. Pitts affirms roundly 
that he was born at Woodſtock, and Camden, (peaking of that 
place, ſays, that having nothing in it elſe remarkable it boatts 
of having produced our Englith Homer,Geoffrey Chaucer : but 
he was too knowing a man to credit this; he knew the reaſen 
of it to he that Chaucer had a houſe there, and Ewelm and 
Hocknorton in the ſame county were alſo belonging to his fa- 
mily, and might therefore with as much juſtice as Woodſtock 
put in a claim to his birth. But Chaucer himſelf ſeems to have 
determined the point as clearly as man could do, for ſpeaking 
of the troubles that had happened in this place he ſays, The 
« city of London, that is to me ſo dear and ſweet, in which | 
* was furth-grown , and more kindly love have I to that place 
i than any other on earth, as every kindly creature hath ful 
« appetite to that place of his kindly cagendruer,” c. and 
therefore Camden very, juttly takes occation, {peaking of anu- 
ther poet, to attirm that London was our Author 's birthplace: 
« Edmund. Spenſer,” ſays. he, a2 Londoner, was ſo ſmiled 
& on by the Muſes at his birth that he excelled all the Engliſi 
„ pocts that went before him, if we except only his ſellow-d- 
« tizen Chaucer.” It may ſeem. a little dit cult to, reconcie 
what is ſaid in this note to what lias been advanced in the for- 
mer, aud yet it may be done tolerably well. for though we nov 
conſider a citizen of London as a trader of courſe, yet in the 
times when Chaueer lived men of great quality and diſlinction 
reſided in tlie city, where the court was alſo kept, and there 
fore he might very well be in this ſenſe the ſon. of an inhabi 
tant of London, and ill his father might not be either me! 
chant or vintner, but in ſome poſt about the court; and this! 
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xi 


The time of his birth is pretty well fixed, for moſt 
of the writers wha mention it agree that it was in the 
ſecund year of Edward III. A. D. 1328. 

Here again we {all into the dark, for as to his earlier 
years we know not where or how they were ſpent; but 
23ſ00n as he was fit far academical ſtudies he was ſent 
to Cambridge, where he gave early teſtimonies of his 
abilities by feveral elegies and ſonnets, as well as by a 
pocm ealled The Court of Love, which he compoſed 
when he was about eighteen, and which carries in it 
very pregnant proofs of ſkill and learning, as well as 
quickneſs of wit and great ſtrength of genius f. It is 
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ſo dark a matter, and which has employed ſo many learned 
pens, without letting in much tight upon it, ſeems the moſt 
probable account of the matter: for in that diſcourſe in which 
he ſpeaks of London as his birthplace he very clearly confefſes 
that he had been but too deeply engaged in the popular di- 
fiurbancos that happened there, through his attachment to his 
patron the Duke of Lancaiter, which thows the intereſt he had 
among the people; and yet he affirms that in what he did he 
had no evil intention, much lefs meant to throw all things in- 
to confuſion ; and offers It as a reaſon why he ſhould be be- 
lieved in declaring this, that he was a native of London, and 
loved it better than any place upon earth, as every creature 
naturally does the place from which it ſprings, After clearing 
up theſe points as ſar as poſſible we mall be more brief in our 
remarks upon other points of this hiſtory, though a large and 
full life of Chaucer ſeems to be a work till wanting to the 
— world after all the pains that has been hitherto taken 
about it. 

I Aud great firength of genius.) The moſt certain accounts 
we have of Chaucer are thoſe taken from his own writings, in 
Which there ate a great variety dreien that occur not 
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not by any means certain in what college or hall of 
that univerſity he ſtudied, but it is conjectured, and 


in any of the ancient relations of his life, inſomuch that it is 
very doubtful whether we ſhould ever have heard any thing of 
his being a ſtudent at Cambridge if he had not leſt us that par- 
ticular himſelf, In lixe manner it might have been preſumed, 
but it could hardly have been proved, that his Court of Love 
was not his firſt performance, or at leatt his firit performance 
that made any great figure. But from the peruſal of this poem 
ve learn from himſelf that he had written many things before 
in honour of the deity of Love. Indeed the poem itſelf ſpeaks 
it probable, for though we have a very high idea of the natu- 
ral genius of Chaucer, vet it would be impoſſible to perſuade 
any judge of poetry that this was his firſt eſiay, for not only the 
ſtructure of the poem manifeſts an extraordinary ſkill in that 
kind of writing, but the harmony of his numbers, even at this 
diſtance of time, ſafliciently thew that they could not fall from 
the pen of an unpractiſed poet. It is generally believed, upon 
the credit I apprebend of the rubrick placed at the head of 
this performance, that it was written in imitation of The Ro- 
mant of the Roſe ; but 1 muſt confeſs I am not very well ſatiſ- 
fied of that, and ſhould rather be of opinion that our Author 
co:mpoſed it atter the manner of thoſe Italian poems that were 
then ſo gencrally eſteemed, and for which the famous Francis 
Petrarch had been crowned ſome years before with great ſo- 
lemnity at Rome. Ihe honours which that celebrated poet 
acquired, and which he had never acquired but in an ape ot 
the greateſt gallantry, excited all who had any turn that way 
to emulate his performances. We may very plainly perceive 
in this work of Chaucer's that he meant to make his entrance 
by it into the region of Parnaffus, and boldly reſolved, on the 
frength of his own judgment as well as of his genius, to de- 
clare himſelf a poet, and put himſclf that way into the road to 
ſame. If this had not been his intention he would have ſcarce 
written The Court of Love, the ground of which poem is to 
mew that it was a tribunal to which every man owed obe: 
dicnce, which ſooner or later he was obliged to pay. AS ler 
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not without ſome ſhew of reaſon, that it might be 
in Solert's Hall, which he has fo particularly and 
humorouſly deſcribed in his ftory of The Miller of 
Trompington. 

He removed from Cambridge, ſor reaſons which we 
ſind no where aſhgned, to the univerſity of Oxford, 
and completed his ſtudies there, ſome ſay at Can- 
terbury College, which however is improbable, ſince 
it was not founded till Chancer was thirty-five years 
of age, others in Merton College, which is mare like - 
ly; for though his name does not appear among the 
celebrated members of it at that time, yet we find 
moſt of his contemporaries, as Strode, Occleve, tc, 
were of that college. After a conſiderable ſtay here, 
and a ſtri application to the publick le&ures of the 
fniverſity, he hecame, as Leland tells us, a ready lo- 
gician, a ſmooth rhetorician, a pleaſant poet, a grave 


himſelf, he proſeſſes that he was ſummoned to do ſuit and 
ſervice at the age of eighteen, which affords him an opportu- 
nity of deſcribing the Court, the manner of its proccedings 

and the ſtatutes of Love by which thoſe proceedings are regu- 
lated. This poem is very long, conſiſting of upwards of four- 
teen hundred verſcs, and concludes with the feftival of Love 

which with great elegance our poet fixes upon the iſt of May, 
and makes it celebrated by the birds: yet this part of the em 
is the moſt exceptionable of any, and ſhows what a ſtrange tafte 
prevailed in that age; ſor in this ſeitival not only the hymns of 
the church but the Pſalms themſelves are very ſcandalauſiy 
— wake, yg to the god of Love and his mother, 
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philoſopher, an ingenious mathematician, and a holy 
divine. That he was a great maſter in aſtronomy is 
plain from his Diſcourſes of the Aſtrolube; that he 
wis verſed in the Hermctick philoſophy appears by 
Tale of the Chanon's Yeoman ; his knowledge in 
divinity is evident from his Parſon's Tale; and bis 
philoſophy from The Teſtament of Love. 

Alter he I; ft this univerſity he travelled abroad 
through France and the Low Countries in order to ſee 
the world, and to improve the knowledge which he 
had acquired from books; but when he went abroad 
or at what time he returned are circumſtances not 
eaſy to be determined. Yet ſure there is a probability 
that he ſpent not many years out of his own Country, 
ſince the beſt writers ſeem to be well ſatisſied that 
after his return he entered himſcif of the Middle- 
Temple, and became a ſtudent there of the munici- 
pal laws of this land. Of this learning having recei- 
ved ſome tincture he betook himſelf to the court, 
which was indeed the place in the world fitteſt for a 
man of lisaccompliftmentsto thrive in. His firſt em- 
ployment there was in quality of the King's Page, in 
thoſe times a very honourable office, as it gave near 
and frequent acceſs to the royal preſence; but one 
would imagine this was not a poſt to which any but 
a young man could be advanced upon his coming to 
court, and thereſore it ſcems moſt conſiſtent with truth 
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to believe that Geoffrey Chaucer could not at his ad- 
mittance exceed thirty f. 


'+ Could not at that time exceed thirty.) We have intimated 
in the text that our Author ſeems to have owed his admit- 
tance into the King's ſervice in quality of Page, which in the 
Latin of thoſe times was called rralertus or valetus, an honour 
that young noblemen of the firſt rank were glad to accept, to 
the favour of the King's fon John of Gaunt, afterwards Duke 
of Lancatter, of which no notice is taken by any of thoſe who 
have hitherto colleded the memoirs of his life. Yet we do 
not aſſert this without authority, for it appears by a poem of 
his called Chaucer's Dream, firtt printed in the year 1597, that 
he was very deep in this young priace's amorcus ſecrets, for 
that poern is an allegorical biftory of the loves of John of Gaunt 
and Blanch of Lancafter, daughter of Henry Duke of Lancaſter, 
wiich from this very pcem it appears were managed with the 
utmoſt ſecreſv, till by a long train of intrigues and ſolicita- 
tions all the obftactes in the way of this match were got over, 
and with the help of the Kings conſent and the Pope's diſpen- 
ſation they were married in May 1359, which as it was the 
firſt introduction to john of Gaunt's vaſt power and pgreatrefs, 
ſo it ſeems to have been the beginning of our Author's fortunes 
at court; at leaſt it is certain that the knowledge he had of 
this affair was what made him equally the favourite of the 
Duke of Lancaſter and of the Ducheſs Blanch, who as the 
ligheſt teſtimony of her friendthip gave him the ſiſter of her 
lavourite lady in marriage, which is alſo intimated at the cloſe 
of this poem. But this is quite a different thing from another 
under the ſame title that in the old manuſcripts is and ought 
to be entitled Ihe Book cf the Ducheſs, written not upon 
her marriage but upon her death, and this being wrote in the 
manner of a viſion, and the other not being diſcovered, came 
to be called Chaucer's Dream, becauſe that title appeared in 
ſome old liſts of his Works. As the credit of the Duke of Lan- 
caſter increaſed with his father, Chaucer's alſo role in a like 
proportion, for he continued ſteady to his patron to the laſt 
hour cf that duke's life; and indeed conſidering his alliance 
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At this time the Engliſh court was the moſt gay and 
ſplendid in Europe. Edward III. a prinee equally di- 
ſtinguiſhed by civil and martial virtues, ſat then upon 
the throne, bleſſed with an illuſtrious confort, by 
hom he had a numerous poſterity. His many vic- 
tories had rendered him famous abroad, aud his mo- 
deration and clemency, his revcrerice for the laws, 
and his kindneſs for his people, made him beloved at 
home, ſothat our Chronicles boaſt of few reigns more 
glorious, and of none brighter, than his. Among other 
great qualities with which this famous monarch waz 
endued his love of learning and learned men was 
not the leaſt conſpicuous, and thereſote we need net 
wonder that our Author, who was continually giving 
fome ſpecimen or other of the vivacity of his parts, 
wrought himſelf into high favour, inſomuch that it 
appears that he was a conſtant attendant on the court, 
and when it vas at Woodftock reſided at a ſquare ſtone 
houſe near the park-gate, which ſtill retains his name 
and well indeed it may, ſince being conſecrated in hi: 
poems the whole country round about is become, in 
reſpect to Engliſhmen, a kind of claſſick ground 7. 


as well as his obligations we need not at all rronder that he did. 
but after ſaying all this it will be very proper to add. that not- 
withftandirg his fidelity to his patron he did not go all lengths 
with him, but kept exactly within the bounds of Yoyalty to lis 
prince as well as thoſe of duty to lis benefacor, 

+ A kind e cl.affiek greund.] In order to juttity this we need 
only obſerve that many of the rural deſcriptions that occur in 
ks Works art taken from Wootftcck-Park, of which he tell 
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But beſides his employment about the perſon of his 
prince our poet took pains to advance his fortune by 


us that it was a park walled with green ſtone, that being the 
firit park walled in England, and not many years betore his 
time. In moſt of his pieces where he deſigns an imaginary 
ſcene he certainly copies it from a real landſcape; ſo in his 
Cuckoo and Nightingale the morning walk he takes was ſuch 
as at this day may be traced from his houſe through part cf 
the park, and down by the brook into the vale under Blen- 
heim- Caſtle, as certainly as we may aſſert that maples inflead 
ot yhylle reas were the ornaments round the bower, whichplace 
he likewiſe deſcribes in his Dream as a white caftle ſtanding 
upon a hill, the ſcene in that poem being laid in Woodftock- 
Park. When diſengaged from publick affairs his time was en- 
tirely ſpent ia {udying and walking: fo agreeable to him was 
this cxerciſe, that lle ſays he preſerred it to all other ſports 
and diverſions, He lived wichin himfelf, neither defirous to 
hear nor buſy to concern hiimtelf with the attairs of his neigh- 
bours. His courte of living vas temperate and regular; he 
went to reft with the ſun and roſe before it, and by that 
means enjoyed the pleaſures cf the better part of the day, his 
muning walk and freth contemplations. This gave him the 
advantage of deſcribing the morning in ſo lively a manner as 
ke Coos every where in his Works; the ſpringing fun glows 
warm in his lines, and the fragrant air blows cool mn his de- 
Icriptions ; we fmell the ſweets of the bluomy haus, and hear 
te rufck of the ſcathered choir, whenever we take a forett 
Walk wich him. "the hour of the dav is not caſier to be diſce- 
vered trum the retiection of the tun in 'Fitian's paintings than 
I Chaucer's morning landicapes. Tis true thule deſcriptions 
are ſometimes too long, ad, as it is before obſerved, when te 
takes thoſe early ram bles he alme ſ i tires his reacer with fol · 
lowing him, and ſeidem K£ngws ho to get out uf a foreſt when 
Wice entered into it ; but Low auvantegeons this beautitul ex- 
travagarce is moſt of his ſucceſſors well know, who have very 
pientitully lopt off his exuberant beautics, aud placed themes 
tae cer ernamonts of their own wings. 
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attacking himſelf to the ſervice of John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancafter, by whom and by his Ducheſs 
Blanch, a lady equally remarkable for her wit and vir- 
tue, he was exceedingly beloved; nor was it long be- 
fore he became part of their family alſo. It happened 
thus. This Ducheſs entertained in her ſervice one 
Catharine Rouet, daughter of Sir Payne or Pagan 
Rouet, a native of Hainault, and Guien King at Arms 
for that country, who was afterwards married to Sir 
Hugh Swynford, a knight of Lincoln. He lived not 
long alter their marriage, aud upon his deceaſe this 
lady returned into the Duke's family, and was ap- 
pointed governeſs of his children. She had a ſiſter 
whoſe name was Philippa, a great favourite likewiſe 
with the Duke and Ducheſs, and by them therefore, 
as a mark of their great eſteem, recommended to 
Chaucer for a wife. He married her about the year 
1360, when he was in the flower of his age, and, as 
appears from a picture of him taken about that time, 
one of the handſomeſt perſons about the court, oi a 
complexion fair and beautiful, his lips very red and 
full, his ſize of a juſt proportion, his air very grace» 
ful and majeſtick. We live at too great a diſtance ol 
time to be able to penetrate with certainty into the 
true motives of our Author's match, but ſure there 13 
a great probability that he was not unacquainted with 
the tenderneſs which his patron the Duke of Lanca- 
ſter had fo: the Lady Swynferd, by whom ke had ſe- 
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veral children, who were afterwards legitimated by 
act of parliament. Yet this alliance was not the only 
tie he had upon that prince, one of the moſt ambiti- 
ous and artful mien of his time, and always embarked 
in ſome ſtate- intrigue or other, and therefore above 
all things fond of having men of parts and licerature 
about him, of whom he might make uſe as oecaſion 
offered, and in which capacity as there was none more 
able, ſc it appears there were none did him greater ſer- 
vice than Chaucer. 

Being thus ſapported we need not wonder that his 
fortunes made a very quick progreſs at court, and ac- 
cordingly we find very many marks of his maſter King 
Edward's kindnefs towards him; as for inſtance, in 
the 4 1ſt year of his reign he granted him an antiuity of 
twenty marks per annum out of the Exchequer. How 
mean ſot ver ſuch a penſion may feem now it was then 
very confiderable, and in Chaucer's caſe was till the 
more valuable as being an tarneſt of ſuture favours, 
ſor not long after we find him Gentlematiof the King's 
Privy-Chamber, and by that title the King granted to 
kim, by letters patents dated in the 4«th year of his 
reign, the further ſum of twenty marks per annum du- 
ting his life, 

In this ſtation he did not long continue, being next 
year made Shieldbearer to the King, a title at that 
time, though now extinR, cf great honour, ſuch per- 
ſons being always next the King's perſon; and gene- 
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rally upon ſignal vitories rewarded with military ho- 
nours. Neither were theſe all the initances he reeei- 
ved of the King's attention to and confidence in him, 
for in the very ſame year, and by the ſame title, we 
ſind him commiſſioned, in conjunction with other 
perſons, to treat with the republick of Genoa; and 
accordingly thither he went, and actually managed 
a negotiation, concerning the ſubject of which thoſe 
who have written our Author's liſe make not the leaſt 
mention, but ſeem to treat it as a matter, at this di- 
ſtance of time, altogether inexplicable. But it may 
from the hiſtory of that prince's reign be very pro- 
bably inferred that Chaucer was ſent to Genoa to hire 
ſhips for the King's navy; for in thoſe times though 
we frequently made great naval armaments, yet we 
had but very few ſhips of our own, and this defect 
was ſupplied by hiring them from the free ſtates ct» 
ther in Germany or Italy. In this negotiation our 
Author ſucceeded ſo well that upon his return home 
he received new marks oi his royal maſter's favour, 
for by letters patents datedat Windſor the 23d of .\pril 
in the 48th year of his reign, his Majcity granted him 
a pitcher of winc daily in the Port of London, to be de- 
livered by the Butler of England; and very ſoon aſter 
he was made Comptroller oſ the Cuſtonis in the Port ef 
London for weol, wool-fells, and hides, with a proviſo 
that he ſhould perſonally execute that oſlice, aud Keep 
the accounts of it with his own hand. As this was 4 
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very lucrative ſo it was a very reputable employment 
likewiſe, and as Chaucer was thriched hy the profits 


of his poll, ſo his reputation was very much increa- 


| fed by that diligence and integrity with which he diſ- 


charged it. He values himſelf, av he had reaſon to do, 
very much upon his conduR in this ollice, which he 
affirms was never liable to any kind of imputat io. 
And indeed it is highly probable thut what he has du- 
livered upon this fubject is ſtrily true, for in the lat- 
ter end of King Edward's roign there were great 
fraudsand enibegale month committed in the Cuſtoms, 
which by proſecutions wete hrouglit to publick view, 
but we do not find that in theſa Chaucer's name was 
ſo much as mentioned. About a year after he was in 
poſſeſſion of this office the King made him a grant of 
the lands and body of Sir Edmund Staplegate, ſon of 
Sir Edmund Staplegate of Kent, in ward, for Which 
he received one hundred and four pounds; and other 
pecuniary advantages he had, which enabled him to 
raiſe altogether an income of ane thoufand pounds per 
annum; Which was in thoſe days 4 prodigious ſum, and 
might well enable him to live, as he ſays he did, with 
dignity in office, andwith gnod will amongſt his neigh- 
bours, But as all theſe benefits aroſe chiefly from the 
ſavour in which he ſtood with tho potent and ambiti- 
ous Duke of Lancaſter, ſo he hecame daily more and 
more involved in the political intrigues of that ative 
and ambitious prince. It is ſuggeſted by many of our 
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hiſtorians that this duke had caſt a longing eye upon 
the crown, and it is attributed to this that about the 
time our Author was ſent to Genoa the King declared, 
in full parliament, the young Prince Richard, the only 
ſurviving ſon of Edward the Black Prince, heir-ap- 
parent to the crown. Eut there ſeems to be a plainer 
and more natural reaſon for the King's taking this 
ſtep, in which none more readily concurred than the 
Duke of Lancaſter, and that was his own and his ſon's 
going abroad to carry on the war in France, upon 
which occaſion it was requiſite that the ſucceſſion 
ſhould be ſettled, and therefore the young Prince Ri- 
chard was not only declared heir-apparent, but the 
government of the kingdom was, nominally at leait, 
5ntruſted with him during the abſence of his grand- 
father, his father, and uncles. But what ſeems to be 
a ſtronger proof of the Duke of Lancaſter'sinnocence 
in this reſpect was his marrying, upon the deceaſc of 
his Ducheſs Blanch, the Lady Conſtantia, daughter 
of Peter the Cruel King of Caſtile and Leon, in whoſe 
right upon the deceaſe of her father he aſſumed thoſe 
royal titles. This muſt be allowed to be a mark of his 
ambition, and of his inclination to be a king, but at 
the ſame time it is a proof that he had another crow 
in view than that of England, and therefore to this we 
may well aſcribe that device of his, of an eagle endea- 
vouring with his bill to undo a footlock, which many 
of our writers, with more malignity than judgment, 
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have conſtrued into a kind of treaſon. It is however 
true that after the deccaſe of his eldeſt brother, Edward 
the Black Prince, he wasaſſociated by his father in the 
government, and hadthepriucipal directionof publick 
affairs, which conſidering his age, his experience, and 
his very near relation to the crown, may be looked 
upon as a thing rather natural than extraordinary. 
In this happy ſeaſon of his life, when he enjoyed all 
the blelſings this world could afford, Chaucer com- 
poſed moſt of thoſe gay and lively pieces which were 
ſo much adapted to the humour of theſe times, and 
to that romantick ſpirit of love and fighting which in 
thoſe days were ſo much in vogue, and by which he 
acquired ſo great and ſo extenſive a reputation for his 
wit and for his capacity in writing“. But it was not 


And for bis capacity in evriting.) We have already men- 
tioned ſome of the performances of our Author while a very 
young man; and z}fofome of thoſe pieces that he wrote to com- 
pliment the Duke of Lancaſter and his Ducheſs. We will here 
take an opportunity of giving an account of ſome other piecesof 
his that were wrote within the time of his greateſt proſperitv. 
The Complaimt of Mary Magdalen, taken from Origen, was 
tranfiated either before or ſoon after his coming to court, per- 
haps to oblige ſome pious lady of thoſe times, as he wrote that 
which is called Chaucer's A, B, C, for the uſe of the Ducheſs 
Blanch. The Complaint of the Black Knight was penned in 
honour of John of Faunt's courtthip of that lady, and is as ele- 
gant and harmonious a poem as any of our Author's compo- 
fare, fo that it is reafonaille to believe he took extraordinary 
pains about it; and perhaps it would be no unreaſonable con- 
jecture if we ſhould ſuppoſe that it was written upon his firſt 
aumiſſion to the intimacy of that great prince, who is repre» 
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hiſtorians that this duke had caſt a longing eye upon 
the crown, and it is attributed to this that about the 
time our Author was ſent to Genoa the King declared, 
in full parliament, the young Prince Richard, the only 
ſurviving ſon of Edward the Black Prince, heir-ap- 
parent to the crown. Eut there ſeems to be a plainer 
and more natural reaſon for the King's taking this 
ſtep, in which none more readily concurred than the 
Duke of Lancaſter, and that was his own and his ſon's 
going abroad to carry on the war in France, upon 
which occaſion it was requiſite that the ſucceſſion 
ſhould be ſettled, and therefore the young Prince Ri- 
chard was not only declared heir-apparent, but the 
government of the kingdom was, nominally at leaſt, 
intruſted with him during the abſence of his grand- 
father, his father, and uncles. But what ſeems to be 
a ſtronger proof of the Duke of Lancaſler'sinnocence 
in this rcſpe was his marrying, upon the deceaſe of 
his Ducheſs Blanch, the Lady Conſtantia, daughter 
of Peter the Cruel King of Caſtile and Leon, in whoſe 
right upon the deceaſe of her father he aſſumed thoſe 
royal titles. This muſt be allowed to be a mark of his 
ambition, and of his inclination to be a king, but at 
the ſame time it is a proof that he had another crown 
in view than that of England, and therefore to this we 
may well aſcribe that device of his, of an eagle endea- 
vouring with his bill to undo a footlock, which many 
of our writers, with more malignity than judgment, 
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have conſtrued into a kind of treaſon, It is however 
true that after the deccaſe of his eldeſt brother, Edward 
the Black Prince, he wasaſſociated by his father in the 
government, and hadtheprincipal directionof publick 
affairs, which conſidering his age, his experience, and 
his very near relation to the crown, may be looked 
upon as a thing rether natural than extraordinary. 

ln this happy ſeeſon of his life, when he enjoyed all 
the blelſings this world could afford, Chaucer com- 
poſed moſt of thoſe gay and lively pieces which were 
ſo much adapted to the humour of theſe times, and 
to that rom̃antick ſpirit of love and fighting which in 
thoſe days were ſo much in vogue, and by which he 
acquired ſo great and fo extenſive a reputation for his 
wit and for his capacity in writing“. But it was not 


And for bis capacity inevritirs.) We have already men- 
tioned ſorne of the performances of our Author while a very 
voung man; and fo ſome of thoſe pieces that he wrote to com- 
pliment the Duke of Lancaſter and his Ducheſs. We will here 
take an opportunityof giving an account of ſome other piecesof 
his that were wrote within the time of his greateſt proſperitv. 
The Complaimt of Mary Magdalen, taken from Origen, was 
traniiated either before or ſoon after his coming to court, per- 
}>aps to oblige fowe pious lady of thoſe times, as he wrote that 
which is called Chaucer's A, B, C, for the uſe of the Ducheſs 
Blanch. The Complaint of the Black Knight was penned in 
honour of John of Haunt's courtthip of that lady, and is as ele- 
pant and harmonious a poem as any of our Author's compo 
fure, ſo that it is reafonaille ro believe he took extraordinary 
pains about it; and perhaps it would be no unreaſonable con- 
jecture it we ſhould ſuppoſe that it was written upon his firſt 
aumiſſion to the intimacy of that great prince, who is repre» 
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long before he found himſelf obliged to turn his 
thoughts to graver ſubjeRs, ſar his patron the Duke 


preſented under the character of the Black Knight. The Houſe 
of Fame is atfo a moſt admirable performanee, as well in the 
conſtruction of the fable as in the eaſe and happineſs of its exe- 
cution, of which there cannot be a higher teſtimony than Nr. 
Pope's borrow ing from thence the model of his Temple of 
Fame, which will probably be eſteemed as long as there is ei- 
ther taſte or poetry in this nation. The Aſſembly of Fowls was 
written white he was at court, and before the death of King 
Edward's queen Phitippa z and fo was his tale of The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale, in which, as was ohſerved in the prece- 
ding note, the ſcene is viſitly laid in Woodſtock- Park. He like- 
wife wrote abundance of clegies, poems, or ballads, in honour 
ef Margaret Counteſs of Pembroke, and other ladies of the 
court; and as it is natural to ſuppoſe that he was not the only 
perſon who wrote things of this kind, ſo by an accident com- 
mon enough to great men, all of thoſe pieces which have ſur- 
vived the injuries of time are come down to us under the name 
of Chaucer, though it miglit be very eaſily proved that they 
are nvne of his, Ihe noem of 'Troilgs and Creſride was writ- 
ten in the former part of his life, and tranſlated, as he ſays, 
from Lollius, an hiſtoriagrapher of Urbana in Italy. He did not 
however content himſelf with making a claſe tranſlation of 
his author, but, on the contrary, added many things of his own, 
and borrowed alſo from cthers, mare eſpecially his friend Pe- 
trarch, whatever he judged might tender it acceptable to his 
reader. That diſcourſe of hredeſtination which he has inſerted 
in the fourth back is entirely his own; and from it, and from 
what he has deliyerei} upon the ſame ſubjeft in The Nun's 
Prieft's Tale, the very learned Sir Henry Savilc thought that he 
veas no ſtranger to Archbiſhop Bradwardine's learned book 4c 
CaujaDei pubiliihed at that time. Sir Francis Kinaſton, whotrant- 
lated this poemintoLatin rhymes, in his manuſcript notes upon 
it fays, that it was not improbably conjectured that Chaucer, in 
writing The Lives and Loves of Troilus and Creſeide, glanced 
at fome private perſons in the court of King Fd ward III. ant 
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of Lancaſter having eſpouſed the cauſe of Wickliffe, 
whom the clergy conſidered as a heretick, Chaucer 
inclined the ſame way, and turned the edge of his ſa- 
tire againſt lazy monks, ignorant priefts, and the in- 
ſolence of ſuch as belonged to eccleſiaſtical courts, 
with extraordinary ſucceſs. Yet it does not at all ap- 
pear that he was an enemy to religion, or even to that 
of the church of Rome, but rather the contrary, ſor 
he ſpeaks very ſubmiſſively of her doctrines, and be 
ſtows high characters upon ſuch of the clergy as acted 
ſuitably to their calling; ſo that it was the ill men, 
who brought religion into contempt, and proſlituted 
their own function in the vileſt manner, that felt the 
ſeverity of Chaucer's Muſe, and not prieſts in gene- 
ral, or the Chriſtian faith, for the former he higlily 
revered, and the latter he ſirmly believed, as his wri- 


tings plainly ſaew *. But how much ſoever Wickliffe's 


did not fellow Homer, Dares, Dictys, or any hiſtorian of thoſe 
times. However, ſays he, Chaucer has taken the liberty of his 
own inventions; he hath made an admirable and inimitable 
epick poem, deſcribing in 'Troftus a complete knight in arma 
and courtſhip, and a faithful and conſtant lover, and in Cre- 
leide a moſt beautiful and coy lady, which being once overcome 
yields to the frailty of her ſex. We ſhall have ccaſion heteaſter 
to ſpeak more largely of this worthy perſon's performance, and 
ofthe pains he took to illuſtrate Chaucer, in which be equalle 
r leaſt, if not exceeded, all who have ſpent their time in doing 
juſtice to this great poet. 

* As bis *oritings plainly het.] The trove deſign of our 
Author was not to expoſe or abuſe the clergy ſrom a diſſike to 
cir order, but, quite the contrary, to amend gd to referim 
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doQrines might prevail, or Chaucer's writings pleaſe, 
among the better fort of people and in the country, 


them; and it was with this view that he wrote many piece; 
ant trantlated others, that they might plainly perceive how 
much religion tuftered by the monitrous irregularities in their 
bcliaviour. As for inftance,' The Romant of the Roſe is a tranſ- 
lation from the French, This poem was begun by William de 
Lorris, and continued by John Meunpg, commonly called Clop- 
pinel, both famous French pocts in their time. It ſeems to 
have been tranſlated by Chaucer while he was at court, and 
avout the time of the riſe of Wickhtfe's opinions, it conſiſting 
of violent invectives apainit the religious orders. It is left im- 
pericct at the end, and there are ſome lacunas in other places 
of it. it may not he amiſs to obſerve here that the original 
enthor of this work, William de Lorris, died in the year 1269, 
at the age of twenty-lix, and advanced no great way therein, 
lust forty years afterwards it was ſinithed and publiſhed by John 
de Meung when he was in Is twenty-fourth year. He was 4 
man of ſenſe and leat ning, well verſed in divinity, philoſophy, 
clymiliry, allronomy, and other ſciences, but was a violent 
enemy to bad priefts and bad women : he is ſuppoſed to have 
died about the year 1265, This work is till much eſteemed in 
France, where it has run through many editions, but the belt, 
which was pubbihed in Hotiand, is of a very ſreth date. he- 
ſides this Chaucer is alutmed by Leland and other ancient 
writers to have been the author of The Plowmar's Tale, 
which bears very haid upon the vices of the clergy both ſecui- 
lar and regular; and thy ſatire under the title of Jack Upland 
is alſo attributed to him upon very good authority; notwith. 
(tanding which there want not many who, under colour of ve- 
netation ſor Chaucer's memory, are defirous of imputing the!? 
pieces to others ; and yet this wouls be of little uſe, for in many 
other works that ate undoubtedly his we find ſentiments d 
the fame nature. On the other hand the venerable John Fox 
thinks the labour of our Author in this reſpect worthy the 
hi-heſt commendation, and cven attributes the preſctvation 
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they were ſar enough from making a general im- 
preſſion on the minds of people in London, where the 
meaner ſort of citizens were ſo warmly attached to 
the church, that upon the Duke of Lancaſter's attend- 
ing Wicklifle when he was ſummoned before the 
Biſhop of London, and treating that prelate a little 


« marvel to conſider this,“ ſays he, how that the Biſhops 
* condemning and abolithing al! manner of Engli:h books and 
* treatiſes which might bring the people to any light of know - 
edge, did yet author ie the Works ot Chaucer to remain till 
* and to be occupied, who no doubt ſaw in religion as much 
« almoit as ever we do now, and uttereth in his Works no lets, 
* and ſeemeth to be a right Wicklivian, or elſe there was ne- 
ver any ; and that all his Works almott, if they be thoroughly 
« advited, will teſtify, (albeit ir be done in mirth and covertly) 
and eſpecially the latter end of his third book of The Tefta- 
ment of Love, for there purely he toucheth the higheſt mat- 
ter, that is, the communion, wherem except a man be al- 
* together blind he may eſpy him at the full; aithoug!; in the 
* {ame book (as in all other he uſeth to do) under ſhadows co- 
* vertly, as under a vizor, he ſuborneth truth in tuch fort as 
* both privily the may profit the godly-mainded, and yet not 
be eſpied of the crafty adverſary; and theretore the Biſhops, 
* belike taking his words but tor jeits and toys, in condemn- 
ing other books yet permitted his books to be read. So it 
* pleaſed God then to blind the eyes of them for the more 
* commoCity of his people, to the intent that through the 
reading of his 'Treatifcs ſome it uit might 1cdound thereot io 
* his church, as no doubt it did to many. As alſo, I am partly 
informed of certain which knew the partics, which to them 
* reported that by reading Chaucer's Works they were brougi:t 
to the true knowledge of religion: and not unlike to be true, 
* tor to omit the other parts of his Volume, whereot forme are 
more fabulous than other, what tale can be more plaiuly told 
* than The Tale of the Pluughmaun?” Wc. 
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roughly, they made akind of inſurrection, and march- 
iu down into the Strand in a body entered into and 
rifl.d The Savey, which was the Duke of Lancafter's 
palace, bnilt by himſelf, and at that time eſleemed one 
of the ſineſt hon ifs Europe, deflxoyed his goods, 
abuſcdhisfervemts, and turned his arms vpfide down, 
as if he had been a traitor ; but by the care of the King, 
and the interpoſition of ſome cithe principal nobility, 
this quarrel was compromiſed, and the Duke and the 
citizens reconciled, at leaſt in appearance. 

In the laſt year of King Edward the French having 
infringedthe truce which that monarch had concluded 
with them, commiſſionaries were ſent over to expo- 
ſtulate that matter before the Pope's legates, and of 
theſe Chaucer was one. This negotiation of theirs 
was not very ſucceſsful, only it produced ſome men- 
tion of a marriage between Richard Prince of Wales 
and the Lady Mary, daughter to the French king, 
and thereby made way for a new treaty, in which Sir 
Guiſcard Dangle, Knight of the Garter, Sir Richard 
Sturrey, a great Wickliviſt, and in high ſavour with 

the Kivg, t together with Geoffrey Chaucer Eſq. were 
Commiſſioners; and this ſeems tohavebeenthe laſt pu- 
blick employment that our Author bore, though from 
a gold chain about his neck, in that original picture of 
his ſtill remaining as is before-mentioned, it has been 
nat without ſome ſhew of reaſon conjectured that he 
was honcurcd with ſore other dignity than from auy 
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records we have been able to trace, for it can hardly 
be ſuppoſed that he wore this ornament on account 
ol his oſſice in the Cuſtoms. 

June 21ſt 1377 the young Prince of Wales ſuc- 
ceeded his grandfather by the title of Richard Il. and 
his uncle che Duke of Lancaſter conſidering the in- 
capacity of the King, who was then but eleven years 
of age, was intruſted with the chief ſhare of the ad- 
miniſtration, and therefore to ingratiate himſelt with 
the populace he reſolved to ſolemnize the new mo- 

arch's coronation with greater pomp and maguiii- 
cence than had been ever ſeen in this kingdom, pre- 
vious to which a court of claims was efttbliſhed to 
ſettle the demands of thoſe who ſhould pretend to 
have a right to aiiſt upon this occulion, and among 
theſe we find Geofirey Chaucer “. 


And among theſe wwe find Geoffrey Chaurvy., 1 The claim 
made upon this occaſion was in right of his ward, who was 
poſſeſſed of the manor of Bilfington in Kent, which was held 
of the crown by the ſervice of preſenting to the King three 
maple cups on the day of his coronation. This manor had been 
purchated by Sir Edmond Staplegate, the f+:her of Richard Fitz- 
Allen Earl of Arundel, whoſe family had been in long poſſeſion 
vf it; and it was fet ſorth ia Chaucer's petition that the ma- 
nor was held by Grand Ser;eantry, by the owner's di charging 


the office of Chief Butler at the King's coronation. But Richard 
Var] of Arundel controverted this claim, and by liis petition 
and plea ſet forth, that the office of Chief Butler belonged to 
lis family, and was never annexed to this manor, his anccitors 
having enjoyed it both beſote they held that manor and fince 
they parted with it, and therefore he demanded it as his pra- 
pt tight. The iu of this buſineſs was, that the Earl fo far 
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it appears plainly that the Duke of Lancaſter, whs 
was now in the zenith of power, let ſhip no opportunity 
ofſerving ſo firm a friend and fo uſeful a dependent as 
our Author was, for inthe very beginning of thisrergn 
it appears that by letters patents dated March23d1377 
the King confirmed his grandfather's grant of twenty 
marks a- year; and by other letters patents dated the 
18thof Aprilſollowing helikewiſe confirmed the other 
grant of a pitcher of wine daily; but whether Chaucer 
remained in his oſſiee of Compttoller of the Cuſtoms 
is not fo clear, though the contraty ſeems to be moſt 
probable, for in a ſhort time after his affairs were in 
ſuch confuſion we find that, in the ſecond year of King 
Richard, he wasobliged to have recourſe to the King's 
protection in order to ſereen him from his creditors; 
but how he came to ſall into theſe difficulties, and whe- 
ther they were temporary only or of a long continu- 
ance, is a point that at this diſtance it is not poſſible to 


carried his point before John Duke of Lancaſter, then acting 
Lord Hioh-Steward, as to he allowed to officiate for that 
time with a ſalws jure that it ſhould not infringe the right of 
1 dimnond Staplegate, or auy who ſhoüld pretend title for the 
future. Ihis ward of our Author died about thirteen years 
alter, but the manof continued in the family till the beginning 


ol the reign of Henry VL. vhen it paiſed into that of the Chey- 


ners. who ir the begining of Queen Flizabeth's reign fold it 
Sit Francis Barham of London, and his grandſon Mr. Ro- 
Mort Bathain was in poſſeſſton of it at tie coronation of King 
Charles H. when Mt. Eraſmus Smith, oft the behalf of the ſaid 
„ir. Barham, ifified at the coronation, and preſented the three 
Tus manor las ſtiuce paſſed into other ſamilic:. 
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aſcertain; but from a compariſon of circumſtances it 
ſcems to be moſt likely that it was from ſome ſudden 
accident he fell under this misfortune, and that he had 
recourſe tothe King's protection merely to gain time 
to ſettle his concerns. One may be the more confirmed 
in this by comparing his circumilances at this junc- 
ture with thoſe of his family ſoon after. We have no 
dire& hiſtorical lights indeed, but methinks thoygh 
it be a new it is ſlill a probable conjecture, that a- 
bout this time lie conveyed all his eſlates to his eldeſt 


ſon Thomas Chaucer; and the ſadts that ſeem to 


ſtrengthen this conjecture ſhall be ſubmitted to the 
reader's judgment at the bottom of the page *. 


* At the bottom of the page.] All who have hitherto attempt- 
ed to give any account of Chaueer's life have been very much 
at a lots about this circumſtance of his having recourſe to the 
King's protection, Which fhows that in the very beginning of 
this reign his affairs were in great diſorder, and yet it is very 
plain that hitntelf and his patron fouriſhed in the full poſſeſſion 
of powerand plenty aa long as Klug Edward1ll. lived. A certain 
writer hints that Chaucer exhauſted his fortune in bis forcign 
embaſſies; but a later writer obſerves, with greater probability, 
that he made his ſortune bytliem; yet, as he very juſtly remarks, 
this by no means ſolves the doubt how he thould come to be ſo 
very poor in fo thatt a time, after his poſſeiling ſo great wealth, 
for which among others we have his own authority. Now this 
riddle, Itinnk, may beveryprobablycxplainedthus, Our Futhor, 
Chaucef, about tus time ſound out a very conliderable match 
wr his eldeſt ſon 'Fhomas Chaucer, and this was Maud, the ſe- 
end daugliter of Sir Jolin Purgherihe, a min of very conſider- 
ao rant, but by no means brother to Sir Bartholomew Burg- 
here Knight of the Garter, and of Dr. Henry Burgherthe Bi- 
ah of Licon, Chancellor and Frraſuter of England, as 3 
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In the fourth year of King Richard the 114's reiga 
he procured a confirmation of the grants that had been 
ſormerly made to himſelf and to Philippa his wife, 
which is a proof that he had a great perſonal intereſt 
in this court, ſince at the time of his obtaining this 
grant the power and influence of the Duke of Lan- 


certain writet very confidently aſſerts, but rather, if Igueſsright, 
the nephew of thoſe great men, and the fon of Sir John Burg- 
herihe, who was truly their brother; and this Iam led to be- 
heve, becauſe it appears upon record that the cuftody of this 
Joha Burgherihe, the father of Maud, was granted in his non- 
age to the daughter of Sir Bartholomew Burgheritie beſore- 
mentioned. A preat fortune ine was without doubt, but not 
the only daughter or ſole heireſs of her family, as has been te- 
preſented, or at lca!t rot fo at the time the married Thomas 
Chaucer, tliough the might he and indeed was fo afterwards, 
Neither are we to believe what we are told of her being a ward 
to the crown, for her tather was then living, and lived many 
years after, that is, to the 19th of Richard II. when he lett he- 
hind him two davghters, Margaret the eldeſt, firſt married to Sir 
John Greuville Kright, and then to John Arundel Eſq. and this 
Maud. Now my ſuppobtion is that Geoffrey Chaucer, tor ob- 
taining this great match, ſettled all his land eſtate upon his ſun, 
an4 that his doing «lis migint bring upon him choie demands 
which put him under the neceflity ofobtaining the King's pro- 
tection, As to the ſeveral facts upon which tis Conjecture is 
built, I think they ate ſupported by as good authorities as can 
be deiired, nor can any great diſliculty ar:ſe from the age d 
this young gentlemai, as may appear tius: Chaucer mairied 
his wife Fhjlbppa Rover about the year 1360, and if he had tis 
ſon the next year he mip};t be of full age in the latter end of 
the fourth year of Richard U. when this marriage took place, 
and befere which in all probability the father might make 
this ſettlement. We iha!l have occation hereafter to ſay more 
of this gentleman, Mho became a mch greater man than his 
father, to whom hie was a ſupport in his Ceciuing years, 
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caſter was very much ſunk, as ſrom a train of ſiniſter 
accidents waiting upon his conduct he was become 
equally ſuſpected by the King and diſſiked by the 
people. The great encouragement and ſupport he had 
afforded to Mr. Wiek liſſe was attended with cottſe- 
querices that he did not in the leaſt expect, and yet 
found it not in his power to hinder; for without doubt 
the Duke's great view in ſupporting this party was to 
weaken the power of the clergy, and to hinder them 
from taking ſo large a ſhare as they didin the manage» 
ment of alltemporalaffaits; but ſome great men of his 
party, miſtaking hivview, puſhedthiugstoextremitics, 
and by countenancing itinerant preachers without ci- 
ther learning or ſound principkes, made way for a ſud- 
den turn, which had ver y near ſubverted the conſtitu- 
tion and throw n all things into conftſion; for the com- 
mon people, thus encouraged to ſhake off the yoke of 
the clergy, began to think that ofthe government alſo 
too heavy, and, tukingoccaſion from ſome taxes lately 
impoſed, rofe up in arms under the conduct of Wat 
Tyler, Jack Straw, and ſuch kind of leaders, with a 
wild intention of ſreeing themſelves from whatever 
theſe wiſe leaders taught them to look upon as op- 
preſſtons. Their reſentment was chicfly directed a- 
panſt the clergy, as appears by their bcheading the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Prior of St. John's 
by Sniithficld, who was Lord Treaſurer, uiid by their 
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burning that lately priory, and plundering the ab- 
bies of St. Alban's, Bury, and ſeveral others. 

As ſoon as this rebellion was ſomewhat abated the 

parliament began to inquire into the cauſe of it; nor 
werethere wanting enemiesof Wickliffe who charged 
him and his followers with being the encouragers of 
it: but that is unlikely to be true; ſor had the rebels 
bcen Wickliffe's friends they would never have burnt 
The Savoy, the palace of his patron the Duke of Lan- 
caſter. However, ſome of his followers gave too much 
tauſe for ſuch aſurmiſe, as Dr. Hereford, who aſſerted 
that ArchbiſhopSudburydeſerved that death he found; 
and the King the year following empowered the Bi- 
ſhops to arreſt Wickliſſe, and forbad his ſubjeRs to 
encourage any of that perſuaſion ; yet Wickliffe ap- 
pcared, and ſcemed partly to ſatisfy the Biſhops with 
his opinion. 

It is commonly ſaid by moſt of our hiſtorians that 
from this time forward the Duke of Lancaſter diſ- 
owned the Wicklivites, and charging the late diſtur- 
bances upon them ſtyled their opinions the doQtine 
of devils. The writers alſo of our Author's life give 
into this opinion, and ſeem to think that he like- 
wiſe began to temporize, and did not ſpeak his ſenti- 
ments ſo freely as formerly; but the truth is otherwiſe, 
for the Duke of Lancaſter did not condemn W ick lifſc's 
doctrine, but the doctrines of Dr. Hereford and other 
followers of Wickliſfe, who had now deſerted him, 
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and propagated many dangerous tenets which he diſ- 
claimed. As for Chaucer, he was ſo far from aban- 
doning his lormer notions that he exerted himſelf to 
the utmolt in 1382 in the ſupport of John Comber- 
ton, generally ſtyled John of Northampton, Mayor 
of London, in his endeavours to reform the city, ac- 
cording to the advice given by Wickliffe, which was 
ſo much reſented by the clergy, that rather than they 
would let this reformation proceed they had recourſe 
to the moſt viojent methods, and in order to prevent 
Comberton's being rechoſen Mayor of London ex- 
cited ſuch diſturbauces as bordered upon a rebellion, 
The King making uſe of force upon this occaſion, 
ſent Sir Robert Knolles to London, who committed 
great ſeverities, put ſome to death, made the late 
Mayor Comberton priſoner, and uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to apprehend Chaucer ; but our Author, 


+ His utmoft endea=urs to afprebend Chaucer.) It is very cer» 
tain that in this whole matter our Author ſuffered for his at- 
tachment to his party, but this is ſo darkly repreſented by ſuch 
as have written his life that it is a very diſũcult thing to diſco- 
ver their meaning, and yet after all the fact is no more than this: 
there were at that time two powerful factions in the City, and 
as very ſeldom any thing of this kind happens but religion is 
drawn into the quarrel, fo the one was ſuppoſed to be wellaf- 
feed to the church, and the other inclined to a refarmation, 
Dr. Courtney, tormerly Biſhop of London, and now Archbt- 
ſhop of Canterbury, was protector of the one, and John Duke 
of Lancaſtet was eſtcemed to be the head of the other, and 
the leading man in his intereſt was this John Comberton, or 
John of Northampton, citizen and draper, on whoſe account 
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having an early foreſight of his danger, made his eſcape 
into Hainault, and from thence went to France, where 
finding himſelſ not ſoſafe as he expected he withdrew 


all this diſturbance happened for which ſome lives were loft ; 
and this unfortunate perſon being carried toReading,was there 
tried and conviaed, and bad judgment given againſt him to be 
impriſoned ſor life, and to have his goods ſeized, which we find 
was accordingly donc: and ſo ſtrong the current ran at that 
time that he with ſome other citizens of his party were ex- 
cepted out of a pardon which the King granted ; and all this 
was then underitood to be done in ſpite and contempt of the 
Duke of Lancaſter, to whom'Comberton ſteadily adhered, and 
called him J Lord at his trial. But for all this things came 
about again not lung aiter, and Mr. Comberton had the ho- 
nour to have his fentence reverſed at the prayer of the Com- 
mons of Enxland in pailiament aſſembled. We may ſrom all 
this infer, that how warm and indifcreet ſoe ver our Author, 
Chaucer, might be in ſupporting that party to which he had 
attached himſelf, yet beyond ail queſtion there was nothing of 
viNoyalty in this, but quite the contrary ; fer thoſe who had 
then the management of the King's atfgirs, and run hun into 
all theſe warm and vicient mcaſures, were the very ſame per- 
ſons who by their evil counſels brought him at laſt into that di- 
re ſſed condition which colt him FHrſt his crown and then his 
life. It is therefore no diſcredit toChaucer that he was a friend 
to Wickliffe, or that he eſpouſed this party in the City, how- 
ever ſome of our hiſtorians may have repreſented or rather 
miſrepreſented it ; for it is a thing well enough known to all 
who are gonverſant in the Englith hiſtory, that many baſe and 
black caiuranies are thrown upon the Duke of Lancaſter and 
Vis party, merely on account of their oppoſing the pride and 
power of the prelates of thoſe times, who under colour of main- 
taining the King's prerogative really ſacrificed him to their own 
intereſts, which at the ſame time alſo they very ill underitooe, 
ſince a reaſonable compliance had both ſaved him and dore 
themſelves much more gocd. 
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into Zealand, and there concealed himſelſ for ſome 
time, with ſeveralother Londoners, who had fled up- 
on the ſame account, and whom he generouſly ſub- 
ſited out of his own private fortune. But while he 
was in this diſtreſs molt of thoſe with whom he had 
been engaged at home had ſound ways and means to 
make their peace, and far from conſidering the cala- 
mitiesto which Chaucer had cxpoſedhimfelf for their 
ſakes toak no care to ſupply him, and, which was 
much worle, endeavoured to hinder the remittances 
that might have been made him out of his own for- 
tune, and this 121 hopes that he might periſh in his ba- 
niſument, and by his death put them out of all fear. 
Such baſe and bar barous ingratitude though it ex- 
remely aſllicted him, yet it did not put our Author 
upon taking any meaſures to be revenged; on the con- 
trary, he came over privately into England to avoid 
ſtarving in a ſtrange country, but had nt been long 
here before, either through the vigilance of the go- 
vernment's inquiries or the treachery of fore whom 
he truſted, he wes diſcovered, f{cized, and ſent to pri- 
lon, where he was treated at firſt with great rigour 
and ſeverity, but in the end promiſed the King's par- 
don and his liberty if he would diſcloſe all he knew, 
aud put it in the power of the government to reſtore 
the peace of the City, which at length he did. It does 
vot appear what the conſequences were of his confel- 
hon with reſpe& to others, but with regard to himmel? 
Volume I, D 
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they brought upon him an inexpreſſible load of ca- 


lumnies and ſlanders. All the ſe circumſtances we learn 
from himſelſ ia that moſt excellent treatiſe of his en- 
tit led The Teſtament of Love, Which he wrote on pur- 
pole to vent his ſorrow and to contole himſelfunder the 
heavy burden of his afflictions. This load, which was 
already almoſt too heavy for him, received however 
{ome very conſiderable additions from the concur - 
rence of other untoward accidents, ſuch as die Duke 
of Lancaſter's loſing mnch of his credit at court, and 
Chaucer not a little of his intercit with the Duke, 
who finding his reputation very mach injured by the 
liberties taken with his character on account of his 

amours with the Lady Swynford, he came, though 

very unwillingly, to a ſull reſolution of parting with 
her, which he accordingly did; and this for a time 
aTeQed the concerns of our Author extremely, who 
finding himſelf ftrongly puſhed on one fide by ſuch 
as meant him ill, and little if at al ſupported on the 
other by ſuch as had been formerly his friends, was 
ſo much depreſſed thereby in his mind and diſtreſſed 
in his fortune, as to reſolve upon diſpoſing of his pcn- 
fions before-mentioned, which he had obtained in the 
former and had been confirmed to him in the preſent 
reign; and this he actually did to one John Scalby, as 
appears by a licenſe obtained for this purpoſe on re- 
cord. In this unexpected and terrible reverſe * for- 
zune he very wiſcly reſolved to quit that buſy 
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ca- of life in which he had met with ſo many troubles, 
earn and to ſeek in retirement that happineſs which from 
ten- experience he knew was not to be met with in courts. 
pur- The place he choſe for his retreat was Woodſtock, 
rthe which had been the ſweet ſcene of ſo much ſatisſac- 
was tion to him in the days of his prolperity, and there he 
hy employed part of his time in reviſing and correcting 
eur his writings, totally ſecluded from the world, and 
Wake talling only thole calm and ſolid plraſures which are 
and the reſult of a wiſe man's reflections on the viciſf- 
uke, tudes of human life. By this means he became well 
the prepared for a new alteration in his condition, and as 
+ his unex pe ed a change in his affairs as he had hitherto 
ouch net with, for the abſence of the great Duke of Lanca- 
wich ſler which had coſt him ſo dear, gave him the better 
time title ta hope his favour and his protection upon his re- 
who turn, which happened towards the end of the year 
ſuch 1389, He had made an expedition into Spain in or- 
n the der to recover the kingdoms of Cad tle and Leon, of 
Was which in right of his wit. he had aſtumed the title; 
reſled vid though his ſucceſs in war was at ſirſt various, and 
; pcn- il * laft difaitrous, yet fo wife and prudent a prince he 
in the as, that after diſnüfſing his army and ſceming to 
reſent linquiſh that greac deſign, for the accompliſhment 
by, as of which he had ſpent ſo much, he had notwithſtand- 
on re- ing {o great addreſs as to be able to extract even from 
of for- Jas difappointment almoſt as much as he could have 
ſcenus pected from victory; for though he could not make 
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himfelf a king, yet he made two of his daughter 
queens, one of Caſtile, and the other of Portugal, 
bringing home with him alfo a vaſt treaſure in ready 
money, having at the time he landed in England, as 
one of our hiſtorians tell» us, as many cheſts of gold as 
loaded forty-feven mules. Upon his return, in fo good 
circumſtances, his party began torevive, and the Duke 
recovered his credit at court, inſomuch that the King 
in full parliameat created him Duke of Aquitaine, and 
ſent him over to take poſſeſſion of that noble princ- 
pality. His old aſfection for the Lady Catharine Swyr- 
ford, ſiſter to Chaucer's wife, revived with his for- 
tune, and under colour of rewarding the careſhe hadta- 
ken in the education of his daughters he made her very 
large grants in the nature of penfions*. We have na 


* He na ber very large grants in the nature of penſions.) Ile 
colour given by the Duke of Lancaſter to theſe grants made iu 
favour of the Lady Swynford was the care the had taken of his 
two daughters Philippa and Ekzabeth, as appears by the words 
of the grant of the wardthip of Bertram de Sanbys's heir and u 
an annuity of two hundred marks fer annum payable out di 
his honour of Tickhill, which words are theſe ; “ For the good 
* andagreeable ſervice which our thrice dear and moſt beloved 
„Lady Catharine Swynford, the miſtreſs of our mott beloved 
« daughters, hath rendered to our ſaid children, we have gi- 
ven and granted, Cc.“ But no doubt the true tea on was for 
his ſpecial afſeQion towards her on account of the chilcren tt 


had had by her, to whom he gave the name of Beaufort, in La- 


tin de bello forte, from a caſtle ſo called in Anjou, which came 
into his family by the Lady Blanch of Artois Queen of Navarre. 
Theſe children were four, viz. John Beaufort, afterwards Eat 
of Somerſet, Henry Beaufort, afterwards Cardinal Pittop d 
Wincheſter and Chancellor of England, Thomas Beauſott,! a 
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particular account of the benefits that accrued to 
Chaucer ſrom this turn in the Duke's affairs, but not- 
withſtanding this we have no reaſon to doubt that he 
felt the effects of his patron”: proſperity, who had ſuf- 
{cred ſo deeply by the declenfion of his influence. But 
it ſeems his di ſtaſte to courts was grown ſo ſtrong that 
nothing could tempt him to quit his rural retirement, 
or to lanch again intothat ſca of buſineſs where he had 
been ſo lately ſhipwrecked. His mind however being 
more at reſt he undertuok and finiſhed 2 new work, 
which has eſtabliſhed his reputation with reſpect to 
learning upon as firm a baſis as his former labours had 
bxedhis{ametor wit andgenius. Thisnew work plainly 
appears to be wrote in the year 1391, and was intended 
tor the uſe of his younger ſon Lewis, then no more 
than ten years of age, and yet ſo forward in his learn- 
ing as to be deſirous of having his father's inſtructions 
in acquiring the principles cf aſtronomy. This gave 
birth to his Treatiſe on the Aſtrolabe, which not only 


ofDorſet, afterwards Duke of Exeter, and Joan, firſt married 
to Sir Robert Ferrers of Overily, and atterwards to Ralph Ear 

of Wettmoreland. We have mentioned this more particularly, 
becauſe uf the near relation between the deſcendants of our 
Author and thoſe of this lady by the Duke of Lancaſter, cf 
which we find it remembercd by a very curious and circum» 
ſpect writer in the time of xing Charles I. that there had been 
eight kings, four queens, and five princes, of England; tix 
kiags and three queens uf Scotland; two cardinals, upwards 
oi twenty dull es. almott as many ducheſſes of England, fever 

dukes of Scotland, beſides many potent princes and eminent 
bobuity in foreign parts. 
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ſhows the fkill of its author, but likewiſe inconteſta- 
bly proves uſeful ſcience was not at near ſo low an ebb 
in thofe times as it is generally repreſented. Neither 
will the cafe be at all altered if what ſome writers have 
fuggeſted ſhould really prove true, and this Diſcourſe 
of Chaucer's appear to be no more than a tranſlation, 
or, which feems to be ſtill a more probable opinion, 
a collection from other authors who had written be- 
fore him upon the fame fubject. 

About four years after this, while her hufband was 
in France, Conſtance Dnchefs of Lancaſter died, and 
was buried with great ſolemnity at Leiceſter, and the 
Duke coming over into England at the cloſe of the 
yezr, and not mecting with quite fo kind a reception 
at court as he expected, went ſuddenly to Lincoln, 
where his old miſtrefs Lady Catharine Swynford te- 
fided, and to the great furpriſe of the world, now 
when ſhe had not either youth or beauty to recom- 
mend her, married her. This gave great difcontent to 
the Ducheſs of Glouceſter, the Counteſs of Derby, the 
Conntefs of Arundel, and other ladies defcendfd of 
the royal family, becauſe ſhe became by this marriage 
the ſecond perfon in the realm, and from being no fit 
companion for any, was now fuddenly to take place ot 
them all; but ſhe behaved with ſo muck diſcretion and 
humility that theſe diſputes were quickly compoled, 
and in a ſhort time ſhe gained ſuchan aſcendency over 
the King that he catried her, as well as the Duke her 
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huſband, with him the year after their marriage into 
France, at which time he eſpouſed Iſabel the French 
king's daughter, then very young, and who was put 
under the care of the Ducheſs of Lancaſter. 

Aſter the ceremony of this marriage, and the re- 
turn of the royal family to England, we find a very 
ſingular inſtance of the ad vantage that Chaucer re- 
ceived from this alliance, for now by letters patents 
the King granted him an annuity of twenty marks 
fer annum, in lieu of that given him by his grandfather, 
and which iu the time of his diſtreſs he had been com- 
pelled to diſpoſe of for his ſubſiſtence. Soon aſter this 
he granted him his proteRion by other letters patents 
dated the 4th of May in the 21ſt ycar of his reign for 
two years, ſizniſying that for that ſpace he had occa- 
ſion to employ him in his ſervice. Neither was this 
the laſt or greateſt inſtance afforded him of royal fa- 
your, ſince we find that by letters patents dated the 
13th of October in the following year he had a pipe 
of wine annually granted out of the Cuſtoms of the 
port of London, which was to be delivered him by 
the Chief Butler, and to this office his ſon Thomas 
Chaucer was now raiſed. 

But if theſe benefits cheered and comforted his de- 
cayed ſpirits in the decline c£ life, he had however the 
mortification to loſe about the fame time his noble 
patron, hisconſtant friend, and kind brother, the Duke 


vi Lancaſter, by whom lie was firſt bi gught to court, 
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and through whoſe favour he never wanted either 
countenance or ſupport when it was in his power to 
beſtow. This loſs very probably aMicted him deeply, 
as we may gather from his retiring about this time to 
Dunnington-Caſtle, where he ſpent moſt of his days 
during the laſt two yearsof his lite, indulging his grave 
thoughts in the ſolitude of that ſweet retreat *, 


* Of that fevert retreat. ] It is not very clear at what time our 
Author quitted his beloved houſe at Wooditock in order to go 
to Dunnington- Cattle, where he fpent the latt two years of ls 
life, but as this was his final retreat, and became very teinatx- 
able for being ſo, an account of it cannot be unacceptable to 
the reader. It was in Mr. Camden's time (when in its glory) 
© a mall but neat caſtle, ſituate upon the lu ow Of a ring hill, 
« having an agreeable proſpect, very light, with windows on 
all ſides, ſaid to be built by Sir Richard Adderbury Knt. xh 
« likewiſe founded an hoſpital beneath it called God's Houſe; 
te jt was afterwards the ſcat of Chancer, then of the De la Poles, 
and in our fathers* memory the dwelling of Charles Bran don 
„ Duke of Sutfolk.” At the beginning of the rebellion in the 
reign of King Charles I. it was a garriſon for the King under 
the valiant Sir John Boys, which commanded the weſtern road 
and town of Newbury, and was therefore of great advantage 
to the royal party as a fate retreat, and the cannon playing 
from it much annoved the pailiament forces. This place his 
Majeſty honoured by lying one night in it, but after a youg} 
aſſauk and as bold a refiftance, during which feveral of the 
towers were battered down, it was ſurrendered upon honour- 
able conditions. This was the ancient ſtate and the cecaſton 
of the late ruin of that pleaſant ſtructure. At preſent there is 
nothing to be ſeen of it but what raifes horrour and concern, 
a battered gateway with two towers, and ſome ſmall part of 
the ſhattered walls, being all that remains thereof. The ground 
about it and the ruins of it are choked with brambles and 
overrun with ivy ; but leſt the place of its ſituation mould ina 
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In this ſituation he was when that great revolution 
happened which placed Henry of Lancaſter, the fon 
of his brother-in-law, upen the throne, in which as 
Chaucer had no hand, (though certainly it could not 
diſpleaſe him) ſo we do not find that he was at all 
eager in paying his compliments to the new King, 
much leſs that he triumphed in the misfortunes of his 
late kind maſter and gracious benefactor, as others, and 
particularly Gower, who had been more obliged to 
that unfortunate prince, and whoat that time was both 
old and blind, moſt ſhamefully did. He did not how- 
ever ſlight the advantages offered him by this revolu- 
tion, but having accidentally loſt the two laft grants 
of an annuity, and of the pipe of wine by King Ri- 
chard, he obtained a confirmation of them in the 1ſt 


few years more be forgot I thall as plainly as I can deſeribe it. 
It lies half a mile to the right of Spinhamland, (the ancient 
Spina of Antonius) a mile beyond Newbury, on the ſame ſide. 
As you go from Lordon you paſs over the river Kennet to the 
village of Durnington, from which there is a pretty fleep but 
pleaſant aſcent through a lane toa hill under the Caftle, where 
tiands a feat formerly beionging to the Cœunteſs of Sandwich: 
from hence ariſes the Cattlehil: very ſteep, and not unlike that 
whereon the Oſervatory ſtands at Greenwich, and from this 
hill there is a very fine proſpect of teveral counties. On the back 
of the Cattle are level grounds, woodlands, and encloſures. The 
Caſtle itſelf Lands in a pleaſant park, in which there was a fa- 
mous oak called Chaucet's Oak, under which, as tradition 
taught, he wrote ſeveral poems. Mr. Evelyn givesa particular 
account of this tree, and ſays there were three of them planted 
rr the King's oak, the Queen's oak, and Chaucer's 
Oak. 
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year of Henry IV. by an exempliſication of his ſor- 
mer letters patents. Neither was this the only favour 
he received from the new king, who out of regard to 
the ancient friendſhip and near alliance between the 
prince his ſather and our Author granted him, during 
the 1K year of his reign, an annvity of forty marks fer 
annum lor the term of his life. It is true indeed that a 
very great writer, a ſincere admirer of our Author, 
and maſt deſer vedly a poct-laurtate himſelf, informs 
us that Ch. enjoyed this honour under three kings, 
Edward III. Richard II. and Henry IV.; but this is a 
miſtake, for in truth there was no ſuch office in thoſe 
days, or, if we may truſt to the authority of the learn- 
ed Selden, beſore the reign of Edward IV. If we take 
this ina more extenſive ſenſe, for an eminent poet who 
celebrated theſe princes, it may be juſtly applied to 
Chaucer in regard to the two firit, but we find no- 
thing in his Works relating to the laſt, nor indeed is 
his name ſo much as mentioned in any of our Author's 
Writiugs. 

The ſmall time he lived after the acceſſion of this 
king was chiefly employed in regulating his private 
2ſfſairs, which had {uſſcred by the publick diſorders, 
for all the publick ads of the depoſed King Richard 
in the 21 year of his reign being declared void, 
Chaucer was forced to quit his retirement to come up 
to Town to ſolicit his cauſes, and beginning now te 
bend under the weight of years, this unlucky acceſſion 
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ſor- of buſineſs, which obliged him to alter his uſual way | 1 N 
out ol living, might very poilibly haſten his end, the near ij | 
d to approach of which he bore with Roman conſtancy, | 1 | 
the or rather with Chriſtian patience; for there is ſtill ex- * 714 
ring tant a kind of ode that he is ſaĩd to have compoſed in 
8 fer his laſt agonies, which very plainly proves that his 
hat a ſenſes were perfectly found, and the faculties of his 
thor, mind not in the leaſt impaired “. He died October 
orms 25th 14d, in the full poſſeſũon of that high reputa- 
ings, tion which his writings had de ſervedly acquired, and 
1518 4 wasburicd;n Weſtminſter abbey, in the great ſouth- 
thoſe crals iſle. Some writers have aſlirmed that he was firſt | 
carn- hut ĩed in the cloiſter, and lay there till ſome years af- 1 
2 take ter; but this is a miſtake, ſoſ Caxton in his edition of £4 1 
t who Chaucer, (which was long before the time of his re- 9 2 
ied to moval as they place it) ſays that he was buried in the i ; 
id no- abbey-church of Weſtminſter before the chapel of l 8 


Jeed is Wt. Bennet. And it is very probable he lay beneath a 
thor's {Wire ſtone of grey marble in the pavement, where 
tie monument of Nr, Dryden now ſtands, which is 
i athe f ront of that chapel, upon the e recting of which 
this fone was taken up and ſawed in pieces to make 
od the pavement; at leaſt this ſeems beſt to anſwer 


Ic deſcriptio n of the place given by Caxton. As to 
ie alterations that "Tag happened ſince, and the in- 
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fcriptions now viſible on his tomb, an account will be 
given in the notes“. wh: 
met 

* In the notes. ] We are told by Speght and other authors In h 
that the following lines ttood ariciently upon Chaucer's tumb- - 
tone. Witt 
Galfridns Chaucer, vates et farm pocis ed a 


Nlaterne bac ſacra ſum tumulatis kumo. 


Tus anciently mult refer only to the time of Caxton, who pro 
cured a long epitaph to be written in honour of cur Authar by 
*enhanus Surigonius,Poet- Laureate of Milan, which was hurg 
upon a pillar over- againſt Chaucer's graveitune, towards the 
end of which epitaph thete two lines Hecur. But about the yezr 
1555, as a very exact author reports, or in 1556, as V'vood will 
have it, Mr. Nicholas Brigham, a gentleman of Oxford who ex- About 
erciſed his Muſe much in poetry, and took great ocliyht in wore vv 
Chaucer's\Works, and honoured his memory, at his own cltatye tat tl; 
erected 2 handſome monument for him not far from the (ad way, fo 
chapel, for in the ſame place he could not then convenient'y MWWticlt; 

erect it, by reaton of the cancelii which the late Duke of Huck. 


. ; WE Sj 
irgham obtained leave to remove to make room for Mr. Dis. G 
Gen's tomb. Upon that monument Nit. Brigham cauſed Chay- li 
cer's pid ure to be painted from that which was in Occleve' 17 
book, together with the following inſcription, which ftul rc * 
mains; Th 

M. 8. val, 

1 | ; *Zerved 
Qui fuit Anelorum rates ter maximus olim. ben ſeve 
Galfriqus Chaucer conoſtur hoc tumulo : 3 a 
Annum ſi quzar2s Domini, fi tempora vitts ee en 
Fece notæ ſublunt que tibi concts notunt dated 
25 Cacbrie 1400. 5 ſcholar 

Erumnoarm reguies mors. Mary. 
N. Brigham hos fecit Muſarum nomine ſumptus. 5 the 19 

1556. r 
Hat the. 
In Englihh thur. cords, an 
Of Engliſh hards who ſang the ſweeteſt Nraing the ot hei 
d Ceuftrey Chaucer now this tomb contains: n be no d 
2 Jeluue 
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We may juſtly aſſirm of this great man, that in 
whatever light he is conſidered he ſeems always to 
merit our eftrem as well as to claim our admiration. 
In his publick character, if we conſider the time in 
which he lived, we muſt acknowledge that he ſhew- 
ed as great ſteadineſs, and adhered as firmly to his 


For his death's date if reader thou ſhould' call, 
Look but beneath and it will tell thec all 

25th Ottober 1400. 
Of cruel cares the certain cure is death. 


N. Brigham placed theſe, in the name of tte Mauſcs, at 
his own expenſe, 1538. 


About the ledge of the tomb we are told the following verſes 
were written that are now worn out; but it is mere vrobable 
that they were inſcribed upon a ledge of braſs that is taken a- 
way, for there is not the leaſt ſign of any letters upon the ſtone 
ell; 

Si rogites quls eram, forſan te fama doccb't; 

Qued it ſama negat, mundi guia gloria transit, 

lac monumenta lege. 

It who I was you aſc Fame hall declare; 

I Fame denies, fliice frail all glorics arc, 

Theie tones ſhall ſpear, inſcrib'd with pious care, 


may not be amiq to obſerve, that this date of, Ceath is 
recrved by ſeveral writers, who alſo inform us that he was 
hen ſeventy-two. Some indeed have queſtioned it, becaute of 
ece entitled Cupid's Letter, printed with Chancer's Works, 
dated in 1492; but that was written bv 'I3;1m4s Occleve 
b ſcholar, and was intended to do henour to hes Works and 
mary. "The Rev. Mr. Collier fixes his death in 1.440, which 
the 19 of Henry VL and if fo Chaucer wis but ten years 
gat the death of King Edward III. which contr iGicts all the 
cords, and is in every reſpect a moſt glaring abſurdity, witre« 
the other date agrees with them exadiy, and thorotore there 
be no doubt of its truth, 
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principles, a5could be expected; and as to his gratitude nil 
towards and affection for his patron the great Duke of ex: 
Lancaſter, it ſtands in no need of apology. His con- niu 


duct in the laſt part of his liſe was full of prudence and bec 
that calm contempt for an ungrateful world which wa 
though it iscaly for a man of parts to conceive, yet to WM and 
perfilt in it isa very difficult taſk. In private life he was: WE fo i 
line gentleman, a learned writer, andanagrecablecon- W has 
panion. In his youth he was gay, and loved pleaſure, judg 
for which he might not only plead the uſual excuſti WM his] 
ol his age and conſtitution, but the cuitom alſo of the ¶ toe? 
times, ſince he lived in the moſt gallant reign fron WM attr: 
the Conqueſt, But in his maturer ſtate of life his man» Wil ceale 
ners altered, and his behaviour was modeſt and grav: inqu 


to a degree of exceſs, for which he was rallied by + into 

patroneſs the Counteſs of Pembroke, who told hin ever? 
his abſence created more mitth than his converſation, WW wew 
for he was very baſhful and reſerved in company, ne. meri 
withſtanding that life and ſpirit which appears in h writi 
writings. If we look upon him as an author, he mai pacit 
be truly ſtyled the Father of Engliſh Poetry, and per 5 


haps the Prince of it, for except the unavoidable d- 
| | ; may ſ: 
tecte of language his Works have ſtill all the beautiqꝗ any ot 
s 2 

that can be wiſhed for or expected in every kind — 
a 5 „esso 
compoſition. He was not unacquainted with the on f 
cient rules of poetry, nor was he incapable of writing neatne 
; ä » ht Hand u 

vp to them, as very clearly appears by The Knign te na 


Yale, which, as Mr, Dryden very juſily fays, is aa th 
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riſhed epick poem; but he did not always judge this 
exactneſs neceſſary, and perhaps he thought his ge- 
nius ſet himabove thoſe reſtraints that ought to limit, 
becauſe they improve, the works of meaner poets. He 
wasdeeply verſed in moral and in natural philoſophy, 
andasperhapsnomanunderſtoodhumannature better, 
ſo it may be truly ſaid that no writer in any language 
has either painted it with greater force, ecactneſs, or 
judgment. His reading was deep and extenſive, and 
his learning both ſpecious and ſolid; for he knew how 
toexpoſe thoſe parts of it to view that are moſt apt to 
attract publick applauſe, and yet leave a ſenſe con- 
cealed that might at once employ and ſatisfy the moſt 
inquiſitive underſtandings. It would draw this article 
into too great a length ſhould we perſiſt in exhibiting 


| every part of hisaccompliſhed character, and therefore 


we will in the notes give the beſt account we may of his 
merit in general as a poet in all the different kinds of 
writing by which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in that ca- 
pacity f; and next we will give the reader the cleareſt 


+ By which he diftinguiſhed bimſelf in that capacity. ] We 
may ſafely affirm that of Chaucer which can be hardly ſaid of 
any other general poet ancient or modern, that he excelled in 
all the different kinds of verſe in which he wrote. In his ſon- 
nets or love-ſongs, when he was but a very boy, there is not 
only fire and judgment, but great elegance of thought and 
neatneſs of compoſure. It is very true that he did not always 
hand upon his own ground, but choſe rather to tranſlate from 
the Italianor French ; yet he chofe his authors judiciouſſy and 
ved them freely ; ſo that this, inſtead of linking, ſerves really 
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account we may cf his largeſt work, peculiar in its 
kind, and as it was almoſt without example, ſo hi- 


to heighten his character. That in the clopiack poetry he w 
a complete matter appears plainly by his Complaint of the 
Black Knight, the porn called La belle Lame fans Mercy, and 
ſeveral of bis ſon's, He was an excelletit mai; rutlove poctiy, 
taving ſtudied that paſſion in all its tur and 2ppearances ; 
and Mr. Diven prefers him upon that account to Ovid. His 
'"rroflus and Crcivide is one of the 1nvit beautitul pocns of that 
Kind, in which love is curiouſly and naturally deſcribed in it 
caily appearance, its hopes and ſears, its application, fruition, 
and detpair in d:fappointment. How great a nuſter be was in 
fitire we thall have occalion to thow in tlie next note; but 
his great proficiency in this did not at all binder Tis dif- 
charging hantclf maſt happily in a far more difficult way ut 
writing, that of pancgvrick. The praiſes uf Chaucer are eaſy, 
natural, and delicate, ſuch as muſt give equal pleaſure to the 
perſon commended and to the peruſfer, and have always the 
tue air Cf a vourticr without the meannets of a fiatterer. His 
n oral pocnis are grave and weigit y, full of good tenſe and © 
fine ſentiments. In a word, he delerves all that is ſaid of him 
by Mr. Dryden, who was Kcarce a better poet than a critick; 
let us hear tum then alittle upon this ſulyedh. “ As he is tl 
© fathcr of Engliil poetry, ſo I hold him in the fame degree Gi 
© veneration as the Grecians held Homer or the Romans Vir- 
« i}; lic is a perpetual fountain of good ſenie, learned in all 
* {cjences, and therefore ſpeaks properly un al! ſabjeas: as he 
* knew u lat to ſay. ſo he knows alſo when to leave off, a con- 
„ tinence which is practiſed by few writers, and ſcarcely by 
* any of the AncicQts excepting Virgil and Horace-—Chaucer 
6 followed Nature every Where, but was never {0 bold 1c gy 
beyond her: and there is as great diticrence of being. 
et nimis ela, if ve may believe Catullus, as much as be- 
* twixt a madett behaviour and att ettation. Ihe verſe of Ch. 
I conte i nat harmonious tous, but it is like the eloquence 
e of one hum 'lacitus commends, it wes 21ur ibs 1 1:45 teu: 
& #37 G60611:6d8:2, They who lives with him, and ſome time 
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therto above the reach of imitation, I mezn his Can- 


terbury Tales “. 


« after him, thought it muſical, and it continues ſo even in our 
judgment if compared with the numbers of Lydgate and 
* Gower his contemporaries. There is the rude ſweetneſs of a 
« Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleaſing though not 
perſect. It is true I cannot go ſo far as he who publithed 
* the laſt edition of him, for he would make us believe the 
fault is in our ears, and that there are really ten ſyllables in a 
% verſe where we find but nine; but this opinion is not worth 
e confuting ; it is ſo groſs and obvious an errour that common 
* ſenſe (which is a rule in every thing but matters of faith and 
* revelation) muſt convince the reader that equality of num- 
ders in every verſe which we call heroick was either not 
* known or not always practiſed in Chaucer's age: it were an 
* eaſy matter to produce ſome thouſands of his verſes which 
are lame for want of half a foot, and ſometimes a whole one, 
and which no pronunciation can make otherwiſe. We can 
* only ſay that he lived in the infancy of our poetry, and that 
* nothing is brought to perfection at the firſt. We mult be 
* children before we grow men. 'There was an Ennius, and in 
*« proceſs of time a Lucilius and a Lucretius, before Virgil and 
Horace; even after Chaucer there was a Spenſer, a Harring- 
ton, a Fairfax, beforeWaller and Denham were in being; and 
* our numbers were in their nonage till theſe laſt appeared.” 
mean his Canterbury Tales. ] The ſcheme of this work is 
in every reſpect very extraordinary, ard of fo vaſt an extent 
that at firſt ſight one would be apt to pronounce it abſolutely 
Impracticabie, from a perſuation that it muſt ſurpaſs the powers 
df any ſingle mind to paint the different lincaments, and call 
out to view the various faculties, of every mind. The truth 
3s well as the meaning of this fentiment will bet appear from 
a ſhort repreſentation of the Author's defign, which is this : 
Chaucer pretends, that intending to pay his devotions to the 
ſhrine of Thomas 2 Fecket, he ſet up his horſe at the Vatard- 
mn in Southwark, that he found in the inn a number of pil- 
Kims who ſeveraily propoſed the ſame journey, and that they 
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We have already, in the courſe of his memoirs, 20 
ſpoken of molt of his patrons, who were the greateſt fr 
all ayreed to ſup together, and to ſet out the next morning on * 
the lame party. Ihe ſupper being fuiibed the landlord, a &/- ul 
tow of ſenſe and drollery, conformable to his character and cal 9 
ing, makes thera no diſagreeable propotal, that to divert them * 
on their journey each of them ſhould be obliged to tell twoſto- « t 
rics, one going, the other coming back, and that hoc ver in GS 
the judyment of the company ſhould ſucceed beit in this art of * 
tale-telling, by way of tecompenſe. at their return to his inn, A 
ſhould he entitled to a gocd ſupper at the common caſt; which «q 
propoſal allented tu he promiſes to be their governor and guide, 2 
At the entrance of tlie poem the characters of all the pilgrims 2 
are diſtinetly drawn, and a plan of the comedy, in which they nh 
fiand for the Dramatis Perſons. Peſides this every Hale has its 0 
Prologue, and a kind of Epilogue too, which ſerves by way ct * aj 
tranſition to the next ; and to the honour of our Author be it N 
ſpoken, 19 far as his plan is executed every part of it is perform- «ar 
ed with cqual juftice and ſpirit, and above all the character of *te 
the Hoſt, who aGs asa kind of Chorus in the ancient drama, . 
is mott admirably kept up, and the fame wit, ſpirit, and hu- «mm 

nour, is preſerved through the whole journey that ſtrikes and «WW 
attonithes the reader io much at the very beginning, where the g 
original character of this incomparable perſon is drawn at ful * ch, 


length. A ſtronger argument in ſupport of this 3 6 
"the Canterbury Tales cannot well be brought than arifes tr 
the authority of three great poets who have judged them wer- 
thy of imitation and revival, I mean Spenſer, Dryden, and Pope, 
to whom we may add dr. Betterton, who tranſlated many d 
the characers of Chaucer, and mult have been allowed to have 
been as fit a judge of them as any of the foregoing. But the rv 
der will receive the fullett ſatis faction on this head from tle 
critical remarks of Mr. Dryden, who as he perfectly underi:ct 
ſo he has very freely given us ls ſentiments on this raaiter piece 
of our Author's. ** le muſt.“ ſays he, have been a man 
* moit wonderful compretienſive nature, hecauſe,as it has ber- 
truly cbſerved ct him, he has taken into the compaſs of is 
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25 well as ableſt men of thoſe times. The circle of his 
friends was allo very large, and his communicative 


Canterbury Tales the various manners and humours, as we 
nov call them, of the whole Fnylith vation in his age: not a 
* lingle character las efcaped him. All luspilgrims are ſeverally 
* diftinguithed from eachother, and uot only in their inclina- 
tions but in their very phyſiognorries and perfons. Baptiſta 
* Porta could not have deſcribed their natures better than by 
the marks which the poet gives them. The matter and man- 
ener of their "Tales, and of their telling, are ſo ſuited to their 
* different educations,humours, and callings, that cachofthem 
* would be hnproper in any other nevuth. Even the grave and 
* ſcrious characters are diſtinguiſted by their ſeveral ſorts of 
* gravity ; their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their age. their 
* calling, and their breeding ; ſuch as arc becoming of them, 
* and of thera only. Some of lis perſons are vicious, and ſome 
* virtuous; ſame are unlcarned; (or, as Ch. calis them) lewd, 
and ſome are learned. Even the ribaldry of the low charac- 
* ters is different ; the Reeve, the Miller, and tlie Cook. are ſe- 
* vcral men, and diſtiaguithed frum each other as much as the 
„ mincing Lady Priore!s and the broad-fpeaking gap- touthed 
* Wife of Bath. But enough of this; there i is inch a variety of 
game ſpringing up betore me that 1 am dittradted in my 
choice, and know not which to follow. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
* according to the proverb, that here is God's p lenty, We 
gave our forefathers and great-grandams all before us as 
they were in Chaucer's days; r characters are 
a Aha 1 remaining in mankind, and even in England, tho' they 

are called by other names than thoſe of Monks and Fri: rs, of 
1 . and Lady-Abbeſſes, and Nuns; for mankind is ever 
the ſame, and nothing loſt out of nature, though every thing 
is altered. —Boccace lived in the ſame age with Chaucer, 
* bad the ſame genius, and followed the ſame ſtudies; bot! 
* writ novels, and each of them cultivated his mother tongue. 

* —In the ſerious part of poetry the advantage is whelly en 
«* Chaucer*s fide, for tio? the Eliſſi man has borrowed many 
tales from the Italiaa, yet it 2vpears that thoſe of Boccace 
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diſpoſition made him as much beloved by his contem« 
poraries as he was admired both by them and by po- 
ſterity. He appears to have been uſeful to them in 
every manner that was in his power, and it was this 
diſpoſition, in all probability, that kept them ſo firm 
to his intereſt while he was living, and taught them 
to have ſo high a reſpect for his memory after his de- 
ceaſe. It is no difficult thing to compile a liſt of them 
from his writings, in which he has mentioned them 
with all the marks of kindneſs and eſteem poſſible, 2 
circumſtance favourable to himſelf and to them, for 
in this poets have the advantage even of princes; the 
latter, how great ſoever, can confer only temporary 
benefits, but the former can beſtow immortality; and 
therefore princes themſelves have courted, not per- 
haps without political reaſons, the goodwill of theſ 
favourites of the Muſes ; but we are apt to ſuſpect their 
praiſes when applied to their patrons of high rank 
more than their commendations of private friends; 
the former is commonly dictated by the head, where- 
as the latter flows from the heart, and this conſidera- 


were not generally of his own making, but taken from au- 
** thors of former ages, and by him only modelled, ſo that what 
* was of invention in either of them may be judged equal. But 
+ Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the fcories 
„ which he has borrowed in his way of telling, though proie 
© allows more liberty of thought, and the expreſſion is more 
« eaſy when unconfined by numbers. Our countryman cat* 
* rics weight, and yet wins the race at diladvantage.,” 
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tion alone makes it reaſonable that we ſhould inſiſt 
more particularly on thoſe whom our Author has thus 
conſigned to fame: but in order tu ſpare the reader's 
time we ſhall mention only a very few of Chaucer's 
intimate friends and contemporat ies at the bottom of 
the page “. 


Ae the barten of the page.] Amongſt the earlieſt of Chau- 
cer's riengs, and alſo du cctors of his Budics, were Nicholas of 
Lynne and John Some, both Catmelite motiks, aud exiremcly 
well verſed in mathematical ferences, the former more eſpe- 
cially, who leit behind lim ſeveral learned Looks, and is come 
mended by £e!1nd ashavingexcelledinattronomy all that went 
before him. We have before mentwned Ralph Strode, who 
was both a celebrated poet and philoſopher 04 MMerton-coulleye 
in Ozſort, where it fecras dur Author was ritinatcly acquaint- 
ed with him, and had a great vederation for his abilities. It is 
a range errour which the author of the life of Chaucer pre- 
{:xed to br. Urry*s edition has allen into with regard to Strode, 
who, he ſays, was a great follower of ic Hf, which is fo ſar 
from being true that he was one ofthe warmett writers agaiuſt 
tim, for which he is heavily cenfured by Pate, and as highly 
commended by Pitts. It is very probable that Wickiific and 
Chaucer were very good friends, as they both owed the emi- 
tience of their relpeRive tations to the ſame patron, John D. 
of Lancaſter. Sir John Gower, an eminent lawyer, poet, and 
prilofopher, was alfo Chaucer's intimate companion, as ap- 
pears frona both their writings; the former was blind before 
the latter died, and ſurvived him only two vears. But Tho- 
mas Occleve, or Hocklitfe, a very ingenious : man and a cele- 
brated writer, was a great favourite of Gar Author's, ard imi- 
tated him in his manner of writing. We ate ted to him 
for preſerving Chaucer's niQurewhich he cauſed to be drawn, 
in his book De Regime Principit, and which he dedicated to 
kng Henry v. and it is very evident from the veries which te- 
fer to that picture that Chancer had been a lung time dead be- 
Lce he compelled that work. Another icholar of bis was the 
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That general applauſe with which his writings 
were received in his lifetime, and the high honour 
that were paid him by ſuch as took a pride in ſtyling 
themſelves his diſciples after his death, ſtamped ſuch 
a mark of authority upon his Works as faved at leaſt 
the greateſt part of them from that oblivion which 
has covered the performances even of the moſt ctle- 
brated authors of his time. In ſpite of that ſpirit of 
envy which his free and ſevere ſatires excited in the 
clergy, in ſpite of his own Retraction, (whether ge- 
nuine or fictitious 15 uncertain) in ſpite of that autho- 
rity which the church afterwards acquired, not of 
cenſuring only but of condemning and prohibiting 
what books they pleaſed, his writings have eſcaped, 
and not barely eſcaped, but have been held in the 
greateſt honour, and tranſmitted to poſterity with 
ſuch care and circumſpection, and by the united la- 


famous John Lydgate, a monk of Bury, who celebrates our 
Author's memory and writings in many of his pieces, and who 
outlived him forty years. Schogan alſo, who diftinguithed him- 
ſelf by his ſarcaſtical wit, was a proſeſſed admirer and imita- 
tor of Chaucer; but, as Leland obſerves, if Chaucer, who ſome- 
times ſtyles Gower his maſter, excelled him in the ſpirit and ele- 
gan ce of his verſes, Schogan, who acknowledged Chaucer ti 
his maſter, was ſo far from doing the like that he fei} much be- 
low him. Yet ſuch in all ages has been the proneneſs of man- 
kind to encourage even the coarfeft kind of ſatire, that Scho- 
gan wanted not his admirers, how little ſoever he reſembles 
Chaucer. It is believed that he was perſonally acquainted wit 
the celebrated Pctrarch, but that he was perfectly mallct c 
his writings and thoſe of Buccace is inconteſtable. 
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hours of ſo many eminent perſons, as will do laſting 
honour to his memory, and plainly prove that true 
genius, extenſive learning, and a ſree ſpirit, are ca- 
pable of commanding reverence through all ages, and 
preſerving that tranſcendent eſteem which is and 
ought to be the peculiar reward of ſuperiour merit“. 


* And ought to be the peculiar reward of ſuperiour merit.) It 
muſt be allowed by all who are proper judges that the exccl- 
lence attributed to Chaucer's writings by ſuch poets as came 
ncarelt his own times did not ariſe in any degree either from 
cuſtom or complaiſance, but, on the contrary, was equally 
well founded in reaſon and on matter of fat; ſo that if we 
examine the ſentiments we mall find them more noble, thall 
Ciſcover a greater compaſs in his learning, and above all an 
harmonious ſweetneſs in his verſe, far beyond any thing that 
to be met with in any poetical compulitions for a whole cen- 
tary after his time. This is very candidiy acknowledged by a 
Eranger, who had as good a right as any to diſpute it, I mean 
that excellent old poet of Scotland, Gawin Douglas Bithop of 
Dunkeld. Indeed Chaucer's reputation was as weil eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland as in England, and I will take upon me to lay that 
he was as much the Father of Poetry in that country as in this. 
It would render this note tedious to attempt giving a detail of 
theſeveral printed editionsof ourAuthor's Works; it will be ſuf- 
hctent to reſer the reader to the contents of this vol. where this 
may be found. Caxton,the Father otEng!iithPrinters,firftprinted 
many of Chaucer's Works, and printed them ſeveral times. in 
the reign of Hen, VIII. William Botteville, alias Thynne, Lig. 
was the editor of a new edition of Chaucer, which in a very 
elegant diſcourte he addreſſed to King Hen. VIII. In the ſame 
reign the induſtrious and learned Leland was a ftudious reader 
and a moit zealous admirer of the Works of Chaucer, in whole 
honour he wrote not one only but three copies of commenda- 
tory verſes. The fame tribute of praiſe was beſtowed upon 
947 Author by that excellent writer and great judge of ele» 
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Wearenothowevertoſuppoſethatwithalltheſcgreze 
qualifications Chaucer could entirelyeſcapethe furyof 
ſalſecriticks, neither would it havebeen very much per- 
hapsto his honour if he had, inaſmuch as all great pcets 
ancient and modern have been ſo generally infeſted 
by the ſe cavillers that they ſeem to be the neceſiary at- 


gance in all kind of writing, Roger Aſcham, to whom we may 
add Sir Philip Sidney, who very judiciouſſy obſerves, that it 
was egually ſtrange to him that Chaucer {howuld fee fo clearly 
in ſo miſty a time, and that in brighter ages men ſhould goſo 
ſtumblirply after him. About this time Mr. Speght, by the at- 
ſiſtance of the indaſtrious John Stowe, publ ſhed a new edition 
of our Author's Works, which were dedicated to Sir Rober 

Cecil, afterwards Ear) of Saiifbury ; and another Rill more 
complete edition was promiſed by Mr. Francis Thyrme, which 
never appeared. We lave mentioned the commendations gi- 
ren him dy the laborious John Fox and the moſt learned 
Camden: we matt add to there the numerous teſtimonies of 
the immortal Speriſer, and the judicious apology of the ſup- 
poſed levities in Chancer's Works by Mr. Francis Beaumont. 
The celebrated Sir Henry Savile mentions him with the high- 
eſt reſpect; and the great Mr. $-len has given us a noble ſpe- 
cimen of that profound learning cf which he was matter, in 
juſtifying an epithet of our Author's. Sir Francis Kynaſton of 
Otaly in Slroptkire publiſhed the firſt and ſecond books of a 
Latin veriton of Froilus and Creſeide, and completed his 
tranſlation ofand notes upon the other three; and from ſome 
ſpecimens that are extant in the Gloſſary at the end of Nr. 
Urry's edition the world may well perceive how valuable a 
perſormance we are deprived of by the loſz or concealment of 
his manuſcript. It would be needleſs to ſwell this nate wich 
other particulars, but if ſome able hand would reſume the 
deſign cf the late ingenious Mr. Ogle, and give us his Canter- 
bury Tales in modern Enplith, with a proper body of nutcs, 
there is no doubt that it would meet with a favourable t. 
ception. 
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tendants of an exalted reputation, and, like the ſlaves 
in 2 Roman triumph, make unwillingly an addition 
to that glory they meant to ſhade. I hoſe who have 
attacked Chaucer have not preſumed to queſtion his 
wit, for of this perhaps no writcr of our nation ever 
had more; neither have they diſputed his poetical a- 
bilities, which certainly fet his on a level with the 
rreateſt names in antiquity; nor have they dared to 
throw any aſperſion on his learning, the extent of 
which is not greater than the maſterly degree of pro- 
priety with which it is every where applied : but the 
point to which they object is his changing, debaſing, 
or corrupting, our language, by introducing foreign 
words, as if the worth of all languages did not ariſe 
from their being thus enlarged and componnded, or 
as if Chancer could have hurt the jargon of his time, 
which was not either Saxon, Norman, or French, bur 
a mixture of all, by introducing words derived from 
theſweeteſtandſmoctheſtlanguagethenuſedthrough- 
out Europe, | mean the Provencal. It is however juſt 
to obſerve that this reflection never made any great 
impreſſion, and that with the beſt and moſt elegant 
writers in our tongue Chaucer paſſes not only for a 
reat improver, but ſor the very Father and Founder 
it; and it is not a little to his honour that among it 
noſe who are of this opinion we may recken one of 
the ſoundeſt of our criticks, and one of the correaeſt 
writers in our language. So wide the difference is be- 
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tween the narrow notions of falſe wits and the fair of 
and candid judgments that are given by the true? dur 
We cannot cloſe this life better than by giving a Kir 
ſuccinct detail okour Author's family, or, to ſpezk deli 
with greater propricty, of his eldeſt ſon; for as to his gun 
ſecond ſon I .ewis we have no account in what ſtation Am 
he lived, or where he died: but asto lhomas Chaucer, I ven 
the office of Chief Butler to the King, granted to him King 
in the laſt year of Richard Il. was afterwards given ¶ pea, 
him for life by letters patents from King Henry IV. ¶ ame 
and confirmed by Henry VI. In the 2d year of Henry WM mon; 
IV. we find him Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, WM witc 
Sheriff of Oxfordſhire and of Berkſhire, and Conſlable WM nur; 
Aud the fair and candid judgments that are given by the grant 
erue.] 'The frit writer that ventured to fall upon our Author Wood 
was himſelt more than half a foreigner, and very tar from being 


correct with reſpect to ſentunent or ſtyle. His very charge in 
the preſent caſe will prove what I have advanced: The poet, vemb 


durin 


* Geotircy Chaucer,” favs lie, writing his poeſies in Englith, the a 
is of ſome called the firſt iſluminator of the Engliſh tongue, ; 

* Of their opinion I am not, though I reverence Chaucer as an parlia 
© excclient poet for his time. He was indeed a great mingler King, 
Sof Englith with French, unto which language (belike tor ws 

* that he was deſcended of French or rather Waloon race, b: 0 
carried a great atſection.“ But Dr. Skinner, in a very elegant Duke 


Latin ityle, has attacked our Author with much more ſpit the ct! 
force; | thaligivehis words in Englith : The poet Chaucerſet tie | 
« worſt example, who by bringing whole ſhoals of French word 
into our language, which was but too much adultes ated he affair; 

«* fore through the effects of the Norman conqueſt, deprived was At 
« it almoſt wholly of its native grace and ſplendour, laying 01 
paint over its pure complexion, and tor a beautiful face ſuꝭ 
* {tgytcd a downright maſk.“ records 
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of Wallingford-Caſtle and of Knareſborough-Caſtle 
during lite. In the 4th year of the ſame reign the 
King directed an order to him, as Chief Butler, to 
deliver one hundred tons of wine to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. In the 6th year of the ſame prince he was ſent 
ambaſſador into France; and the year following he 
went beyond the ſeas, joined in commiſſion with the 
King'sbrotherandGeofircy Chaucer's nephew, Henry 
Beautort Biſhopof Wincheſter. Inthe gth year of the 
ſame reign, on Pueſday the 25th of October, the Com- 
mons preſented him their Speaker, as they did like- 
wile in the Iith year, on Wedneſday the 2th of Ja- 
nuary. In the 12th year of that reign Queen Jane 
granted to him, for his good ſervice, the manors of 
Wooditock, Hannebrough, Wotton, and Stantesfield, 
during life; and in the 13th year, on the «th of No- 
vember, he was again preſented Speaker, as he wasin 
the 2d of Henry V. on Wedneſday the ſecond day of 
parliament; and in the ſame year he was ſent by the 
King, in joint commiſſion with Hugh Mortimer, to 
treat of a marriage with Catharine daughter to the 
Duke of Burgundy. He was likewiſe Ambaſſador in 
the «th and 6th years of the ſame reign with Walter 
Hungerford, Steward of the Houſchold, in the ſame 
affair; and again in the 6th year of the ſame reign be 
was Amballador for peace with France ; and he paſted 
through ſeveral other publick lations, as appears by 
records, Hereſided chiefly at Ex elm in Oxfordſhire, 
F i; 
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Fy which came to him by marriage, and there he died on D 
11 the 28th of April 1234, and was buried in that pariſh _ 
HS: church under a black marbletomb. By his wite Maud, for 
[| nu or Matilda, who furvived him two yeats, he had ove of 
117 daughter named Alice, who was thrice married, firſt FO 

; to Sir John Philips Kniglit, and afterwards to Thomas Go 
11 Montacute Earl of Saliſbury, who dying left her very Ia 
1 rich. Her third huſband was the famous William de * 
| | 15 la Pole, Earl and afterwards Duke of Suffolk, wha par 
„ was firſt ſecretly married to the Countelsof Hainault, = 


| hy whom he had one daughter, but procuring a di- tho 

117 vorce from her he married this Alice, by whom he 3 
8g had one ſon, John Duke of Suffolk. Duke William BW , _ 
1 li ved chic y at Dumington and Ewelm, at the firſt phy 
. of whick Stowe ſays he built au hoſpital; but he ſeems ther 

1. to miſtake it for that founded by Ad derbury, as be- 

uy fore mentioned, for Dugdale takes no notice of any 
other, but at Eweim he founded ane called God's 
Houſe, He was an inſtance of the danger of a priuce 3 


| 1 favour, and the envy that attends it; for influencing 
1 | | the notions and the will of his maſter Henry VI. tev 
81H much, and abuſing the power he had over that ealy 
| 1 prince, ke enraged the Commons to that degree that 


nothing lefs than his bauiſhment could appcaſe them, 
1 which being agreed to the Vorkiits, fearful of his re- 
turn, ſeized him on his paſſage in Dover-road, and 


| cut off his head upon the ide of a cock-hoat, and his 
[3814 body was buricd at the Chiarter- Houſe at Hull. Ihe 
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Ducheſs ſurvi ved him ſeveral years, and after an ho- 
nourable life died at Ewelm in the year 1478. Their 
ſon John had iſſue, according to Leland, John Earl 
of Lincoln, Edmund afterwards Duke of Suffolk, Ri- 
chard, William, and a fifth fon, who was a ſcholar in 
Gonvil-Hall in Cambridge. Edmund de la Pole, the 
laſt of that name Duke of Suffolk, for beipg in trea- 
fon againſt Henry VII for which he had loa onca 
pardoned, forfeited his life to the crown, and was he- 
headed in the 7th year of that king's reign, hereby 
the eſtates which Chaucer's family was poileſſed of 
came to the crown, and particul»rly the hoſpital of 
Ewelm, which was by King James l. beſtowed on the 
Phyſick Profeſſor at Oxford, who is always maſter 
thereof in virtue of his office. 
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0A Abfra@ of the hiftorical paſſages M the life of 
Chaucer, fi em Tyre itt's edit. 1775. 


Jur birthof Chaucer in 1328 has been ſettled, I ſup- 
poſe, from ſome inſet iption on his tombſtone, ſigni- 
Tying that he died in 1g0 at the age of leventy-two, 
Of his birth itſelf we have no memorial, any more 
than of his parents (a), He calis himfeli a Londensis, 
or Londoner, in Ihe Teſt. of L. b. i. fol. 325, and 
19 another paſſage, fol. 321, ſpeaksol the city of Lon- 
don as the place of his engendrure, 

Wie ate more iu the dark about the place of his edu- 
cation, In lis Court of Love, ver. 912, he ſpeaks of 
himſcif under the name and character of“ Philoge- 
* net—of Cambridge, Clerk.“ This is by no means 
a deciſive proof that he was really educated at Cam- 
bridge, but it may be admitted, I think, as a ſtrong 


(a) Mr. Speght has referred to ſeveral records in which the 
name of Chaucer. occurs. There is mention in the Mord, 
Ang. vol. iii. p. 226, of a Johannes le Chauſer, city Len: 
it. an, 1299, who may pothbly have been our poet's graxd- 
father. Though Leland ſays that he was not iti loco natus, Nt, 
E£pezht informs us that“ in the opinion of forme herald- 9. 
« dec ended not of any great houſe, which they gather by 2: 
«© armes.” Jam inclined to beiieve the heralds rather than 


s 2 ! rol " my y N naw. 4 * * * + p *S £51 
cland.——The name of Chaucer is explained [Life 0! Ci. 


Urr.3 to Gonitfy a thoewaker, hut it rather meats 22 fogyour a; 
changes ou raivttiers. Diet. de Lacombe, v. (Faucier. 
ding to what is ſaid to be the old ſpelling of it, C5207 7, 
might be not improbably derived from Chonfecire, an © 
wiich {till ſubſifts under the title of Chaſcwax. 
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argument that he was not educated at Oxford, as Le- 
land has ſuppoſed, without the ſhadow of a proof (0. 
The biographers however, inſtead of weighing one ot 


the le accornts againſt the other, have adopted both, 


and tell us very gravely that he was firſt at Cambridge, 
and aſter wards removed from thence to complete his 
ſtudies at Oxford, 

t were to be wiſhed that Mr. 5peght had given us 
the date of that record in the Inner Temple (which he 
ſays a Mr. Buckley had ſcen j where Geffrey Chau- 
* cer was lined two fhillingsfor beating a Franciſcan 
«* friarin Fleetſtrectꝰ (c), Leland has alſo told us that 
our Author ** collegia Legulciorum fr equentavitalter his 


' The fingle circumſtance by which Leland has endea- 
voured to Rrengthen his ſuppoſition that Chaucer was educa- 
ted at Oxford is another ſuppoiition that he was born in Ox- 
tirdiire or Berkſhire: the latter has been ſewn above to be 
ſalſe. 

(ce) Thongh this be but a blind Rory, it rather inclines me to 
believe that Chaucer was of the Inner Temple in the early 
part of luis lite before he went into the ſervice of Edward III. 
the circumſtance recorded is plainly a vont filly, On the 
contrary, Leland fuppoſes his principal retidence in the Inns of 
Court to have been after he had flouriſhed in France, about 
the laſt years of Richard II. which is totally incredible. Indeed 
Leland, through his whole account of our Author, ſeems to 
ave contidered him as living at lcaſt twenty years later than 
Le really did. He takes no notice of the beſt authenticated cir · 
cmitances of Cliuucer's Iife in the time of Edw. III. and he 
repreſerits him as highly eſteemed by Henry IV. and bis /on, 
Fae Gagts tritwnpbatit. Henry v. was ſcarcely twelve year: 


8' ve when Chaucer dicd, 
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* travels in France, and perhaps before.“ I muſt ob- 
ſerve that theſe travels in France reſt entirely upon 
the authority of Leland, whoſe account is full of in- 
conſiſtencies. 

The firit authentick memorial which we have of 
Chaucer is the patent in Rymer, 41 E. III by which 
that king grants to him an annuity of 2c marks by 
the title of Jleitus neſter (d). He was then in the 
39th year of his age. How long he had ſerved the 
King in that or any other {tation, and what particular 


(4) Our emen. Mr. Speght, who omits this grant, men- 
tions one of the ſame purport in the 45 Edward UL. in which 
Chaucer is ſtyled Tt’ ti, which he tranſiates—Crome 
of the palace. By this lie links our Author as much too low 23 
another writer las raiied him too high, by tranflating the ſame 
words—Gentleman ot the King's Privy Chamber. [Lite of Ch. 
Urr. ] Valet, cr yeoman, was the intermediate rank between 
ſquier and prome. See the note on ver. 101. Ste alſo the Will 
of Edward Duke of Vork, 4p. Rymer, an. 1415, where his le- 
gacies to Hi menial ſervants are thus arranged a un es 
cuier Ls. a [un] vadlet XX g. a un garc Con. . . ] & a un 
page VIs. VII d —Pa!cttus is probably a corruption of - 
lettus, the diminutive of dau hence this title was alſo gi- 
ven (not as a name of ſervice) to young men of the highel: 
quality before they were knighted; 


11 ot un f;z de ſa muller, 
Ki reit pas uncore chivaler, 


Veliet enleit ct beaus ct gent Roman d'Ipomedon, 


So that if Edward III. as Mr. Speght ſays, “ did entitle Lau- 
„ rence Hattings Lord of Aburganey FaleAum noftrum," 
I ſhould gueſs that the ſaid lord was not“ the king's grome, 
page, or ſervant,” (as he ſuppeſcs, or his yeoman, as Chau 
cet was) but his ward. 
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merits were rewarded by this royal bounty (e), are 
poiuts equally unkno wn. 


mould have been glad to have met with any ground 
for ſuppoſing that this mark of royal tivour was a reward of 
dur Author's pectical merits. hat Chaucer had before this 
tine diltinputthed himſelf by his poetical performances is al- 
wot certain. have mentioned a ſuſpicion Cn. on ver. 1929, ] 
that Te Aﬀlemib. of Tru nn $70 the courtihip of Blanche 
of Laucalter by john uf Caunt, W¹ño married her m 1359, the 
22 year of E. III.; ard perhaps The Complaint of the Black 
Kaiyht might be written tor Joha of Gau:it during the fame 
cuurtihip. It is ft more probable that his trantation-Gt the 
Roman de la Rofe, ard I's 'froitus, vere buth compoſed beiore 
1267, the era of which we arc . akin ng: but [ thin! i i: the King 
hae really patromied Chaucer as a poet we mult cara i n 
ſe clear evidence Of tuck 2 cunnexion. It the one had been 
fond of verſes the other would certainly have given him fag, 
eſpecially as he might have exerted his genus in the pratfe of 
lv Mattrious a pron without any necemty of lattering. It 
we contider further that 2 f years after the King appointed 
hn to be Comptroller of the Cuitom of Wool, Sc. in the 
port of London, with the following injunction in his patent 
* ſo that the ſaid Geifroy write with his own hand his rolls 
„touching the ſaid office, and continually rei:de there, and 
de and execute all things pertaining to the ſaid C Rce in his 
” Own proper perion, and nut by his ſubitituce,” -we ſhall 
provably be of opinion that his Majeſty was either totally in- 

Able of Ou Author s poetic! talents, or at leaſt had no 
Rint to encuurage lum in the cultivation or exerciſe of them. 
t πE¾ůd ſcem that Id ward, though agorned with many royal 

| u her OICK virtucs, had not the gift © d:tcerning and patro- 
iN wy "a great poet, A4 ft whit h. ike that of genuine poGe.rys 
þ we way believe one who perhaps tpoke teeiuyiy upon the 


luc) is only beſtowed on the choſen tew by the peculiar ta- 


Your of Lieaven ; 
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From this time we find frequent mention of him ie 
various publick inſtruments. In the 46 E. III, [apy 
Rymer | the King appoints him Envoy (with two 0- 
thers) to Genoa, by the title of Scutifer nefler (). In 
the 48 E. III. he has a grant for life of a pitcher cf 
wine daily [ap. Rymer] and in the ſame year a grant, 
during pleaſure, of the office of Comptroller of the 
Cuſtom of Wools, Cc. in the port of London [ii. 
In the 49 E. III. the King grants to him the Ward- 
ſhip of Sir Edmond Staplegate's heir [mſſ. Rymer, 
E. III. vol. xi. n. 12.] for which he received 10 41, 
ſibid. R. II. vol. i. n. 16.] and in the next year ſome 
forfcited wool to the value of 717. 45. 6d. [Life of 
Ch. Urr.] In the laſt year of Edw. III. he was ſent 


] obſerve,liowever,that notwithſtanding the pettiſying quality 
with which theſe cuttomhouſe accounts might be expected to 
operate upon Chaucer's genius he probably wrote his Houſe 
of Fame while he was in that office: I gather this from b. l. 
ver. 144, where the Eagle fays to him 


For when thy labour al Cone is, 

And hait made all thy »ckenyngei, 

In fiede of refit and of neue thynres 

Thou goeſt home tu thyne houſe anone, Cc. 


Our ſquier ; ſo that in the courſe of theſe five years our 
Author had been promoted from the rank of yeoman to that of 
ſquier, attendant upon the King. Scutifer and armiger, Lat. 
are ſynonymous terms for the French Fſcuier. The biogta- 
phers thinking, I ſuppoſe, the title of Squier too vulgar, have 
changed it into Shieldbearer, as if Chaucer had the ſpeciat ot- 
fice of carrying the King's thield. Some obſereatiuns12v* 
been made upon this, appointment of Chaucer as Envoy tv 
Genoa in The Diſcourte, c. n. 20. 
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to France with Sir Guichard D' Angle and Richard 
Stan, {or Sturry] to treat of a marriage between the 
Prince of Wales, Richard, and a daughter of the 
French king [Ftoiſſart, vol. i. chap. 325.] 

In the next year, 1 R. II. his annuity of 20 marks 
was confirmed to him, and another annuity of 20 
marks was granted to him in lieu of the pitcher of 
wine daily, [5ee the licenſe to furrender theſe grants 
in the Life of Ch. Urr. } lt is probable too that he was 
confirmed in his oſſice of Comptroller, though the in- 
firument has not been produced (g). In the It of 
R. II. he had the King's licenſe to ſurrender his two 
grants of 2c marks cach in favour of John Scalby (5). 


2) This is probable I think, becauſe Chaucer in his Teſta- 
ment of Love frequently alludes to his loſs of office as one of 
the greateſt misfortunes brought upon him by bis meddling in 
thoſe diiturdances which happened in the city of London in 
the 7 of R. IT. When he fled to avoid being examined in re- 
lation to theſe diſturbances (as he ſays, 'Tett. of L. ol. 329, b.) 
he was prohahly ſuperſeded in his office. 

„ "This licenſe reciting the two grants is printed in the 
Lite of Ch. Urr. and the author of that life his obſerved that 
this furrender was probably occaſtoned by our Author's di- 
Freited circumſtances. Either he deſpaired of procuring pay- 
ment of his pentions, or perhaps wanted to raife 2 ſum of 


ready money. Ihe ſame writer has extracted from "Che Tet. 


of Love almoſt all that is now to be known of the hittory 
of this difirets, which he aſeribes very truly to Chaucer's un- 
tortunate engagements with that party in the city of Lon- 
aon of which Joln of Northampton was at the head. What 
the real deſigns of that party were, and how a trifling city- 
*10t, as it ſeems to have been, came to de treated as a rebel. 
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In the 13 of R. II. he appears to have been Clerk of 


the Works at Weſtminiter, fc and in the following 
year at Windſor (i). In the 17 K. II. the King grant- 


lion, are points of great obſcurity. There is good ground to 
believe that Northampton was connected with the Duke «© 
Lancailter. At his trial, in Auguit 1354, he contended that lc 
ourht not to be tried in the abience of his lord the Duke: 
uno verbo,“ ſays Wa ſingham, p. 310. * ſuſcitavit ſuſpicio- 
„ nem ſiniſtram tam vulgi quam procerum contra Ducem.” 
He was condemned however to perpctual impriſonment, i: 
which he remained till July 1390. when according to dre 
Monk of Eveſham. p. 1224) “ad initantiam Ducis Lancaſtrix, 
% johannes Northam eee ſocii fut nuper de Londonis 
reſtituti ſunt ad priſtinas libertates,” the judgment 
epainſt him was reverſe d in parhament the next year, Re, 
Yarl. 14 K. II. n. 36, and he was reitored to his lands, C. 
the year fullowing, Met. FA. 15 R. II. n. 33. This connexion 
of Northampton with the Duke of Lancaſter will account tor 
the part which Chaucer appears to have taken in this unhappy 
aſlair. IIc was very ca:ly attached to that duke, and was at 
this time mariicd to a {ur of Catharine Swynfore the Duke's 
miftrefs ; and it is obietvahle that the iirft mark of royal fa- 
vour which he received after bis dittretſes was beſtowed upon 
him at the ſame tune that Northampton received his pardon, 
and probably through the ſame mediation, 

(i $ce Tauner*s Bio. Brit. v. Chaucer, n. e. It may jultly be 
doubted whether theſe two offices together indermnified our 
Author for the lf of his former office in the Cuftoms ; that 
was probably a very lucrative one. Ile coraplains of“ being 
e berafte out of dignitic of office, in which he made gathering 
* of worlktly godes;“ and in another place he ſpeaks of himie!i 
as“ once glorious in worldly welefulnellc, and having ſuc: 
„ godes in welthe as maken men riche.” ['reſt. of Love, 
fol. 326, a. b.] But that he ſhould ever have been poſſeſſed of 
lands and revenues to the yea rly value almoſt of a thouſand 
pounds according to the tradition repeated ty Mr. Spelz 
ls quite incredible. 
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eto him a new annuity of 201. [ap. R.] (4);—in the 
21 his protection for two years (ibid. —and in the 
22 a pipe of wine annually id.] In the next year, 
the 1 H. IV. his two grants of the annuity of 20/7. and 
of the pipe of wine, were confirmed to him {mil. 
Rymer, H. IV. vol. i. n. 27,] and at the ſame time he 
had an additional grant of an annuity of 40 marks, 
ibid, n. 18. ] He died, according to the inſcription 


on his tombſtone, in the beginning of the 2 H. IV. 


on the 25th of Oct. 1400. 
"Theſe I thiak are the principal facts in Chauccr's 
life which are atteſted by authentick evidences (H. 


(1) If Chaiicer was ever poſſeſſed of Dunnington Caftte in 
Ferkihire, (as his biographers ſuppoſe he was) he matt have 
purchaſed it about this tine, for it appears to have been in 
the potiethon of Sir Richard Adderbury in the 16th ygar of 
Rich. II. Monat. Avg. ii. 47 4. We have no proof of an} ſuch 
purchaſe, and the {ituation of his ailairs makes it highly im- 
probable. The tradition which Mr, Evelyn mentions in his 
Sylva, of an oak in Dunnington-park called Chaucer's oak, 
may be ſufficiently accounted for without ſuppoſiag that it 
was planted by Chaucer tiimſelf, as the Caſtle was ui Woubdtedly 
in the hands of Thomas Chaucer for many years. 

J It appears further from the Exitus, Paſt h. 4 R. IF [of. 
Rymer, R. II. vol. ii. n. 3. ] that Chaucer, on the 24 May 1381. 
received at the Exchequer a half year's payment of His ovn 
toannuities of 20 marks each, and alſo a h. ilf year's pavment 

{an annuity of 10 marks, granted by E. III. and confirmed 
by R. II. to his wife Philippa.“ nuper uni domicellarum Phi- 
2 * pp, nuper Reginz Angliz.” Ihe title given to her cf d- 

1cella proves that the was unmarried at the time of her bein 
the Queen's ſervice. 'There is a patent in Rymer, 43 E. wm. 
vy which the King, about tour months after Queen FL Pra 
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We learn from himſelf, in his Treatiſe oti the Afro: 
labe, that he had a ſon called Lowis, who was ten 


death, grants annuities to nine of her domicelle, ⁊ ig. to four 
of them 10 marks, to two 5 pounds, ard to three 5 marks 
One of them is called Philippa Pykard, and might very well be 
iuppoicd to be the lady whom Chaucer atterwards married. 
ic were not for two objections, 1. that the amivity granted ly 
ber is only 5 pounds, whereas Chaucer's wife appears by thi; 
record to have had one of 106 marks; and, 2. that the hiltori- 
ans, though they own themicives totally ignorant of the Chri- 
Han name of Chaucer's wiſe, are all agreed that her ſurname 
was Rouet, the ſame with that of her father and eldeſt nge: 
Catharine Swyntord. The firft objection might be got over 
by ſuppcting that her annuity, though at firſt only 5 pounds, 
was increaſed perhaps upon her marriavce with Chaucer! tt 
to marks. As to the other point, it js not impofttble that the; 
ather and the eldeſt fiſter, who was bis heirets, [Sce pat. 13, 
II. IV. p. 1. m. 35, ce Rymer] might bear the name of de 
Rouet or Ge Roelt, as it is in the pat. 13 H. IV. uit quoted 
ſi om tome ctlate in their poſiethon, and vet the younger titte! 
might be called by the ſamily- name of Prkarg. — If the te- 
cores of payments at the Exctequer tor the cleven years pre- 
ceding 1381 are ſtill in being they may enable us to clear up 
theſe doubts, and alto perhaps to aſcertain very nearly the time 
ot Chaucer's mari tage, as they will probably thew when he be- 
gan to receive his wite's annuity. It this lat point were atcer- 
tained we mould know better what to think of the relation d 
'Thomes Chaucer toour Author. Mr. Speght infurms us“ that 
e ſome held opinion that 'Chomas Chaucer was not the ſonne 
« of Gellrey;“ and there are certainly many circumftances 
which might incline us to that opinion. Iv as in hopes of meet 
ing with ſome light upon this ſubject in a poem which Lid. 
pate is laid to have written, entitled“ A Cumplaint upon thy 
departure cf Thomas Chaucer into France upon the Kyrge's 
„% Amballate.“ A pocm with this title is extant in m /, 
367. 32, in the havdwiiting of J. Stewe, but upon infects 
ound it to be a mere love-bellad, without the leatt ime 
nabe rere ce to Ikumas Chaucer, 
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years of age in 1391. It is the only circumſtance, as 
| recolle&, relating to his family of which he has in- 
formed us. A few other hiſtorical parricu:arsreiating 
to himſelf, which may be collected from his writings, 
have been taken notice of already; and perhaps a 
more attentive examination of his Works might fur- 
niſh a few more. We mult be cautious however, in 
ſuch an examination, of fuppoling alluſions which 
Chaucer never intended, or of arguing from pieces 
which he never wrote as if they were his. We mutt 
not infer, from his repeated commendations of the 
daiſy- flower, that he was ſpecialty favoured by Mar- 
garct Counteſs of Pembroke (m) ; and ill leſs ſnould 


m) Jean find no other foundation for this notion; Mr. 
Specht, who fir ftarted it, ſays that “ it may appeare in di- 
vers treatiſes by him written, as in the Prologue of the 
& Legend of Good Women under the name of the Daytic, and 
*likewife in a bahad beginniug, In the /erfon of Hue nier.“ 
The ballad is among the additions made by J. Stowe to Chau- 
cer's Works in 1551, aud, like the greatet part ot thoite addi- 
tions, is of very duvione autnority, to ule the gentleit terms: 
hut ſuppoling it genuine, there is nothing in it to make us 
believe that it had any reierence tu the Counteſs of Pembroke, 
That its coramendations of the daiſy ouyht not to weigh 
with us is very plain fron the other piece ted by Mr. Speylit;z 
for Ihe Legende of 42004 Vornen, in which he imagines che 
Lady Margaret to be honoured under the name of the Daiſy, 
was certainty not written till at leaſt twelve years after that 
hdy's death. [Sce The Bifcourſe, Oc. n. z. for the date of 
The Legende. Ihe Counteſs Margaret muſt have died not 
iter than 137, as the exarl's fon bv his fecond wier Anne was 
about mnetcen years of age when he was k'led in a tourng- 
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Ixxvi BIST, PASSAGES IN LIFE OF CHAUCER, 


we ſet him down as a /o//o2ver of Alain Chartier (2), 
becauſe his editors have falſely aſcribed to him a tranſ- 
lation of one of Alain's poems. 


ment in 1391. Hollinſted. p. 471. ] It is poſſible that le dit de 
ta fleur de lis et de la Marguerite, by Guillaume de AMachaut, 
[ Acad. des Intc. t. xx. p. 3S1,] and the Dirtie de la four de la 
Margherite by Froiſurt, [ ibid. t. x. p. 669,] (neither of which 
had the leaſt relation to the Counteſs of Pembroke} might fur- 
nith us with the true key to thoſe myſtical compliments which 
our poet has paid to the daity-flower. 

(i; Leland was the firſt author of this Rory, which is totally 
inconſiſtent with chronology. The time of Alain's birth has 
not been ſettled with precition, but he was certainly living 
near 40 years aſter Chaucer's death, which makes it morally 
impoſlible that the latter ſhould have followed him in his at- 
tempts to pohith his native language. Inftead therefore of ſup- 
poling, from the tranſlation of Za beile Dame ſans Merciz, 
that Chaucer imitated Alain Chartier, we thould rather con- 
clude that he was not the autbor of that tranſlation, which 
indeed in mi. Harl. 372 is expreſsly attributed to a Sir Richard 
Ros. I will juſt take notice of another opinion, (which has 
been propagated upon as little foundation) that Chaucer imi- 
zated the Provencal poets. Mr. Rymer, who I believe firſt made 
the diſcovery, ſpeaks only of his having borrowed from their 
language, [View of Trag. p. 70, ] but Mr. Dryden found out 
that he compoſed after their manner, particularly his tale of 
The Flower and the Leaf, [ Pref. to tables.] Mr. Warton alſo 
thinks that 'The Houſe of Fame was originally a Provencat 
compoſition, Hi. of Eng. Po. p. 359, 458.—How far Chau- 
cer's iunguage was borrowed has been conũidered already in 
the Filay, Fc. part i. I will only add here that I have not 
obſerved in any of his writings a fingle phrase or word which 
has the leaſt appearance of having been fetebed by him from 
the ſouth of the Loire. With reſpect to the manner and matter 
of his compoſitions, till ſome clear inſtance of tation be pro- 
duced I thall be flow to believe that in either he ever copied 
the poets of Provence, with whoſe works I apprehend he lad 
very little if any acquaiatance, 
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PREFACE 
To Mr. Tyrebitt's edition of The Canterbury Tales, 


Tur firft object of this publication was to give the 
text of The Canterbury Tales as correct as the ml. 
within the reach of the editor would enable him to 
make it. 

The account of former editions in the Appendix 
to this Preface (A) wiil ſhew that this object had 
kitherto been either entirely neglected, or at teat 

very imperfectly purſued : the editor therefore has 
proceeded as if his Author had never been publiſzcd 
before: he has formed the text throuęl. out from the 
ml. and has paid little regard to the readings of any 
edition except the two by Caxton, each of which 
may now be conſidered as a manuteript. A lift of 
the miſ. collated or contulted upon this occaſion is 
ſudjoined (). 

ln order to make the Pro; der uſe of theſe mſl. to 
unravel the confutions of their orthography, and to 
judge between a great number of various readi nes, 
it was neceflary to inquire into the ſtate of our lan- 
wage and verſification at the time when Chaucer 
wrote, and alſo, as much as was poſſible, into the 
peculiarities of his ſtyle and manner of compoſit ien; 
nor was it leſs neceſſary to examine with {ome al tens 
ton the work now intended to be republi tihcd, to 
draw a line between the imperſ: dctions winch may be 
fi} ppoſe d to have been left in it by the Author, and 
tote which have crept into it Ges, to diſtin zuiſn 
tne parts where the Author appears as an inventor 
trom thoſe where he is merely a tranſlator or imita- 
r. and throughout the whole to trace his alluſions 
a varicty of forgotten books and obivicte cuſtoms. 
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IXxvlii PREFACE, 


As a certain degree of information upon all thieſe 
points will be found to be neceſſary even for the 
reading of The Canterbury Tales with intelligence 
and ſatisfaction, the editor hopes he ſhall be excuſed 
for ſuppoſing that the majority of his readers will not 
be diſpleaſed with his attempt to ſhorten at leaſt the 
labour of their inquiries, by laying before them tuch 
parts of the reſult of his own reſearches as he judges 
will be moſt conducive to that purpoſe ; he has there- 
fore added to the text, 1. An Eflay on the Language 
and Verſification of Chancer ; 2. An Introductory 
Diſcourſe to The Canterbury Tales; and, 3. Notes, 
into which he has thrown an account of the moſt ma- 
terial various readings, illuſtrations of particular pai- 
ſages, and explanations of the moſt uncommon word; 
and phraſes, eſpecially ſuch as are omitted or ill ex- 
plained in the Gloſſary to Urry's edition, 

He had once an intention of adding a gloſſary and 
a life of Chaucer; from the former of theſe under- 
takings he was deterred + by the bulk to which this 
publication had already ſwollen, and by the con!;- 
deration that a gloſſary adapted to a part only of 
Chaucer's writings mult neceſſarily be a very imper- 
fect work, the utility of which would by no means 


* In this Eſſay is contained a ſhort view of Engliſh poetry to 
the time of Chaucer, the trouble of compiling which the edi- 
tor might perhaps have ſaved himſelf if he had foreſeen that 
Mr. Warton's Hittory of Englith Poetry would have appeared 
ſo ſoon. Both the Eſſay and the IntroduQory Diſcourſe were 
printed before Mr. Warton's book was publithed, which is 
mentioned not ſo much to obviate any ſuſpicion of plagiariſm 
as to apclugize ſor whatever deſects there may be in either o- 
thoſe treatiſes from a want of the lights which that learned 
and clegant writer has thrown upon all parts of this ſubject. 

t his Gloffary has ſince been publithed. See vol, xiv. 
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be proportionable to the labour employed in compi- 
ling it. If this attempt to invite the attention of the 
publick to their too much neglected bard ſhould fo 
far {ucceed as to bring to light any mſl. by the help of 
which, together with thoſe in the Bodleian and other 
libraries, the remainder of the writings of Chaucer 
might be rettored to a tolerable degree of purity, a 
cood gloſſary to the whole would be a moſt uſeful 
work, and indeed would anſwer all the purpoſes of 
a dictionary of our ancient language. 

With reſpect to a life of Chaucer he found, after 
a reaſonable waſte of time and pains in ſearching for 
materials, that he could add few yacla to thoſe which 
have already appeared in ſeveral lives of that poet; 
and he was not ditpoſed either to repeat the com- 
ments and inventions by which former biographers 
have endeavoured to ſupply the deficiency of facts, 
or to ſubſtitute any of his own for the ſame lau- 
dable purpole : inſtead therefore of a formal life of 
his Author, which upon theſe principles muſt have 
been a very meagre narration, he has added to this 
Preface a ſhort Abſtract of the Hiſtorical Paſſages 
of the Life of Chaucer with remarks *, which may 
ſerve to ſeparate for the future thoſe paſſages from 
others which have nothing to recommend them to 
credit but the ſingle circumſtance of having been of- 
ten repeated. 

He will detain the reader no longer than juſt to 
deſire his indulgence for the errata which are ſpeci- 
hed in the annexed table: thoſe of the printer are 
diſtinguiſhed by Italicks; of the reſt the editor muſt 
take the ſhame to himſelf: they are owing partly to 
lis having omitted to inſert the true readings in the 
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IIXxX PREFACE. 


copy prepared for the preſs, and partly to his having 
imprudently adopted ſome leſs authorized readings, 
and even conjectures, inſtead of the readings of the 
beſt mſſ. When the paſſages here pointed out are 
corrected he does not recollect to have deviated from 
the mil; (except perhaps by adding the final » toa 
very few words) in any one inſtance of which the 
reader is not advertiſed in the notes. 
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{ A) APPENDIX TO PRECEDING PREFACE. 
An account of former editions of The Canterbary Tales, 


LS 

Tur art of printing had been invented and exerci- 
ſed for a conſiderable time in moſt countries of Eu- 
rope before the art of criticiſm was called in to ſu- 
perintend and direct its operations; it is therefore 
much more to the Honour of our meritorious country- 
man, William Caxton, that he choſe to make The 
Canterbury Tales one of the earlieſt productions of 
his preſs, than it can be to his diſcredit that he printed 
them very incorrectly. He probably took the firſt mſ. 
that he could procure to print from, and it happened 
unluckily to be one of the worſt in all reſpects that 
he could poſſibly have met with. The very few co- 
pics of this edition which are now remaining (a) have 
no date, but Mr. Ames ſuppoſes it to have been 
printed in 1475 or 1476. 

It is ſtill more to the honour of Caxton that when 
he was informed of the imperfections of his edition 
he very readily undertook a ſecond, ** for to ſatisfy 
the Auctour,” (as he ſays himſelf) © where as to- 
fore by ygnoraunce he had erryd in hurtyng and dyf- 
« famyng his book.“ His whole account of this mat- 
ter, in the Preface to this ſecond edition, is ſo clear 
and ingenuous that I ſhall inſert it below in his own 
words (6). This edition is allo without date, except 

(a) The late Mr. Weſt was ſo obliging as to lend me a com- 
plete copy of this edition, which is now, as I have heard, in the 
King's library. There is another complete copy in the library 
of Merton College, which is illuminated, and has a rulcd line 
under every printed one, to give it the appearance, I ſuppoſe, 
of a mf, Neither of thoſe books, though ſeemingly complete, 
has any preface or advertiſement. 

J Pref, to Caxton's ad edit. from a copy in the library of 
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Ixxxii ACCOUNT OF FORMER £DIT. CANT. TAS. 


that the Preface informs us that it was printed ix 
vears after the firſt. 


St. John's Col. Oxford, p. Amer, 55.—* Whiche book I have 
** dyivgently overſen, and duly examyned to the ende that it 
ug made accordyng unto his owen makvag; for ltyade many 
oi the ſayd bookcs, whiche wryters have abrydgyd it, and 
* many thynges left out, and in ſome places have ſette certa: 1 
„en M's chat he never MAGE > ne ſette in vs booke ; of wh: 

* bookes fo incorreQe was one bhroughite to me vi. yere "aſd 
© whiche 1 ſuppot «4 h had ben veray true = correcte, and ac- 
* cordyng to the ſame I dyde do enprynte a certavn number 
* of them, whvches anon were {oide to many and dvveiſe gen- 
ty men, of whom one gentyiman cam to me, and favd that 
this book was not accordyng in many places unto the bock 
„% that Gefterey Chaucer had made; to wiom I anſwered, 
* that I had made it accordynng to my co 4% and by me was 
„% nothyng auded ne mynysthyd. 'Thenne he ſayd, he knew? 
* a book whyche hys fader had and 2 lovyd, that was 
* very treue, and occordvrg unty hvs owen firtt book by hm 
„% made; and fayd more, yt I w: d enprytite it agayn he wo! 0 
« gete me the ſame book for a copve, how be it he Wyſt well 
* that hvs fader old rot glaoly departe iro it. 'Fo whom 
© ſay4, in crasthat ho coude gete me ſuche a book, trewe and 
correcte, yet lu old ones endevoyre me toenprynteit agayr, 
* tor to fatisly the Auctour, where as totore by YEnoraunce | 
«« ertyd in 1. urtyng and dyFamyng his book in dyverce places, 
«+ in ivtting in ſomme thynges that he never ſayd ne made, and 
« leving out many ibynges that he made, Whyche ben requy- 
* ſite to be ſette in it; And thus ve fyll at accord, and he full 
* centylly gate of kys fader the ſaid book, and de yvered it! 
© me, by whiche I have corrected my bank, as hcere after as 
% alonge by the ayde of alinightyGod ima tlowe, whom hum, 
% biy beſeche,” H Mr. Lewis, in his Lite of Caxton, p. 104, 
has publithed a minute account of the contents of this _— 
from a copy in the library of Magdalen College Cambridge, bu 
without deciding whether it is the tirit or the ſecond edition= 
it is undoubtedly the fecond, but the Preface is loft. There is 
an unpertect copy of cis cdi ion in the Muſcum, and anothii 
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ACCOUNT or FORMER EDIT. CANT. TALES, Kzziil 


Ames mentions an edition of Chancer's Canter- 
bury 'Taies collected Ly Wiitiam Caxton, and printed 
by Wynken de Worde at Weſtmeſtre in 1495, folio. 
He does not appear to have ſeen it himiels, nor have 
| ever met with any other authority for its exittence, 

which however 1 do not mean to difpute: it there 
V. 45 ſuch an edition we acre be tolcrabhy {ure that 10 
ras only 4 copy of Caxton's, 

Tits was certainly the cast of both Pynſon's edi- 
tions : he has pretized to Loth the introductory part 
„ Caxton's proheme to his tecond edition without 
the leaſt alteration. In what follows he fays that he 
purpoies to imprint his book in the firſt editicn | 
* by a copy of the ſaid Maſter Caxton, and in the 
ſt ond] TN copy of William Caxton's imp rint- 
« ing” (e). That the copy mentioned in both theſe 
waffe ges, by which Pynton purpoſed to imprint, was 
cally Caxton's {cond edition, is evident trom the 
ſlighteſt compariton of the three becks. Pynion's 
felt edition has no date, but is ſuppoted (upon good 
greunds I think) to have been printed not long ai- 
— 1497, the year of Caxton's dtath: his ſecond edi- 

on (4) is dated in 1526, and was the firſt in which 


in the library of the Royal Scciety : both together would not 
nake a complete one. 

See the protemies to Pynſon's iſt and 2d edit. in the Pre- 
face to Urry's Chaucer. There is a complete copy of Pynſon's 
lit edit. in the library of the Royal Society. 

% 1 venture to call this Pyninn” 's 2d cdit. though Ames 
from une notes of Bagford) fpeaks of editions in 1520 and 
!1522. He does not appear to have ſeen them himſcif. Mr. Weit 
had a copy of the edition of 1526, in which the name of the 
pr mer and the d. te ot the inpremon are regularly fet down 

tne end of the Canterbury ales; atter that follow 'Frutlus 
Af. Crevide and 's he Beke of laue at the end of which las. 
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Ixxxiv ACCOUNT OF FORMER EDIT, CANT, TALES, 


a collection of ſome other pieces of Chaucer was add- 
cd to The Canterbury Tales. 

The next edition which I have been able to mect 
with was printed by 'Thomas Godfray in 1532. It 
this be not the very edition which Leland ſpeaks of 
as printed by Berthelette (e), with the aſſiſtance of 


is a note copied from Caxton's edition of the ſame book, with 
this addition, “and here followeth another of his workes ;” 
but in Mr. Weſt's copy nothing followed. The writer of the 
Preface to ed. Urr. ſeems to have had the ule of a copy of this 
edition in 1526, which contained ſome other pieces of Chau- 
cer's, and ſeveral by other hands. See the Pref. to ed. Urr. 
% I think it neceſſary to flate Leland's account of the edi- 
tions of Chaucer in his own words, from Tanner's Bi. Brit, 
v. Chaucer. Non alienum meo erit initituto palam facere, Cu- 
lielmum Caxodunum, huminem nec indiligentem nec indoctum, 
et quem conſtat primum Londini artem exercuille typogra- 
phicam, Chauceri opera, quotquot vel pretio vel precibus 
comparare potuit, n unum volumen cc He. Vicit tamen Cax- 
odunicam editionem Bertholetus noiter opera Gulichmi Thynii, 
qui multo labore, ſedulitate, ac cura uſus in perquirendis ve- 
tullis exemplaribus, multa prime adjecit editioni. Sed nec in 
hac parte caruit Brianus Tucca, mihi familiaritate conjunctif- 
ſimus, et Anglicæ linguæ eloquentia mirificus, ſua gloria, 
edita in poſtremam impreſſionem pre fatione elimata,luculeiita, 
eleganti. Sequar igitur codicen paucis abhinc annis impreſſum, 
et promiſſum adponam ſyllabon. He then gives a ſyllabus of the 
Works of Chaucer contamed in that edition, as follows: F:- 
bulge Cartiane xxiv, quarum duz ſoluta oratione ſcript ; ſed 
Petri Aratoris fabula, que communi doQorum conceniu 
Chaucero, tanquam vero parenti, attribuitur, in utraque cdi- 
tione, quia malos ſacerdotum mores vehementer increpavit, 
ſupreſſa eſt. De arte amandi, alias Ramaunce of the Roſe, E&'c.— 
Before 1 make any remarks upon this account I mult obſerve 
that it was drawn up by Leland betore the year 1549: this ap- 
pears ſrom his New-Year's-Gift to Henry VIII. in the xxxvll 
yeare of his raygne, (1 Jan. 1546, in which he ſays expre'>4 
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Mr. William Thynne, (as I rather ſuſpect it is) we 
may be aſſured that it was copied from that. Mr. 


that he had ſpent the laſt fix years in travelling about the kings 
dom, “all bis other occupations intermitted,” (edit. 17.45, 
p. 22, prefixed to Leland's Itin. v. i.] ſo that his book De /7- 
ris Hu ribus, which he (peaks of as finithed in the fame piece, 
p. 21, muſt have been finithed before he ſet out upon his tra- 
vels. 1 will obterve tov, by the way, that the biographers of 
Leland ſeem to have confounded theſe laſt fix vears travels 
with his former traveis in execution of the commiſſion pranted 
to him by Henry VIII. to ſearch the libraries of monalteries, 
colleges, Wc, That commillion was granted in the ycar 1533, 
25 H. VIII. but how many years he {pent in tlie execution of 
| there is no author:ty that I can find for decermining with 
preciion,-In the account above-quoted Leland is certainly 
miſtaken in ſaying that Caxton calleded the Works of Chau- 
tet int9 one . He printed two editions of The Canter- 
bury Tales by themrtelves, as has been ſhewn above; he allo 
printed Boethiug,' Croilns and Creſſida, and The Bonk of Fame, 
but each in a ſeparate volume, and ſome ſmaller pieces of 
Chaucer, intermixed with ſeveral of Lydgate, Oc. in another 
volume, of which che contents may be ſeen in Middleton's 
Dilert, p. 263, n. d; but it does not appear that he ever at- 
tempted to collect theſe ſeparate publications into one vo- 
lume.—Leland is alſo inaccurate, at leaſt in repreſenting the 
elition by "Chynne as coming next aſter that by Caxton, with- 
ut taking any notice of the intermediate editions by Pynſon, 
nd eſpecially that in 1526, in which an attempt was really 
made to collect che Works of Chaucer into one volume. 
"may appear preſumptuous to go further, and to charge him 
th inaccuracy in his deſcription of that very edition by 
Inynne which te ſeems to have had before his eves, but I am 
auch inclined to ſuipect (as I have intimated in the text) that 
de edition which he ſpeaks of as printed by Berthelette was 
rally printed by Codfray, and that the Preface of Brianus 
ucca (Sir brian Tuke) which he commends ſo much, was 
thing elſe but the prefatory addreſs or dedication to the 
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'"Thynne's Dedication to Henry VIII. ſtands at the 
head of it, and the great number of Chaucer's Works, 


King, which is prefixed to Godſray's and other later edi- 
tions in the name of Mr. William Thynne. The mittake 
niay not have been ſo extravagant as it appears to be at 
fi1ik. It is poſſible that Berthelette might be concerned in 
putting forth the edition of 1532 though it was printed 
by Godfray; and it is very probable that the Dedication, 
(which is in ſuch a ſtyle/ts I think very likely to be commend. 
ed by Leland) though ſtanding in the name of Mr. William 
'Thynne, was compoſed for him by Sir Brian Tuke. Mr. 
'Thynne himſelf, I apprehend,wzs rather a lover than a maſter 
of theſe ſtudies. In ſupport of this ſuſpicion I obſerve firſt, 
that the ſyllabus which Leland has given of the contents of 
Perthelette's edition agrees exactly enough with the contents 
of the edition by Godfray, a few ſmall pieces only being omits 
ted by him. Second, the date of Godfray's edition in 1522 
agrees perſealy with what Leland ſays of the edition in que- 
{tion, (vi. that it was printed a few years before) and with 
the probable date of Mr. 'Thynne's edition, which appears to 
have been publithed not earlier than 1520, and certainly not 
later than 1532, It was not publithed earlier than 15 30, be- 
cauſe the French Grammar made by an Engliſhman, mention» 
ed in the Dedication, muſt mean, in all probability, Z'eclairs 
ciſcment de la largue Francoiſe by John Palſgrave, the printing 
of which was finiſhed by John Hawkins 18 July 1530, and 
the privilege granted on the 2 September following. It was 
not later than 1532, becauſe the Dedication appears in Got- 
fray*s edition of that year. Third, if Berthelette had printed 
Mr. Imynne's edit. 1531, (we will ſuppcſe) it is inconceivable 
that Godfray ſhould ſet about another edition ſo immediate 
as to be able to publiſh it the very next year. Though the 
printers of that age had a very imperſect notion, 1 apprehers, 
of copyright at Common Law, they may be preſumed to have 
had always acertain common ſenſe which would reſtrain then 
from undertaking a new impreſſion of a book while à co! 
ſiderable number of copies of a former impreſſion remained 
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never before publiſhed, which appear in it, fully en- 
titles it to the commendations which have always 


unſold, whether theſe copies belonged to themſelves or to 
others. Belides, Godfray's edition has no appearance ofa haſty 
piratical impreſſion ; it is upon a fine paper, and the types and 
preſs-work are remarkably neat and elegant. Fourth, I think we 
have Berthelette's own authority tor believing that he did not 
print Mr. Thynne's edit. of Chaucer. Inthe Preface to Gower's 
Confeſſio Amantis, which he publiſhed in this very year 1532, 
after having mentioned Troilus and Creſeide, he goes on thus; 
„The whiche noble warke, and many other of the ſayde 
« Chauſer*s that never were before imprinted, and thoſe that 
« very fewe men knewe and fewer hadde them, be now of late 
« put forthe together in a fayre volume.” There can be no 
doubt that in this patſage he refers to Mr. Thynne's edit. and 
if he had printed it himſelf I think he would certainly have 
claimed the honour of it. At the ſame time the favourable 
manner in which he ſpeaks of it, would lead one to imagine 
(as has been ſuggeſted above) that he had ſume concern in it. 
— Upon the whole, therefore, I am perſuaded that the edit. 
by Godfray in 15 32 is the edition which Leland (peaks of as 
printed by Berthelette. I have given above what I conjecture 
to have been the probable grounds of liis miſtake. But indeed 
when we recollect the hurry in which this work of Leland mult 
have been compiled, and that it was left by him unfiniſhed, we 
need not ſeek for any other cauſes ofthe inaccuracies with which 
it abounds, In theJatter part ofthe paſſage cited above he ſpeaks 
of The Ploughman's 'Tale by the title of Petri Aratoris Fabula, 
confounding it, in the title at leaſt, with Pierce Ploughman's Vi- 
ſions; for Ido not ſuppoſe that he meant toattribute theViſions 
to Chaucer, though in fa the one might as well be attributed 
to him as the other. Notwithſtanding the immoderate length 
of this note I muſt not ſuppreſs another teſtimony which may 
be ptod uced in favour of the exiſtence of an edition of Chau- 
cer by Mr. Thynne diſtin from that printed by Godfray. 
Mr. Speght in his Life of Chaucer has the ſollowing paſſage ; 
„M. Wiiliam Thynne, in his firſt printed booke of Chaucer's 
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been given to Mr, 'Thynne's edition on that account, 
Accordingly it was ſeveral times reprinted as the 


« Works with one columbe on aſide, had a talc called The Pil- 
« orim's Tale, which was more odious to the clergie than the 
& ſpeach of the Plonghinan. The tale began thus, In Lincolne- 
& hire faft by a fenne—Standeth a religious houſe, who doth it 
«© kenne. The argument of which tale, as allo the occation 
« thereof, and the cauſe why it was leſt out of Chaucer's 
ﬆ* Works, ſhall hereafter be ſhewed, if God permit, in M. Fran, 
% Thynne's Comment upon Ch. and the tale itfe!te publiſhed, 
« jf 1-/ſibly it can be found. it muit be allowed that Ulis de · 
ſcript ion of Mr. Thynne's firſt edition, with one columbe 01.4 
© fe, and a tale called The Pilgrim's Tale,“ does not ſuit the 
edition printed by Godfray, which is in two columns, and has 
no Pilgrim's tale : but I obſerve that Mr. Speght does not pre- 
tend to have ſeen this book ; he even doubts whether the tale 
can be found, If therefore I ſhould be able to prove that the 
tale which he ſpeaks of could not poſſibly be in Mr. Thynne's 
firſt edition, Ipreſume no great ſtreſs will be laid upon the 
other part of his evidence, in which he ſuppoſes that edition to 
have been printed with only one column on a fide. ——It ap- 
pears very ſtrange at firſt ſight that The Ploughman's Tale (ac- 
cording'to Leland)ſhould have been tupprefſed in Mr. Thy une 
edit. quia malos ſacerdotum mores vehementer increpavit, and 
that he ſhould have inſerted this Pilgrim's Tale, which as Mr. 
Speght tells us was ſtill more odious to the clergie, A few years 
aſter, when the reformation was further advanced, in 1542, 
ThePloughman's Tale is inſerted among Chaucer's Works and 
The Pilgrim's Tale is ſuppreſſes ! Put there js no occaſion to 
inſiſt upon theſe little improbabilities. Though Mr. Epeght did 
not know where to find The Pilgrim's Tale, and the printer of 
the edit. in 1689 aſſures us that he had ſearched for it“ inthe 
„ publick libraries of both Univerſities,” and aiſo © in all pri- 
„ate jibraries that he could have acceſs unto,” I have had 
the good fortune to meet with a copy *; it is entitled 77: 
Pyizrymſe Taic, and begins thus ; 

* The copy of which I ſpeak is in the Mack letter, and ſeems to har? 
once made part of a volume of miſcellaucous pocris in 8vo, Ide 3h 
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ſtandard edition of Chaucer's Works, without any ma- 
terial alteration, except the inſertion of The Plough- 


In Lincolneſhyr, faſt by the fene, 
Ther flant au Lows, and you yt ken, 
And callyd Sempynham of religion, 
And is of an old foundation, &c. 
rere can be no doubr, I think, that this is the piece of which 
Mr. Speght had received ſome confuſed intelligence : it ſeems 
to have been mentioned by Bale among Chaucer's Works in 
in the following manner, Narrationes * 'erforum, lib. i. In 
comitatu Lincolnienſi ſuit Script. Brit. p. $26, edit. 1559. 
But it is impoſſible that any one who had read it thould a- 
ſcribe it to Chaucer; he is quoted in it twice by name, fol. 33, 
and fol. 45, and in the latter place the reference ſeems to be 
made to a printed book. The reader ſhall judge 


He ſayd he dur not it diſcloſe, 

But bad me reyd he Romant of the Roſe, 

The thred leafe juſt from rhe end, 

To the ſecund page ther he did me ſend, 

He prayd me thes vi avis for to marke, 

Whiche be Chaucer”; awn hand warke. 

T Thus moche woll our boxe ſygnify 

That while Peter hath maftery, c. 
T hen follow four more lines from Chaucer's R. R. v.7263—2, 
el, Urry.) It is not aſual, at leaſt, to cite mT. by rhe leafe and 
the page. But it this citation was really made from a printed 
book The Pilgrim's Tale muſt have been written after Mr. 
Thynne's edition, for Chancer's tranſlation of The Romant of 
the Roſe was firit printed iu that edition. Another paſſage will 
ix the date of this compoſition ſtill more clearly. In fol. 39, 
42, are the following lines; 


leaf is numbered xxxi, and the laſt x1v, The Pilgrim's Tale begins a- 
bout the middle of fol. vi. and continnes to the end of the frag- 
ment, where it breaks off impertect. Ihe firit leaf has a running ütle 
mus T be Court / and contains the ten laſt lines of one poem, 
and another whole pocm of twenty lines, before The Pilgrim's Tale. 
Tais curious fragment was purchaſed at the auction of Mr. Weſt's li- 


drary, in a lot (NO $1040) of ſr-ndry fragments ef Hack. letter boo, 


by Mr, Herbert of Guiion's Square, who very obligingly permittcd me 
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man's Tale in 1542, of which I have ſpoken in the 
Diſcourſe, Wc. n. 32. 

As my buſineſs here is folely with The Canter- 
bury Tales, I ſhall take no notice of the ſeveral mit- 
cellaneous pieces by Chaucer and others which were 
added to them by Mr, Thynne in his edition, and 
afterwards by Stowe and Speght in the editions of 
1561, 1597, and 1602. With reſpect to The Can- 
terbury Tales, I am under a necetlity of obſcrving 
that upon the whole they received noadvantage from 
the edit. of 1532: its material variations from Cax- 
ton's ſccond edition are all I think for the worſe: it 
confounds the order of Ihe Squier's // and The 
Frankelcin's (g) Tales, which Caxton in his fecond 
edition had ſet right: it gives The Frankelcin's 
Prologue to the Merchant, in addition to its own pro- 
per Prologue (5): it produces for the firſt time tvo 
Prologues, the one to The Doctour's, and the other 
to The Shipman's Tale, which are both evidently 
ſpurious (i); and it brings back the lines of ribaldry ( 


Perkin Werkek and Jak Straw, 
And now of late our cobler the dawe, 
One would not expect to find any mention of Perkin Warbeck 
in a work attributed to Chaucer; but paſſing that over, I think 
it is plain that our cobler, in the ſecond line, means the leader 
of the Lincolnthire rebels in 1556, who, as Hollinſhed tells us, 
page 941, called himſelf Crpraine Cobler, but was indeed 2 
monk named Doctor Mackarell.” The Pilgrim's Tale there- 
fore was not written till ter 1526, and conſequently chu 
not poſſibly be in Mr. Thynne's firtt edit. which, as has bern 
thewn above, was printed at late in 15 32. 
dee the Diſcourſe, c. 22, and note on ver. 10293. 
(8) Ibid. \ 25, and note on ver. 10905. 
( Sce the ſame ſection and note. 
(i) See them in all the edit. fince 1532. 
Y see the note on ver. 10227. The lines themfe!ves are it 
all the conunon edtions, 
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in The Merchant's Tale which Caxton in his ſecond 
edition had rejected upon the authority of his good 
manuſcript. 

However, this edition of 1732, with all its imper- 
fections, had th. luck. a5 1 have ſaid, to br conſidered 
as the ſtandard edition, and to be copied not only 
by the bookicllers in th-ir ſeveral edis. (J of 1542, 
1546, 15655, and 1561, but atto by Mr. Speglit (the 
firſt editor in form after Mr. i hynne who ſet his 
name to his work) in 1597 and i902, In the Dedicat. 
to Sir Robert Cecil, prefixed to this laſt edition, he 
ſmcaks indeed of having“ reformed the whole work, 
both by old witten conics and by Ma. William 
« 'Thynne's praiſcworthy labours;” but I connot find 
that he has departcd in any material point from thoſe 
editions which 1 have ſuppoſed to be derived from 
Mr. Thynnc's; in the very material points above- 
mentioned, in which thoſe edits. vary from Caxton's 
ſecond, he has followed them nor have I obferved 
any ſuch verbal varieties as would induce one to be- 
live that he had conſulted any good mf. They 
who have read his Preface wilt probably not regret 
that he did not do more towards correcting the text 
of Chaucer, 

In this ſtate The Canterbury Tales remained (mz) 


There are ſome other editions mentioned by Ames with- 
out date, but it is probable that upon inſpection they would 
appear to be one or other of the editions whoſe dates are here 
given, It ſeems to have been uſual to print books in partner- 
ſhip, and for each partner to print his own name to his thare 
of the impreſſion. Sec Ames, p. 252. A Bible is ſaid to be print- 
ed in 1551 by Nicholas Hill—* at the cott and charges of cer- 
tayne honeſt mennc of the occupacyon, whoſe names be upon 
* their bokes.” 

n It may de proper juſt to take notice that Mr. Speght's 
edit. was 7eprinted in 1637, with an advertiſement at the end, 
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till the edition undertaken by Mr. Urry, which was 
publiſhed ſome years after his death in 1721. I ſhall 
ſay but little of that edition, as a very fair and full 
account of it is to be ſeen in the modeſt and ſenſible 
Preface prefixed to it by Mr. Timothy Thomas (), 
upon whom the charge of publiſhing Chaucer devol- 
ved, or rather was impoſed, after Mr. Urry's death. 
The ſtrange licenſe in which Mr. Urry appears to 
have indulged himſelf of lengthening and ſhorten- 
ing Chaucer's words according to his own fancy, and 
of even adding words of his own, without giving his 
readers the leaſt notice, has made the text of Chau- 
cer in his edition by far the worſt that was ever pu- 
bliſhed. 


in which the editor pretended to publiſh from a mf. the conclu- 

ion of The Cook's Tale, and alſo of The Squire's Tale, which 
in the printed books are ſaid to be loft, or never finiſhed by the Au- 
thor. rheſe concluſions may be ſeen in the Prefaceto ed. 
Urr. Whoever the editor was I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay 
that they are both really to be found in mſ. The firſt is mi. B. a. 
and the other in mſ. B. J. from which Hearne has alſo printed 
it, as a choice diſcovery, in his letter to Bagford, App. 40 R. G. 
page 601. If I thought the reader had any reliſh for ſuch ſup- 
plements to Chaucer I could treat him from mſ. B. «+ with 
at leaſt thirty more lines, which have been inſerted in different 
parts of The Cook's Tale by the ſame hand that wrote this 
concluſion. It ſeems to have been an early though very un- 
ſucceſsful attempt to ſupply the deficiencies of that tale be- 
fore any one had thought of tacking Gainclyn to it. 

() Tearn this from a mf. note in an interleaved copy of 
Urry's Chaucer preſented to the Britiſh Muſeum by Mr. Wil- 
liam Thomas, a brother, as I apprehend, of Mr. T. Thomas. 

T. Thomas was of Chriſt-Church Oxford, and died in 1751, 
ayed fifty-nine. In another note dr. W. Thomas informs us 
that the Life of Chaucer in that edition was very uncorrecij 
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Since this there has been no complete edition of 
The Canterbury Tales. A volume in 8vo, containing 
the Prologue and The Knighte's ale, with larg 
explanatory notes, Fc. was publillicd in i747 by a 
gentleman (as I am informed} who has tnce diſtin— 
guiſhed himſelf by many other learned and uſtful 
publications. He appcars to have fet ont upon the 
only rational plan of publiſhing Chaucer, by colla- 
ting the beſt mf}. and feledting from them the, genu- 
ine readings; and accordingly his cdition, as far as it 
goes, is infinitely preferable to any of thote which 
preceded it. 


drawn up by Mr. Dart, and corrected and enlarged by W. T. 
. e. himſelf.) The fame Mr. W. Thomas has taken a great 
ceal of unneceſſary pains in collating that copy of Urry's edit. 
with ſeveral mil. The beit part of the various readings terves 
only to correct the arbitrary innovations which Mr Urry had 
introduced into the text. He has employed himſelf ta better 
purpoſe upon the gloſſary, where he has made many emenda- 
tions and additions which may be of contiderable uſe if ever 
anew gloſſary to Chaucer ſhall be compiled. 
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AN ESSAY 


ON THE LANGUAGE AND VERSIFICAT. OF CHAUCER, 


The Contents, 


Introduction. The different judgments of the Language and Verſificz, 


tion of Chaucer ſtated. Plan of this Eſſay in three parts. 1, To vindi. 
cate Chaucer from the charge of having corrupted the Engliſh Lan. 
guage by too great a mixture of French with it. 2. To make ſome 
obſervations upon the real ftate of our Language in his time, 3. To 
apply thoſe obſervations and others towards illuſtrating the real na. 
ture of his Verſiſication. 


Part the firſt. The French Language introduced into England before 


the conqueſt, I.; confirmed and proparated by the new eftablifhments 
at the conqueſt, < 2. ; was the ordinary Language of the court, { 3.; 
was carried into the provinces by the great barons and military com- 
manders, 4 4. ; and eſpecially by the clergy, 5 5. 3 who both ſecular 
and regular were chiefly foreigners, 5 G.; the French Language con- 
tinued to be much uſed as late as the reign of Edward III. 7. ; con- 
cluſion, that the mixture of French in Chaucer's writings was not 
ewing to any affectation of his, but to the cauſes above-mentioned, 
which in his time had generally introduced the Norman-Saxun in- 
ſtead of the Saxon dialect, the ſame mixture being obſer vadle in other 
contemporary authors, 8. 


Pari the ſecond. The propoſed obſcreations upon the Engliſh Language 


confined to the actual ſtate of it in the time of Chaucer, g I. ; and di- 
vided ſo as to conſider ſeparately the Saxon and Norman parts of it, 2.; 
the Saxon part conſidercd in grammatical order: I. The prepolitive 
article. 2. Nouns ſubſtantive and adjective. 3. Pronouns. 4. Verbs and 
participles. 5. The indeclinable parts of ſpeech, 3. The Norman 
part conſidered generally, 4; and more particularly with reſpect to 
nouns ſubſtantive and adjective, verbs and participles, $5.3 additional 
cauſes of the introduction of a great number of French terms in the 
Engliſh Language, 6. 


Part the third. Preliminary obſervations upon Engliſh poetry. The 


form of Engliſh poctry probably borrowed from the Normans, there 
being no traces of rhy ac or metre among the 5axons before the con- 
queſt The metres and rhyme of modern poetry derived from the La- 
tin, f t.; progreſs of Engliſh poetry to the reign of Henry II.; early 
attempts at rhyming, 2. Few Engliſh poets known between the reign 
of Henry II. and that of Henry III. $ 3. The Ormulum written in 
verſes of fiftcen ſyllables without rhyme, $4. The number of rhymers 
increaſed between the laſt mentioned period and the time when Cha!- 
cer began to write, { 5. State of our poetry at that time, . Account 
of the metres then in uſe, { 7.3; of thoſe uſed by Chaucer, { 8. Tae 
kcroick metre probably introduced by him either from France . 
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Tuly, 5 9. A knowledge of the ancient pronunciation of our Lan- 
$432 necelary in order to form a judgment of the Verſification of 
Chaucer, $ 10. How a critick in the age of Auguſtus would have pro- 
ecented in judęing of the metre of Ennius, { 11. The fame method re- 
commended with reſpect to Chavcer, Ceneral reaſons for believing 
that he underlood and practiſed the ordinary rules of metre, 9 12. 
The offences againſt metre in an Enyliſh verſe enumerated, as arihmg 
from i. a ſuperliuity, 2.a deficiency of ſyliables, and 3. a miſplacing of 
accents, 13. No ſuperfutty of ſyllables in Chaucer's verſes, 9 14. The 
ſceminy drfiriencics in his metre may generally be ſupplied by reſtoring 
the ancient pronunciation of certain ſylladles, (1 5.; and eſpecially of 
the e feminine. Reaſons for believing tnat the finale in our ancient Lan- 
guage was pronounced like the e feminine of the French, 16. The 
third Lind of irregalarity, ariſing from a mi/þlacing of aceents, may be 
rectified, in maay inſtances, by accenting certain words in a manner 
different from that now in uſc, and more agreeabte to the French prac- 
tice. Proofs that ſuch a mode of accentuation was uſed by Chaucer 
in words of Saxon as well as of French original. The early poets in 
France and Italy not exact in the Gdiſpolition of their accents, 6 17. 
Vilattration of the foregoing theory by 2 graraniatical and metrical 
analyſis of the Heft eighreen lines of l ae Canterbury Tales, 9 18, 
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Tur Language of Chaucer has undergone twovery 
different judgments. According to one (1) he is the 
* well of Engliſh unde filed;“ according to the other 
he has corrupted and deformed the Engliſh idiom by 
an immoderate mixture of French words (2). Nordo 


(1; Spenſer, F. Q b. IV. c. ii. it. 32. 

(2) Veritegan, c. 7. * Some few ages after [the conqueſt] 
came the poet Geftery Chaucer, who writing his poeſies in 
* Englith is of ſome called the firſt jiluminator of the Englith 
tongue. Of their opinion I am not, though I reverence Chau - 
cer as an excellent poet for his time. He was indeed a great 
* mingler of Engli/h with French, unto which language (belike 
fur that he was deſcended of French or rather Waloon race) 
* he carried a great aiſection,” 

Skinner, Etymol. L. A. Præf. Ex hoc maleſano novitatis 
pruritu, Belge Gallicas voces paſim civitate ſua donando 
patrü ſermonis puritatem nuper non leviter inquinarunt, et 
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the opinions with reſpect to his Verſtfhcation fem ts 
have been leſs diſcor dant. His contemporaries (3), 
and they who lived neareſt to his time, untvertally 
extol him as the chief poete of Britaine,” “ the 
a four of poete s, 7c. titles which muſt be ſuppoſed 
to imply their admiration of his metrical (kill as 
well as of his other pocetical talents; but the later 
eriticks (4), though they leave him in poſſe ſſion of 
the ſame ſounding titles, yet they are almoſt unani- 


* Chaucerus poeta, peſimo exemplo, integris vocum planer 
x eadem Gulliu in na ran nguamainuedieam, nimis antea 
« Normannorum vittoria adulteratam, omni fere nativa 
6 grat ia et nitore ſyolinytt.” 
3) Ly gate, Occicve, e, Sce the Teſtimonies prefixed to 
this volume. 

(4) I hall only quote 2 to his Fables. * The 
& yerie of Cha. cer, 1 ear.efs, is not harmonious to us— hey 
«who lived with lum, and ſome time aſter him, thought it mu- 
ical, and it continue i even in our judgment, if compared 
„ with the nurfihers of Lydgate and Gower, his contempora- 
« ries, Alt is true I cannat go ſo far as he who publithed the laſt 
„edition of him, [Mr. Speglt, ] for he would make us beller 
© the fault is in our cars, and that there were really ten (yUab: es 
„in a verſe where we find hut nine: but this opinion is not 
© worth conſating; it is fo groſs and obvicus an errour that 
« common ſents (which :5 rule in every thing but matters 0: 
faith and revelation, ut: convince the reader that euuality 
« of nurabers in every vetſe which we call Heroick was either 
© not known or not always practiſed in Chaucer's ape. It were 
* an caſy matter to pre duce fume thouſands of his verſes which 


„ are lame ſor want of Half a foot, and ſometimes a whole one, 
© and which no pron anciation can make otherwiſe.“— This 
peremptory decem has nd ever fince (that I know) been con- 


troverted, except by Mr. Urry, v hoſe deſign of reſtoring the 
metre of Chaucer ow a coljacion of mil. was as laudable 25 his 
execution of it has ce: tainly been unſucceſsful, 
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ts moufly agreed that he was either totally ignorant or 
9, negligent of metrical rules, and that his verſes (if 
ly thev muy be ſo called) are frequently deficient by a 
he fritable or two of their juſt meature. 
ed it is the purpoſe of the foil: Wing Eſſay to throw 
as me light upon both the oucitions. Admitting the 
ter fit that the Enzlith of Chaucer has a great mixture 
\ of of French in it, I hope to ſhew that this mixture (if 
mi- 2 crime) cannot fairly be laid to his charge: I ſhall 
then proceed to ſtate ſome obterrations upon the 
Bris moſt material pecubaritics of the Norman-=Saxon or 
"ea Engliſh Language, as it appears to have been in ge— 
itiva neral ute in the age of Chaucer; and, laſtiy, apphy= 
ing theſe obtervations to the poc tical parts of The 
ed to inter! wry Tales, as they are faithfully printed in 
ais edition ſrom the belt inſſ. which I could procure, 
The hal leave it to the intelligent reader to determine 
[hey whether Chaucer \ was re ally ignorant of the laws, or 
Le even of the graces, of Verlification, and whether he 
more as more neglige nt of either than the very carly pocts 
deln ralmoſt all languages are found to have been. 
elleve 
labies 
* PART TIE FIRST. 
r that $ 1. In order to judge, in the firſt place, how far 
ters ot aucer ought to be charged as the importer of the 
mer hay French words and phraſes which are fo viſible 
— all his writings, it will be neceſſaty to take a ſhort 
which New of the early introduction and long prevalency 


le one, the French langu age in this coun _ before his 
— This ne. It might be ſuficient perhaps for our purpoſe 
en con WP beęin this view at the conqueſt ; but up- ell 


ring the lerving from a contemporary h iſtorian, that ſex 
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land, and from thence among the people. The ac- 
count which Ingulphus gives of this matter is (g), 
that Edward, commonly called The Confeſſor, ha- 
ving been educated at the court of his uncle Duke 
Richard II. and having reſided in Normandy many 
vears, became almoſt a Frenchmen : upon his return 
from thence , and acceſſion to the throne of England 
in 1043, he brought over with Nm a number of Nor- 
mans, whom he promoted to the higheſt dignities; 
and (according to Ingulphus) under the influence of 
the King and his Norman favourites the whole nation 
began to lay aſide their Engliſh faſhions, and imitate 
the manners of the French in many things; in par- 
ticular, he ſays expretsly that all the nobility in their 
courts began tro ſpeak French as @ gre: it piece of v TO utility, 
C 2, This taſnion, however, of ſpeaking French, 
having been adopted only i in compliance with the 
_ of the reigning prince, would not probably 
have ſpread very ich or laſted very long; but at 
the revolution, which followed ſoon after in 1066, 
the language of che Norman conqueror was inter- 
woven with the new political ſyſtem (6), and the 


's) Ingulph. Hit Crovl. p. 62. ed. Gale. Rex autem Fd: 
« wardus natus in Anglia, ſed nutritus in Normania et diutif- 
« {ime immoratus, pene in Gallicum tranſierat, adducens ac 


« attrallens de Normania plurimos, quos variis dignitatibus 


« promotos in immenſum exaliabat.-—Ccepit ergo tota ten 
« ſub Hege et ſub aliis Normanis introductis Anglicos titus d 
« mittere, et Francorum mores in multis imitari, 6. 1 
« Cſcilicet i idioma amnes Aagnatet in ſuit curiis tangiuam! 
« 1m gentilitium loqui, chartas et chirographa ſua more Fra 
« corum conticere, et propriam conſuctudinem in his ct! 
« aliis multis erubercere.” 

5\ kobert Holkot as quoted by Selden, ad Famer, p. 159 
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ESSAY, Oc. xcix 
ſereral eſtabliſhments which were made for the ſup- 
port and ſecurity of the one all contributed, in a great- 
er or lets degree, to the dittufion and permanency of 
the other. 


$ 3. To begin with the court. If we conſider that 
the King himſelf, the chief officers of ſtate, and by 
far the greateſt part of the nobility, were all Nor- 
mans, and could probably tpcak no language but 
their own, we can have no doubt that French (7) 


ſays that the Conqueror“ deliberavit quomodo linguam 
* $Saxonicam poſſet dettruere, et Angliam et Normaniam in 
jdiomate concordare.”— Burt Holkot wrote only in the 14th 
century, and I do not tind that the earlier hiſtorians impute to 
the King ſo filly a project. On the contrary Ordericus Vitalis 
UI. iv. 520, ] aſſures us that William“ Anglicam locutionem 
« plerumpque ſategit ediſcere: ut fine interprete querelam 
* ſubjectz legis poſſet intelligere, et ſcita rectitudinis unicuique 
«* (prout ratio dictaret) affectuoſe depromere. Atta perceptione 
* hujuſmodi durior ztas illum compeſcebat, et tumultus mul- 
* timodarum occupationum ad alia neceſſario adtrahebat.”-— 
And ſeveral of his publick initruments, which are Rill extant 
in Saxon, [ Hickes G. A. S. p. 164—Pref. f. xv, xvi,] prove 
that he had no objection to uſing that language in buſineſs; ſo 
that it ſeems more natural to ſuppoſe that the introduction of 
thc French language was a conſequence only and not an ob- 
ject of his policy. 

(7) I apprehend that long before this time the Danith tongue 
had ceaſed to be ſpoken in Normandy; it was never general 
there, as appears from a paſſage of Dudon, I. iii. p. 112. Duke 
William I. gives this reaton for ſending his ſon Richard to be 
educated at Baieux ; ** Quoniam quidem Rotomagenſis civitas 
gomanã potius quam Dacitca utitur cloquentiꝭ, et Bajoca- 
*cenlis fruitur frequentius Daciſca lingua quam Roman, vo!y 
*igitur ut ad Bajocacentia deferatur quantocius mœnia, Wc, 
we recollect that the Daaith ſettlers under Rollo were tew 
n compariſon with the original inhabitants, and had probably 
ate any ule of letters among them, we ſha"! Hot be ſurpriſed 
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was the ordinary language of the court. "The fey 
dunons who for ſome time (8) were admitted there 
niult have had the ſtrongeſt inducements to acquire 
the lame language as toon a5 poſlible, not merely for 
2 lake of apprchending and antwering inſignificant 
zueſtions in the circle, but becauſe in that age at- 
fairs of the gre ateſt importance were publickly trant- 
acted in the King's court, and there they might be 
called upon to anſwer for their polk fhons and even 
tor their lives. In an cecleſiaſtical ſynod held in th 
preicnce of the King in 1072, the venerable Biibop 
of Worceſter, Wulltan, (whole holy /unplicity, as the 
hittorian calls it (9), ſcems to have preſerved him 


that they did not preſerve their Luiguage for above two or 
three gencrations, From two other patſayes of the tame Pu- 
Gon we learn that the Daniih language, whitc it liſted in Nor- 
mandy, was very funilar to the Saxon, p. 99,] and yet ditle- 
rent rom it, [p. 100, ] qualcin dt Me faror em, 

8 Aſter the death of Edwin and thee iinpriſonment of Mor- 
car in 1070, we do no not read of any Savon ear except Wal- 
theof, and he was executed for miſpritzon of treaton about three 
vent aſter, Orderic. It. I. iv. p. 536. It is finguiar that Wal- 
theof, accordin: to the oxen Jaw, fultered death for the con- 
eealment of that treafon ſor wluch Koyer de Eretewl, Earl of 
Eerefcid, being tried rcundum p75 NOFtanagrumy could oy 
be nuniſacd by a forteiture of his inheritance and perpetual in 
priſurment, Id. p. 535%. From this time (!ays Fogg p tis, p. 704) 
* Comnitutus ot Laronias, Epilcoratus ct Prattatias, Lol its 1112 
nis Normanis Res dtributt, et vix ahquem Angitciin aG ho- 
noris ttatum vel alicujus dnia principatum aft ci.vere porr 
* mi.“ 

(9, Will. Malmetd. I ili. p. 11%, * Hic ſaricta ſimplicitas hea 
" he tory which follows perfectly juitines 
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from the degradation which almoſt all the other 
Englith prelates underwent) was obliged to defend 
the rights of his ſee by an interpreter © a monkꝰ (ac- 
cording to the fame (10) hiitorian) ** of very little 
« eloquence, but who had a ſmattering of the Nor- 
«man language.” 

5 4. If we conſider further that the great barons, 
to whom William (171) diſtributed a large ſhare of his 
conqueſt, when releaſed from their attendance in the 
King's court retired to courts of their own, where 
they in their turn were ſurrounded by a numerous 
train of vaſſals, chiefly their own countrymen, we mav 
be ſure that the French language travelled with them 
into the moſt diſtant provinces, and was uſed by them 
not only in their common converſation but in their 
civil contracts, their judical proceedings, and even in 
the promulgation of their laws (12). The many 


© et illiteratutæ ; et quaſi homo idiota. quilinguam Gat- 
*licanam non noverat, nec regiis conſiliis intereſſe poterat, 
* ip!o Rege conſentiente et hoc dictante, decernitur deponen- 
„dus.“ 

(10) Vid. “ Ita data benedictione Monacho, minimæ ſ 
* cundize viro, ſed Normannicz linguæ ſciolo, rem perorans 
obtinuit.“ 

11 There is a curious detail of part of this diftribution in 
Ordericvs Vitalis. I. iv. p. $21, z. which concludes thus: 
aliiſque advenis, qui ſibi coh:eferant, magnos gt multos ho- 
* nores contulit; et in tant im quoſdam pro exit, ut multos 
in Anglia ditiores et potentioras haberent clientes, quam co- 
* rum in Neuftria ſuerant parentes.” There is an account in 
the Mn. Zagl. t. i. p. 400, of the Conqueror's giving the 
whole county of Cumberland to Ranulph de Meſchines, and of 
ihe divifion which Ranulph made of it among Wis relations and 
flowers, who appear to have been all foreipners. 

12) 'The ancient earis had a power of legiflation within theie 
'ounties. William of Malmeſbury, ſpeaking of William Fit: 
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cuſtles which William built (14) in different parts of 
the iland mull allo have contributed very much to 
the propagation of the French Janguage among the 
natives, as it is probable that the foreigners, of whom 
the garriſons were (14) entirely compoſed, would 


8! 
inſiil upor carrying on all their tranſactions with the 


ncis -hbouring country in their own language. 
© 5, Put the great alteration which from political 


EI AS es was made in the ſtate of the clergy at that 


Oſherne, Earl of Hereford, ſays, Manet in hunc Mein in Co- 
mitatu eus apud Herefordum legum quas flatuit inconcuſſy 
„ ürmitas; ut nullus miles pro qualicunque commit! plus 
* fevtem didi folvat ; cum in altis provinciis ob par vam oc- 
* catiunculam in traaſgrethonc pracepti herilis, viginti vel vi- 
« gini oningue perdantur.” UL, ni. p. 105. 

17! Ordericus Vitalis [L. iv. p. 511,] obſerves that before 
the conqueſt “ Munitioncs, quas Caftella Galli nuncupant, 
© Angiicisprovinciis pauciſimæ fuerant : et ob hoc Angi, licet 
„ bellicof ſuerint et audaces, ad feſiſtendum tamen inimicis 
© extiterant debiliores.“ William at his landing placed garti- 
ſons at Pevenſey and Haſtings ; aiter the battle he took poſ- 
ſetFon of Dover and left 2 garriſon there. He cauſed arma- 
manta queEdam to be made at London, and built a ſtrong 
citadel at Wincheſter. Upon his return tom Normandy, after 
the &rft infurrecttion of the Engliſh, he built a caſtle within the 
city of Exeter. another at Warwick, and another at Notting- 
hm, In the city of York © manitionem firmavit, quam delei 
©* militibus cuſtodiendam travigit.” At Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
and Cambridge, ** caſtra locavit, et tutelam eorum fortill:mis 
«© iris cowmendavit.“ He had alſo garriſons at Montacute in 
Cam Erſetthire, and at Shrewſbury. lie built fortifications at 
Cheter and Staflord. We read alto of caſtles at Arundel and 

Stineſbuty at this time, and No rich was ſo ſtrong as to Hand 
a eve of three months. Ord. Fi, p. = 35. 
(14 Orderic. Vital. I. iv. p. 506, ** Cuftodes in caſtellis fires 
« nayus viros ex Gallis collccavit, et opulenta beneficia, ps 
© fAuibus labores ct pericula iibenter tolerarent, diſtribuit.“ 
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time muſt have operated perhaps more efficaciouſſy 
than any other cauſe to give the French language a 
deep root in England. Ihe Conqueror ſeems to have 
been fully apprited of the ſtrength which the new 
government might derive from a clergy more cloſely 
attached to himſelf by a community of intereſts than 
the native Engliſh were likely to be; accordingly from 
the very beginning of his reign all ecclefiattical pre- 
ferments, as faſt as they became vacant, were given 
to his Norman chaplains; and, not content to avail 
himfelf of the ordinary courſe of ſucceſſion, he con- 


. . * i 
trived (15), upon various charges of real or pretended 


(15) See the tranſactions of the council held at Wincheſter 
in the year 1070, ap. Hor. Vizorn. p. 636. Having ipoken of 
the degradation of Scigand Archbithop of Canterbury, and Agel- 
mar Biſhop of the Eait Saxons, he procecds thus ; “ Abbates 
* etiam aliqui ibi degradati ſunt, operam dante rege ut quams 
* plures ex Anglis ſuo honore privarentur, in quorum locum 
"ue gentis perſonas ſubrogamvit, ob conjirmationem ſui (quod 
nter age erat) regni. Hie et nonullos, tam epiſcopos 
* quam Abbates, quzs nulla evidenti cauſa nec concilia nec lege: 
* ecu dammayant, ſuis honoribus privavit, et uſque ad finem 
vit cuſtodie mancipatos detinunt, ſuſpicione, ut diximus, 
«* tantum inductus novi regni.” In confirmation of what 
s (aid here and in the text, if we examine the ſubſcriptions ta 
an eccleſiaſtical conſtitution in 1972, ap. Fill. Malm. l. ui. p. 
117, we nnd that the two archbiſhops, ſeven biſhops out of ele- 
ven, and ix abbots out of twelve, were foreignets; and in about 
five years more the tour other biſthopricks, and tive at leaſt of the 
over lix abbies, were in the hands of foreigners. Another 
eccletiaſtical conſtitution made at this time has very much the 
appearance of a political regulation: it orders * that the di- 
* ſhops? ſeats ſhall be removed from towns to cities;“ and in 
conſequence of it the fee of Litchfield was removed to Cheſter, 
tat of Seleſey to Chicheſter, that of Elmham to Thetford, and 
erwards to Norwich, that of shucburne to Salibury, and 
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irregularities, to remove ſeveral of the Engliſh bi- 
ſhops and abbots, whoſe places were in like manner 
immediately ſupplied by foreigners. In hort, in the 
ſpace of a very few years all the ſees of England were 
filled with Normans, or ſtrangers naturalized (if | 
may ſo ſay) in Normandy, and the greateſt part of 
the abbies in the kingdom were under governors of 
the ſame deſcription, 

$ 6. It mult be allowed that the confeſſed ſuperi- 
ority (16) in literature of the Norman clergy over the 
Engliſh at that time furnithed the King with a ſpeci— 
ous pretext for theſe promotions; and it is probable 
that the prelates who were thus promoted made uſe 
of the ſame pretext to juſtify themſelves in diſpo— 
ſing of all their beſt benefices among their friends and 
countrymen : that this was their conſtant practice 
is certain: nor were the new abbots leis induſtrious 


that of Dorcheſter to Lincoln, Vi. Malm. I. iii. p. 118. When 
the King had got a ſet of biſhops to his mind he would with to 
have them placed where their inftuence could be of mot fer- 
vice to him. 

(16) Ordericus Vitalis, I. iv. p. 518, fays that the Normans 
at the conqueſt found the Engliſh agre/ees et fene illiteratos; 
and he imputes, with ſome probability, the decay of learning 
among them, trom the time of heda and others, to the con- 
tinual ravages and oppreſuons of the Danes. See alſo H 
&f Malmeſbury, J. iii. p. 101, 2. It may be obiet ved too, from 
Continvat. Hiſt. Croyland, by Peter of Blois, p. 114, that the 
firſt regular lectures (of which we have any account) at Cam- 
bridpe were read there by four ſorcign monks, who had come 
over into England with Jeffrey Abbot of Croyland, formerly 
Prior of St. Evroul: they are ſaid to have read“ divertis in lo- 
«cis a ſe diviſi et ſormam Aurclianenſisſtudii ſecuti,” three 0! 
them in grammar, legick, and rhetorick, and the fourth it 
theology. 
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to ſtock their convents (17) with foreigners, — 
they invited over from the continent partly perha 
tor the plcaſure of their tocicty, and partly (as — 
tup pot) in expectation of the ir ſupport againſt 
the “e of the Englih monks. And when the great 
barons, following the royal example, applied them- 
feives to make their peace with the church by giving 
ker a ſhare of the ir phinder, it was their uſual cuſtom 
o begin their religious eſtahlihmerts with a colony 
from forne Norman monaltery | (18). 


tinued (19) u ith tl variation o the time of Ed- 


(17) See the preceding note. There was no great harmony 
at firſt between the Englih; monss and their new governors. 
See the proceedings at Glaſtonbury under Thurſtin, [177 
Maim. I. Hl. p. 110,] and at Canterbury againſt Wido, { Chron. 
Saxon. p. 179, 150, ed. Gi fon. } 
18) The Conqueror had put Goifſbert, 2 monk of Marmon- 
tier, at the head of his new foundation cf Partle- abbey, [Ord. 
(tal. I. iv. p.$08.] Inlike manner Royer de Montgomery, Earl 
— ſent tor monks from 8c es to begin his abbey at 
Shrewſbury, CIA. I. v. p. 5.) Walter Eee alſo brought over 
monks of Clexvaulx to til his two abbies of Rivaulx and War- 
dun, [Ar Riewall, . x. Seit. p. 335. J——Befide theſe 
and many other independent toundations, wiich were in this 
manner opened for the reception ot foreign monks in preſe- 
cc to the natives, a cont gerable number q religious houſes 
were built and endowed as cells to ditierent monatteries 
abroad, and as incl} were contantly filied by detachments 
in the fuperiour focicty ; they ate frequently mentioned in 
our hiftories under the general name of the Alien Priories; 
1 though feveral of them, unon various pretexts. had with» 
ions, and been 
e hundred and forty remained 
n 1414, which were then all ſuppreſſed, and Ow revenues 
Manag. gl. v. | p. 1037. 
19 Uiyppoſe that during this whole pers od Of above 250 
jezrs the Englith la:guege was continually, gaining ground by 
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ward III. it is probable that the French and Engliſh 
languages ſubſiſted together throughout the kingdom, 


flow and almoſt imperceptible degrees, iu proportion nearly 
as the Engliſh natives were emerging from that ſtate of depreſ- 
ſion in which they were placed by the conqueit : we have no 
rcaſon to believe that much progreſs was made in either of 
theſe matters before the reign of King John. "The loſs of Nor- 
mandy, c. in that reign, and the conſequent regulations of 
Hen, III. and Louis IX. by which the ſubjects of either crown 
were made incapable of holding lands in the dominions of the 
other, [Matth. Paris, ad an. 1244,] muſt have greatly dimi- 
nithed the uſual conflux of Normans to the Englith court; and 
the inteſtine commotions in this country under John and Hen- 
ry III. in which ſo many of the greater barons loſt their lives 
and eſtates, muſt eventually have opened a way for the Eng- 
lith to raiſe themſelves to honours and poſleſſions, to which 
they had very rarely beſore been admitted to afpire.—In the 
year 1258, the 42 Hen. III. we have a particular inſtance (the 
firit I believe of the kind) of attention on the ſide of govern- 
ment to the Englith part of the community. 'The letters pa- 
tent which the King was adviſed to publith in ſupport of the 
Oxford proviſions were ſent to each county in Latin, French, 
and Englith, LA. Burton. p. 416.] One of them has been 
printed from the patent-roll, 43 Henry III. n. 40. m. 15, by 
Somner in his Dict. Sax. v. Unnan, and by Hearne, Text KY, 
p. 391. At the ſame time all the proceedings in the butineis 
of the proviſions appear to have been carried on in French, 
and the principal perſons in both parties are evidently ot !0- 
reign extraction. It a conjecture may be allowed in a mat - 
ter ſo little capable of proof, I ſhould think it probable that 
the neceſſity which the great barons were under at this time 
of engaging the body of the people to ſupport them in their 
oppoſition to a new ſet of foreigners, chiefly Poitevins, con- 
tributed very much to abolith the invidious dittinctions which 
had long ſubſiſled between the French and Engliſh parts of the 
nation. In the carly times after the conqueſt, if we may be- 
lieve Henry of Huntingdon, [L. vi. p. 370, ] to be called an Ang. 
li cman was a reproach : but when the Clares, the hohuns, 
the Bigods, Oc. were railing armies for the expulſion ot 
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the higher orders both of the clergy and laity (20) 
ſpeaking almoſt unixerſally French, the lower retain- 
reigners out of the kingdom, they would not probably be un- 
willing to have themſelves contidered as natives of England ; 
accordingly Matthew Paris, [p. $33,] calls Hugh Bigod a bro- 
ther of the Earl Marthall) virum de terra Anglorum naturalom 
ei ing2ayumnmm z and in another pailage, [p- 85 1. j he apptopriates 
the title of alienigee to thoſe foreigners qui Regine attinentes 
ger cum introdudti fucrant in Angiiam ; and ſo perhaps the word 
ought generally to be underitood in the tranſactions of that 
reign : nom e but perſons born out of England were then eſteem - 
ed as foreigners. About the ſame time we find an arch- 
biihop of York Ohjecting toclerks (recommended to beneſices 
by the Pope) becauſe they were ** ignorant of the Englith lan- 
* guage,” [AMit. Pr. p. $31,] which ſeems to imply that a 
knowledge of that language was then conſidered among the 
proper qualifications of an ecclefiaſtick ; but that it was not 
necetlarily required, even in the parochial clergy, appears trom 
the great number ot toreign parſons, vicars, c. who had the 
King's letters of protection in the 25 year of Edw. I. Sce the 
Lifts in Prynne, t. i. p. 709---720. 

20 The teliinony of Robert of Glouceſter {who lived in the 
times of H. III. and k. I.) is ſo full and preciſe to this point 
that Itruſt the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſce it in his own 
words, or rather in the words of that very incorrect mi. which 
Hearne has reiigioutly followed in his edition: 


Rob. Glouc. p. 264. 
Thus come lo! Engelond into Normannes honde, 
And the Normansne couthe ſpeke tho t teh? ove (a) ſpeche, 
Andiſpeke French as due azom (6), and here chyldren dude 
al ſo teche, 
So that hey men of thys lond, that of her blod come, 
Holdeth alle thulke ſpeche that hii of hem nome. 
For bote (c) a man couthe French,me rolth (a othym well late; 
4: (2; lowe men holdeth to Englyſs and andtoherkun.{cſpecke” 
yute(f). 


(a) But their own, (4) Men told. -Iule, little. 
'h) Did at hgme. (e) But, unde, natural. 
4. Far ut. 15 Tot, 
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ing the uſe of their native tongue, hut alſo frequently 
adding to it a knowledge of the other. The general 
inducc ments which the Englith had to acquire the 
French language have been touched upon above; to 
which mult be added, that the children who were 
put to learn Latin were under a neceſſity of learn- 
ing French at the ſame time, as it was the conſtant 


Ich wene ther ne be man in world contreyes none, 

That ne holdeth to her kunde ſpeche, bote Engelond one, 
Ac well me wot vor to conne bothe wel yt ys, 

Vor the more that a man con the more worth he ys. 


I hall throw together here a few miſcellaneous facts in con- 
tirmation of th's general tetimony of Robert of Glouceſter.— 

A letter of Hugh Biſhop of Coventrv, preſerved by Hoveden 
[p. 704,] aſſures us that William Bithop of Ely, Chancellor and 
prime Miniſter to Richard I. lingam &ng/icanam prorſis 78119» 
rabat. In the reign of Henry Mi. Robert of Glouccter in- 
tending, as it ſhould ſeem, ro give the very words of Peter hi- 
thop of Hereford, whom he has jutt called“ a Frienſs biihop,“ 
makes him ſpeak thus—-Par Crif, he ſede, Sir Tomas, tt i; 
maneit. Meint hen te ay fet. Rob. Gionc. p. 537. There is 
a more pleaſant inftance of the familiar uſe of the Trench lan- 
guage by a biſhop as late as tue time Of Fd ward H. Louis, con- 
ſecrated Biſhop of Durhanvin 1218, w2s unfortunately very illi 
terate — “ laicus; Latinum non intelligens, ſed cum diſſicultate 
* pronuncians. Unde, cum in coniecratione ſua profiteri da- 
* buit, quamvis per multos dies ante inſtructorem habuiflet, 
© legre neſcivit: et cum, auriculantibus [f. articulantibus] 
«alis, cum difficyltate ad illud verbum merropalitice perve- 
©* niſſet, et diu anhelans pronunciare non poſſet, dixit inGallico; 
gef, pur dite. Et cum ſimiliter celebraret ordines, nec il1d 
© verbum in te proferre poſſet, dixit eireumſtantibus; 
« Pay eint Ltr, il ne ju pas curteis, qui cæſte parole ici eferit.” 
. Dunelm. ap. Wiarton, Arg. Sac. t. i. p. 761. — The tranſ- 
actions at Norham in 1291, the 20 Ed. I. with reſpect to the 
Scottith ſucceſion, appear to have been almoſt wholly carried 
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iy practice in all ſchools from the conqueſt (21) till 
al bout the reign of Edward III. to make the {cholars 
fl 
to on in French, for which it is diſſicult to account but by ſup- 
re poſing that language co have been the language of the court 
n- in both nations. {ee e KH] de Superior. Reg. Ange. in Pronme, 
nt t. i. p. 457, Ct /2q.} tdward's claim of the ſuperioricy is firtt 

made by Sir Roger Brabanſon, derne Galiico, and afterwards 
tic Biſhop of Bath and Wells, and the King  bimle!lf, (pear tothe 
: alembly cf Englith and Scots .n the ſame language. F /\bid. p. 
= 499, 501.1 Tac aatwers of the Biihop of Durham to the 
Pope's nuncios in Gallico, ['Fait. Remingf. &4 an. 1295. ] may 
be ſuppoſed to have been out of complaiſance to the cardinals, 
con- thou7h, by *he way, they do not appear to have been French- 
3 men) hut no ſuch conſtruction can be put upon the tollowinz 
eden ft related by Matthew of Wetftminiter, [ad an. 1 301, p. 4353 
aud ive Archb:thop of Canterbury info ins the Pope that he had 
eng- preſented his Holhneiles'letteis to the king ina tull court, quas 
er in- ie domi nus rex FeVerentcr reriptext, eas publice legi m an- 
er Bi- Alu, et in Gatlica lingua teccrat patenter exponi. 
op. 21) Ingulphus, 2 comemporary writer, infurms us that tl.is 
til. 43 practice began at ne conquel, Cy. 71. J“ lpſum etiam idiom? 
re is (Anglicum] tantum abhorrebant, { Normanni,} quad leges 
h lan- tert ſtatutaque Anglicorum regum lingua Gailica tract a- 
„ con- rentur; ct PUTS Cf! Wm mnjſch Des princ 1910 LEFT ATHIM 20 AM 
ry illi- tie Gallice ac h Anglice tralerentur 5 modus etiam 1cr:- 
ultate bendi Anglicus omitteretur, et modus Gallicus in chartis et 
eri de- in Ubris omnibus admitteretur.“ And Treviſa, tlie traulator 
wiflet, u augmenter of lugden's Polyclhronicon in the reign ot Ri- 
\tibus) ard U. gives us a very particular account of its beginning 29 
perve- diſuſed within his own memory. The two patlages of Hig- 
allico; n and Treviſa throw fo much light upon the ſubject of or 
ec Mud Ment inquiry that 1 all intert them both at length from 
ntibus; ( ar. 1900, as being more correct in ſeveral places than 
efcrit.” em. from which Dr. Rickes formerly printed them in his 
e tran J. ad T. Ling. Septent. p. xvii.—— Higden's Hebron. 
to the . c. ix. This apayringe of the birthe tonge is by Cauic ut 
„carries eeye tlinges; oon is for Cliidren iu fcole, azencs the uſage 
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conſtrue their Latin leſſons into French. From 


"Ih [4 rvontinuance of this ** nclicc, AS We 1 23 From of 1: El 


Cl es. the uſe, and probably ih; E Knouled Age, . 
Frenc h A5 A le pz watc lan SUage reccived a CC nficlcrab' 
Edward III. a law (22) wa; 


che 99 In the 36 year of | 


„ and maner ede other naciouns, heth compelled ſor: 
„der Owne langage. and for to conftroiwe her leſſoums . 1 
« thingis a Frenſche, and haveth Cththe that the Norma 
« come firſt into England. Alſo gemi mennes „n iren bath 
« ytauzt for to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme that the d th 
„ rokked in her cradel, and kunneth ſpeke and playe with 


« childes brooche; and upiondil men wol likne hem telb: 
& gentilmen, and fondeth with grete bilynefi le for to ſpe 
«© Frenſche, for to be the more ytold of. T⁹οe. $7 


* maner was mvche yuſed to fore the Par RISE mo! Meng ane is fi the 
the ſome del ychaungide; for John Cornwaile, a maiffret 
© gramancr7, chaungide the lore in grammer cole and cot: 
* firycion of Frenich into Engliſch, and Rickard Pencriche 
* l-rned that manerteching of him, and other menefhenc che; 
* {o that now the zete of oure Lord a ihouſand thre lud 
** foure ſcore and ſyve, of the ſecunde King Rychare after the 
* conqueſt nyne, in alle the gramer ſcoles of Fnglond children 
* leveth Frenſch, and conftiructh and lerneth an Enpliſch, and 
** kaveth thereby avauntage in oon ſide and deavauntacei 
another. Het avannta;;e is, that thei lerneth her gramer 
* lafſs tyme than chilaren were wont to do; deſivaurtares 
* that now children of gramer ſcole kunneth no more! Teri 
than can her lifte heele; and that is harra for hem, and «| 
ſchul paſſe the fee and travaile in range londes, and in mi 
ny other places alſo: alſo gentilmen haveth now mych yieſt 
* for to teche her children Frenſch.” 

(22) 'I his celebrated ſtatute is faid by Walfingham Tp. 179, 
to have been made ad pciitionom communitatt;; but no fuch? 
tition appears upon the pariiameiit-roll, and it feems rather 
ave been an act of grace moving from the King, who on! 
ſame day entered into the fiftieth year of his age; * und 
« ſuc jubileo populo ſuc fe exhibuit gratioſum.” 1777, it. 
remaikable too that the cauſe of furamons at the begins; 
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made that all pleas in the courts of the king, or 
* of any other lord, ſhall be headed and judged in 
« the Knglith tongue;“ and the ren le recites, 
« that che French tongue” (in which they had been 
uſtwally pleaded, Cc.) © waz too much unknown” 
or Eitnted 3 and vet for near threefcore vers r 
this (23) the proceedings in parliament (with very 


this parliament was declared by sit Hlenry Greene, Chief ju- 
ftice, en Eugleis, ſays the record tor the tirft time) and the fame 
entry is repeated in tite records of the partiaments 37 and 38 
Ew. HI. but not in thoſe of 20 Faw, in. or of any ater parlia- 
ment, either becauſe the cuſtom of opening the caute of fur» 
mons in French was reſtored again aſter that hort interval, or 
perhaps becauſe the new practice of opening it in Englich was 
% well eflablithed; (in the opinion of the clers! as not to need 
dellig warked by a ſpecial entrv. ——'ihercafons afignee in 
the preamble to thus flatute tor having ple 1 al UdTINCATS 
the E naliſh tongue mig lit all have been urged, with at leaſt 
equi! force, for having the jaws themſelees in that language: 
du the times were nat yet ripe for that innovation; the Eng- 
ſcale was clearly beginning to preponderate, but the lows 
nels of” its motion proves that it had a great weight to oyer- 
Come. 

23 All the varliamentary proceedin 
the trtt of Henry VL are the few which foliow, - Ihe con- 
Mon of Thomas Duke nf Gloucetter, taken at n by Wil- 
lM Kiechil, and recorded in parliament, mtr Pac. Ch. 
21 Rich. I. n. 9. It ie printed in Tyr, v. ini. p. 793. —80me 
pages iu tiie depoiition of Richard H. printed at the end gt 
kaightong zwe. X. Fips. Phe ordinance beta cen Wil- 
am Lord the Roos and Robert Firwhitt, Juſtice of the King's 
bench, 13 Hen. IV. n. ! 3. — A pet cion oi che Comidas witil 
the Kiug'd aniwer, 2 Ren. V. n. 22.— 4 proviſo in Bag 
erted into a btench grant of a diſme and quinaeme, ien V. 
„ 10. -A t the Lopinning of the reign of Henry VI. the two 

gm tes cem to have been uſed indierently. The ſubud) 
neue, C'. wus granted in Fog 1 Hen. VI. u. 19. A pra- 
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we exceptions) appear to have been all in French, 
and the ſtatutes continued to be publiſhed in the 
tame language for above one hundred and twenty 
years, till the 1 of Richard III. 

$ 8. From what has been ſaid I think we may 
fairly conclude that the Ingliſh language muſt have 
imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the French long before 
the age of Chaucer, and conſequently that he ought 
not to be chargcd as the 1mporter of words znd 
phraſes which he only uſed after the example of his 
predecefiors, and in common with his conte mporaries, 
This was the real fact, and is capable of being de- 
monſtrated to any one who will take the trouble of 
comparing the writings of Chaucer with theſe of 
Robert of Glouceſter and Robert of Brunne (24), 


viſoin French was added by the Commons to the articles forthe 
council of regency, which ate in Englith, ibid. n. 33 Even the 
royal ailent was given to bills in Englith 2 Hen. VI. n. 54. Fe it 
ordeined as it is aſked. Be it as it is axed. —And again, n. 55.— 
I have ſtated this matter ſo particularly, in order to ſhew that 
when the French language ceaſed to be generally unceritocd 
it was gradually diſuſed in parliamentary proceedings; and 
from thence, 1think, we inay fairly infer that while it was uſcd 
in thoſe proceedings conſtantly and exclulively of the Englith, 
it mutt heave been very generally underſtood. 

(24) Robert cf Gloucetter's Chronicle has been publiſhed by 
Fearne,Oxt.1 724, faithfully, I dare ſay, but from incorrect mil. 
"The author ſpeaks of himſelſ [page 560, ] as living at the time 
of the battle of Eveſham in 1265; and trom another paſſage 
Cp. 224, ] he ſeems to have lived beyond the year 1278, though 
his hiſtory ends in 1270. See Heoarne's Pref. p. 45. Robert 
Manning, of Brunns cr Bourn in Lincolnthire, tranſſated into 
Erglith rhymes. from the French of Robert Goſſeteſte Biihoj 
of Lincoln, a treatiſe called Manuel de Peches, as early as the 
year 1303. This work of his has never been printed, but is pre- 
terved among the Harleian mil. n. 1701, and the Bodlriag, 
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do both lived before him, and with thot of Sir 


ohn Mardeville and Wie Klitre, ho hlecd at the fame 
ume with him. If we could for 2 moment ſuppoſi 
the contrary, if we could ſuppoſe that the Enalith 
idiom in the age of Chaucer remained pure and un- 
mixed, as it was {poken in the courts of Alfred or 


2 


. gbert, and that the Fr rench Was til! A forcign or 2 
| 


wait a i narate e [ would aſk whether it 18 
credile that a poet witing: in Unglith upon the 
woſt femitiar fi ot would ſtuff his compoſitions 
with French words end phraſes, which (upon the 
above ſuppoſition) muſt have been unintelligible to 
the Sent ſt part ef his readers? or if he had been 
ſo very abſurd, is it conceivable that he ſnorid have 
wmediately become not only the moſt admired but 


dio the moſt popular writer cf histime and country ? 


PART ru SECOND, 
Havixs thus endeavoured to ſhew, in oppoſition to 
the ill grounded cenſures of Verſtegan and Gkinner, 
kat the corruption (or Improve ment) of the Englith 
[an nguage by a mixture of French was not original, 


n. 2323. He alſo tranſlated from the French an hifory of Fng- 
and, the firit part, of #9 Britonum, from Mr. Wace, the 7 

mainder,to the death of Fd. I. from Peter of Lavgroit. His tran(- 
ation was finiſhed in 1333: the latter part, with ſame extracts 
om the former, was printed by Hearne in 1725 from a ung: 
al, —Sir John Mandeville's Account of his Fravels was writ - 
ten in 1356, In the latt edition, Lond. 1727, the text is ſaid 


to have been formed ſrom a collation of ſeveral mf, and fe:ms 


ſev 
a ve tolerably correct —Wicklitſe died in 1384: his tranka- 
ton of 'The New 'Felament was printed for the firit time by 
Lewis, Lond. 1731, There is an immenſe catalogue of other 
works, Either really his or 2fcribed to him, ſtill extant in mt. 
XX his Lite by £20vii, and Tanner, Bu, Brit. 
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owing to Chaucer, I ſhall proceed, in the ſecond part 
of this Eſſay, to make ſome obſervations upon the 
molt material peculiarities of that Norman-Saxon 
diale&t which I ſuppoſe to have prevailed in the age 
of Chaucer, and which in ſubſtance remains to this 
day the Language of England. 

§ 1. By what means the French tongue was firſt 
introduced and propagated in this iſland has been 
ſuſiciently explained above; but to aſcertain with 
any exactnets the degrees by which it inſinuated it- 
{cif and was ingrafted into the Saxon would be a 
much more difficult taſk (25), for want of a regular 
ſeries of the writings of approved authors tranſmit- 
ted to us by authentick copies. Luckily for us, as 
our concern is ſolely with that period when the in— 
corporation of the two Languages was completed, it 
is of no great importance to determine the preciſe 
time at which any word or phraſe became naturali— 
cd; and for the ſame reaſon we have no nec d to 
inquire minutely with reipe& to the other altera- 
tions which the Saxon language in its ſeveral ſtages 
appcars to have undergone, how far they proceeded 


'25) In order to trace with exactneſs the progreſs of any lan- 
guage, it ſeems necellary, 1. that we mould have before us 3 
continued ſeries of authors; 2. that thoſe authors ſhould have 
been approved as having written at leaſt with purity; 2nd, 
2. that their writings ſhould have been exactly copied, In the 
Unglim Language we have ſcarce any authors within the firit 
century after the conqueſt; of thote who wrote before Chau- 
cer, and whoſe writings have been preſerved, we have no teſti- 
mony of approbation from their contemporaries or ſucceſivrs; 
and laftly, the copies of their works which we have received 
are in general ſo full of inaccuracies as to make it often very Cit- 
ſicult for us to be aſſured that we are in poſſeſſion cf the geuu- 
ine words of tl author. 
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from the natural mutability of human ſpeech (eſpe- 
cially among an unlearned people) and how far they 
were owing to a ſucceſſive conflux of Daniſh and 
Norman invaders. 

$ 2. The following obſervations, therefore, will 
chiefly refer to the ſtate in which the Engliſh Lan- 
guage appears to have been about the time of Chau- 
cer, and they will naturally divide themſelves into 
two parts: the firſt will conſider the remains of the 
ancient Saxon maſs, however defaced or diſguiſed 
by various accidents; the ſecond will endeavour to 
point out the nature and effects of the acceſſions 
which in the courte of near three centuries it had 
received from Normandy. 

$ 3. For the ſake of method it will be convenient 
to go through the {everal parts of ſpeech in the order 
in which they are commonly ranged by grammarians. 

1. The prepoſitive article pe, poe, par, (which an- 
ſwered to the g, », 72, of the Greeks, in all its va- 
neties of gender, caſe, and number) had been long 


laid aſide, and inſtead of it an indeclinable ihe was 


pre fixed to all forts of nouns in all cafes, and in both 
numbers, 

2. The declenſions of the nouns ſubſtantive were 
reduced from fix to one; and inſtead of a variety of 
caſes in both numbers they had only a genitive caſe 
lingular, which was uniformly deduced from the 
nominative by adding to it es, or only 5, if it end- 
ed an e feminine; and that ſame form was uſed to 
expreſs the (26) plural number in all its caſes, as 


(26) It is ſcarce neceſſary to take notice of a few plurals 
nich were expreſſed differently, though their number was 
bicater in the time of Chaucer than it is no,: ſome of them 
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nom. /oeur, En. ſovres, plur. ſponres ; nom. nar, 
sen. aarver, plur. names. 
The nouns mne had loft all diſtinction of gen- 


der, cate, or number. 

4. [he primitive pronouns retained one oblique 
caſe (27) in each number, as ic or 7, wwe; obl. me, vs 
won, , oht. thee, v0 he » ſhe : hi(28), Or they; 
obl. Vim, “ „ire 6 bein, or thi 1. 

Their poſſeſſives were in the ſame (tate with the 
adjeAives, min, thin, bis, lire; oure, youre, Vir, or 
{heir (29). 
ſeem to retain their termination in en from the ſecond declen- 
fion of the Saxons, as oe „ 0 en, Voſen Oc. ; others ſeem to have 
adopted it cupbone eratia, as bretbren. ren, inſtead of bo- 
* r hu; and a few ſeem to have been always irregularly 
declived, as ne Hy Umm, mice, lice, feet, c. Sec Hicxes, Gr, 
A p. 11, 13. 

27) I take no notice here of the genitive caſes min, i, 
cure, youre, Fc. as beingat this time hardly ever diſtinguitiabic 
from pronouns potſettive. How are we to know whether i 
nde ſhould be ren&cred liber mei or liber meus? In the plural 
number however, in a ſew inftances, the genitive caſe ſeems 
to haveretained its proper power, C. T. v. 825, oure aller cok 
— would be more naturally tranflated—n9/fr4m omnium gat- 
jus, than ner omnium. And ſo in P. P. fol. cxi, youre aller 
hele, crm omnium ſalus, not Ter a, 

18. lt is ery dificulttoſaytrom whenceor whythe pronouns 

D, Them, and their , Were introduced into our lan: Zzuage. The 

da xon pronouns hi, hem, and hir, ſeem to have been in conflant 

ule in the time of Robert of Glouceſter. Sir John Mandeville 
and Chaucer uſe they for hi, but never, as Iremember, (in the 
nul. of authority) Dem Or their. 

(29) The tour laſt of there poileſſive pronouns were ſometimes 
expreſſed a little differently. viz. hires, oures, youre s, and birs, 
or theirs, as they are ſtill when the noun to which they belong 
is underitood, or when they are placed after it in a ſentence. 


'o the queſtion, Whole book is this? we aniwer, Ter. 5:92, 
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The interrogative and relative 20 had a genitive 
and accuſative caſe, whos and whom, but no variety 
of number. 

On the contrary the demonſtrative, , and that, 
had a plural expreſſion, ie and tho, but no variety 
of cate. 

The other words, which are often (though im- 
properly) placcd in the claſs of pronouns, were all 
become undeclincd like the adjectives, except eyther, 
alteruter; zeviher, neuter; other, alter; which had a 
genitive cate ſingular, eylheres, neytheres, oberes; other, 
alius, had a genitive caſe ſingular, and a plural num- 
ber, otheres ; and aller (a corruption of calma) was 
ſtill in uſe as the genitive plural of alle (30). 


your, or theirs ; or we declare this book is her's, urs, Cc. 1 
can hardly conceive that the final s in theſe words is a mark of 
the poſſeſſi ve (or genitive) calc, as a very able writer [t In- 
troduct ion to Engliſh Grammar, p. 35, 6,] ſeems to be inclined 
to think; becauſe in the inſtances juſt mentioned, and in all 
which I have been able to find or to imagine, I cannot diſco- 
ver the leaft trace of the uſual powers of the genitive caſe. 'Che 
lcarned Wallis [Gram. Ang. c. 7,] has explained the uſe of theſe 
pronouns without attempting to account for their form ; he 
only adds.“ Nonnulli, Dern, urn, yourn, biſn, dicunt pro ber*s, 
* ours, Ic. ſed barbare, nec quiſquam (credo) ſic ſcribere ſo- 
let.“ If it could be proved that theſe words were at...ently 
terminated in n we might be led to conjecture that they were 
originally abbreviations of her ort, our on, Fc. the n being 
aſterwards ſoftened into c, as it has been in many other words. 

30) It may be proper here to take a little notice of tlie 
pronoun or pronominal adjective e, which our belt gramma- 
nans from Wallis downwards have attempted to metamor- 
phoſe into a ſubſtantive. In the Saxon language it is certain 
that Gf was declined like other adjectives, and was joined in 
conſtructions with pronouns perſonal and ſubſtantives, juſt as 
eis in Latin. They ſaid, I, ego ipſe; min Oles, mei ip- 
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4. The verbs, at the time of which we are treat- 1 
ing, were very nearly reduced to the | RIES ſtate in the 
| which thev are at preſent. and 
fs; me ne, me oa, rc. Petrus. ſy if, Petrus ipſe, e. he 
[Sce rler, Gr. A. S. p. 26.] In the age of Cliaucer //f, like ver. 
other adjectives, Was become undechined. Though le writes in 
ſelf, ſeide, and ſeiwen, tholt Varieties do not denote any dütinc- little 
ton ofcate or number, for lie wes indilerently himfclfand bim- 4 
ſolren, beeilt and bempmiier. Ie joins it with ſubltantives in K te 
| the ſenſe ot %, as the Saz uns did. CSce v. 2863. Inu that ſelde 1 
grove, in jilo ipſo newore-—v. 4535. Thy /e neighebour, oY 
| ipſe tuus vicinus ] But his great Geparture from the ancient ners 
J uſave was with ehe to the pronouns perſonal prefixed t: nick, 
| H: inſtead of deciining them thro? the c2fes which theyitiil te 
retained, he uſes conftantiyony /7?f for 1 ſelf and meter, thy Jef T low 
| for thou ſelf and thee (elf, bir: j??f and hire /ef for he ſeii aud tory b 
| the ſelf, and in the plural nuniber % for we ſelf and us "Ih 
ſelf, yorrr fe!f for ye rifandyon ſcif, and bo of for they felt.--- reewl. 
| It would be vain to attempt to defend this practice of Chaucer the 6 
| upon any principles of raſom or prammatical analog; all that n 
can be ſaid ſor it is, that perhaps any regular practice was pre- 5 
| ferable to the confuſion and uncertainty which ſeems to have * 
| prevailed before: accortlingiy the writers who ſucceeded lum been 10 
following his example, it became a rule, as I conceive, of th- tucy v 
Englilh Langu ne that perſonal pronouns prefixed to eff were The 
| only ufed in one caſe in each nummer, ag. thoſe of the tirit aud gencra 
| ſecond perion in the perritive cafe acc. n a xon ſerm old ſor 
and thoſe of the tltird in the acrufitive. By degrees a cu- in uſp 
tom was introduced of at ne xing, to prononns in the fin- g 
2 wo number only. and {ves (a corruption, I ſuppoſe, of {+ phers ar 
to thote in the pura. 1 his pre bahly contributed to per- lieve, in 
| made our late grammar ans that e A ſubſtantive, as the 30 It 
true Enplithi zaſective goes not vary in the plural number. n. 21. i 
Another cauſe of tlieir miſtake might be, that they conſideted fent ten 
u, thy, our, your, (ty which: eie ufualty joined) as proncuts and Chan 
poffeſiive, whereas 1 85 it mere probable that they were 72 47 
the Saxon genitive caſes ti the perſonal pronoums. T he me! exrtevnal 
phyſical ſubpſtantive %, of Winch our more modern wos 019 lev the « 
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ESSAY, C.. cxix 
They had four 2 as now; the indicative, 
the imperative, the ſu bjuncave, and the inknitive ; 
and only two expreſſions of time, the prefent and 
che vali, All the other variectics of mode aud time 
vere expreſſed by auxiliary verbs. 
in the inficcttions of their verbs they differed very 
r om us in the un mar uumber, 7 love, thou le- 
f, be loueth; but in the phiralthey were not agrred 
amonę themiclves, tone 31) adhormg to the old 
Saxon form, wwe loved, ye laveth, they leu, and o- 
thers adopting what ſcems to have : ee! 1 the Teutc- 
nick, VE: SOVEN,, ve ly: Ven, ths V FOOTY 1s In ne plural Or 
the Nan tenſe tlie latter form pro Ale d univerſally, 
I leucd, thou 1. be loved; we loueden, ye loueden, 
10 wy loveuden. 
"The ſecond perſon plural in the imperative mode 
7 emarly terminated in a, as 2orth ve (232), though 
the final contonants (according to the g genius of the 
language) were trequently omitted, eine ciallyi in verſe. 
Ihe Saxon termination of 905 in hive in an had 
been long changed into en, to lover, to liven, Cc. and 
they were beginning to drop tl the #, to lame, to live, 
The Pa. rticiple of the pretent time began to be 
genciely terminated in ing, as loving, though the 
old form, uhich tergimated in exde or dude, was {till 
in uſe, as /ovcade or leovande. 1 he participle of the 


phers and poets have made ſo much uſe, was unknown, I be- 
tieve, in the time of Chauccr. 
'27) In the long quotation from Treviſa (which ſee above, 
21,) it may be obſerved that ail his plural verbs of the pre- 
© tenſe terminate in eth, whereas in Sir John Mandeville 
and C HAUCCT they terminate almoſt as conttantly in en. 
72) ond, p. 281. And at certeyn huures—thei ſeyn to 
COME NONICETES> == — es i. e. make ye tilence.) And than 
eyn = officeres, Now per ! L;fencty (i. e. liften ye) - In the 


tell: weing page Aon. e is uſes to 1 % an 2 for Put yc. 
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paſt time continued to be formed, as the paſt time 
itſelf was, in cc, as loved, or in ſome contraction 
of ed (53), except among the irrcgular verbs (34), 

(33) The methods by which the final ed of the paſt tenſe, and 
its participle, was contraced or abbreviated in the age of 
Chaucer were chiefly the following: 

1. By throwing away the d. 'Chis method took place in 
verbs whoſe laſt conſonant was t, preceded by a confunant ; 
thus cafe, caſle, burte, putte, flitte, were uicd inſtead of ca/lcd, 
coſted, burted, putted, /{itted. z. By tranſpoting the d. 
This was very generally done in verbs whote laſt conſonant 
was d, preceded by a vowel; thus inſtead of refed, leded, pred- 
ef, bleded, jeded, it was uſual to write redde, ledde, fpredie, 
bledde, fodde.---And this fame method of tranſpoſition, I ap- 
prehend, was originally applied to ſhorten thoſe words which 
we now contract by ſyncope, as l, li dd, ſmild, heard, 
feard, which were anciently written low dz, ligule, ſmilile, 
herde, ſerde. 3. By tranſpoſing the di and changing it into :. 
—— [his method was uſed, 1. In verbs whoſe laſt conſonant was 
t, preceded by a vowel; thus lzted, frver:d, meted, were 
changed into /ette, ſrwette, mette.,—2. In verbs whote laſt con- 
ſonant was d, preceded by a conſonant ; thus bernded, Lied, 
girded, were changed into bente, bilte, girt2.--- Ard generally 
in verbs in which d is charged into f I conceive that d uss 
firſt tranſpoſed, ſo that drvelled, paged, dremed, feled, dhe, 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to have been-firſt changed into arrol/ts, 
paſſite, dremde, felde, kepde, and then into deveiie, fate, 
dremte, felte, łepte. - · 4. The laſt methce, together with a 
change of the radical vowel, will account for the analogy of a 
ſpecies of verbs, gereraliy reputed anomalous, which form 
their paſt time and its participle (according to modern ortho- 
graphy) in t. "The proceſs ſeems to have been thus, BH, 
brinzed, brongde, brodge, brogte; Think, thinked, thonke, 
thokde, thaite; Teche, teched, tachde, tachte, c.; only fought, 
from /ighted, ſeems to have been formed by throwing away 
thed, (accordingtomethod 1.) and changing the radical vowel. 
See inftances of ſimilar contraQions in the Francic language, 
Hickes, Grain. Fr. Th. p. 66. 

(34) 1 conſider thoſe verbs only as irregular in which the 
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where for the moſt part it terminated in er, as boundeng 
unden. 

The greateſt part of the auxiliary verbs were only 
jn uſe in the pretcnt and paſt tenſes of their indica- 
tive and ſubjunctuve modes: they were infletted in 
thoc tenſes like other verbs, and were prefixed to the 
infinitive modi of the verb to which they were auxili- 
ary; L/ loven, Iwill or l loven, I may or ore 
loven, 1 ca# or cox loven, Sc.; we hien loven, we 
«illen or wwolley loven, we mozven loven, we conren lo- 
ren, Oc. Inthe paſt tenſe 1 (35) ale loven, I wrolde 
loven, | migbie or wougbte loven, | cord: loven, Wc; 
we ſbulden, we wolden, WE mighten Or mon onten, WE coun 
An, loven, Oc. 

The auxiliary to haven was a complete verb, and 
being prefixed to the participle of the paſt time was 


paſt time and its participle differ from cach other. Their vas 
rietics are too numerous to be particularly examined here, but 
believe there are ſcarce any in which thedeviations from the 
regular form will not appear to have been made by ſome me- 
thod of contraction or abbreviation ſimilar to thoſe which have 
been pointed out in the laſt note among the regular verbs. The 
tommon termination of the participle in en is clearty a ſublti- 
tution tor ed, probably for the fake of a more avreeable ſound, 
and ft is often ſhorrened, as ed has been ſewn to be, by tranſ- 
polition; thus &rawen, Enowen, bor en, fiolen, were changed 
into die, krone, borne, Folne. 

(25) Shutdz and ce are contrated from hie and ewolled, 
by trarfpouting the d according to method 2. — Aighte and 
moughte are formed from magbed and ge, according to 
method 3. mogbei. m ig bie, maghte ; Moghed, moghde, mog hte. 
* ucte is from comred, by tranſpoſition of the 4, and ſoſten- 
ing tlie n into u; it is often written cout he, and always fo, I he- 
ie ve, when it is uſed as a participle. In the fame manner Bi- 
op Douglas and other Scottith writers uſe b:7outh as the 
preterit of begin; tigonned, legende, begonde, begeutbe 
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uſed to expreſs the preterperfect and preterpluper- 
fc tenſes; I have loved, thou haveſt or haßt loved, 
he haveth or hath loved; we haven or han loved, c.; 
I badde (36) loved, thou baddeſt loved, he Ladde lo- 
loved; we, ye, they, badden loved. 

The auxiliary to ben was alſo a complete verb, and 
being prefixed to the participle of the paſt time, 
with the help of the other auxiliary verbs, ſupplicd 
the place of the whole paſſive voice, for which the 
Saxon language had no other form cf expreſſion; ] 
ai, thou art, he is, loved; we, ye, they, aren or ben 
loved; | zvas, thou aſt, he Was, loved; we, ye, they, 
eweren loved ( 370. 

5. With reſpect to the indeclinable parts of ſpeech, 
j; will be ſuflicient to obſerve here that many of them 
ſtill remained pure Saxon: the greateſt number had 
undergone a flight change of a letter or two, ard 
the more couliderable alterations Ly which ſome bed 
been disßgured were fairly deducible from that pro- 
penſity to abhreration for which the inhabitants of 

(36) Had iscontraQed from hated, as made is from make, 
Sce Hickes' Gram. Fr. Th, p. 66. 

(37) "The verb to do is conſidered by Wallis and other later 
grammarians as an auxiliary verb. It is ſo uſed, though very 
rarcly, by Chauccr. [See ver. 14742,4.] He more common 
uſcs it tranſitively, [ver. 10074. De firipen me, Faites me de- 
pouilier—ver. 10075. Do me drenche, Faites me royer 3] but 
ſtill more frequently to ſave the repetition of a verb, [v. 26.; 

His even twizlled in his head aright, 

As don the terres ina frofty night. } 
Dr. Hickes has taken notice that d was uſed in this laſt mar- 
ner by the Saxons, [Gr. A. S. p. 77, ] and fo was faire by the 
French, and indeed is till. It muſt be conſeſſed that the exad 
power which 4, as an auxiliary, now has in our language“ 
not eaſy to be dcfincd, and Kill leſs to be accounted for tron 
analogy. 
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er- this iſland have been long remarkable, though per- 
d, haps not more juſtly fo than their neighbours, 
'F- $ 4. Such was in general the ſtate of the Saxon 
lo- part of the Engliſh Language wlien Chaucer began to 
write. Let us take a ſhort vicw of the acceſſions which 
and it may be ſuppoſed to have received at ditferent times 
me, from Normandy. 
licd As the language of our anceſtors was complete in 
the all its parts, and had ſerved them for the purpoſes of 
n;! diſcourſe, and even of compoiition in various kinds, 
r ben long before they had any intimate acquaintance with 
hey, their French neighbours, they had no call from ne- 
ceſſity (and conſequently no ſuſhcient inducement) 
ech, N to alter its original and radical conſtitutions, or even 


them WF its cuſtomary forms; accordingly we have juſt ſeen 
r had that in all the eflcatial parts of ipecch the character- 
ard iſtical features of the Saxon idiom were always pre- 
c bed ſerved, and we ſhall fee preſently that the crowds of 


t pro- French words wich ſrom time to time were import- 
nts of Wed were themſelves made ſubject, either immediately 
maled. Wor by degrees to the laws of that idiom. #5 

F 5. The words which were thus imported were 
er latet {Meniefly nouns ſubſtantive, adjectives, verbs, and par- 
gh very fticiples. The adverbs which are derived from French 


nw"! Nędjectives ſeem to have been formed from them after 


s my hey were angliciſed, as they have all the Saxon ter- 
* + nation lich or ly (38); inſtead of the French ment. 
V. ol Fe 


5 to the other indeclinable parts of ſpcech, our lan- 
wee, being ſufficiently rich in its own ſtores, has hor- 
aft mar- Nowed nothing from France except perhaps an inter- 
-e by the Recon or two. 


the exad | 
nguage 5 As rarely, continually, veraily, bravely, Mc. which cor* 
| for ten pord to the French adverbs 7aremcnt, continuellement, ve- 
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The nouns ſubſtantive in the: French language (as 
in all the other languages derived from the l. aten) 
had loſt their cafes long before the lime of which ve 
are treating, but tuch of them as were naturalized 
here ſcem alli to have acquired” a genitlve cafe, ac- 
cording to the corrunted Saxon form which bas been 
ſlated above. Their plural number was alto new mo- 
delled to the fame form it neceſſary, ror in nouns end- 
ing in e feminine, as the greater part of the French 
did, = os languages were already agreed ; nom. 
fot ur, SC ca,; plur r. Houres; 1. dame, g gen. damas, 
plur. — 44. 

Ou the contrary the adjectires which at home had 
a diftinttion of gender and number, upon their ra- 
turalization here ſeem to have been generally itript of 
both, and reduced to the fimple ſtate of the Eagtilh 
adjective, without caſe, ge a or number. 

Ihe French verbs were obliged to lay aſide all their 
diderences of conjugation; acoorder, ſur ffrir, recevvir, 
dfeeadre, were regularly changed intommm—yuzcord-n, 
achten, recoimm, dgſcenden. They brought with them 
only two tentes, the preſent and the paſt; nor Cd 
they retain any ſingularity of inllection which could 
dittinguiſh them from other verbs of Saxon growth. 

The participle indeed of the preſent time, in tome 
verbs, appears to have fill peſcrved its original 

French jor, as uſuat, ſuffſart, Fe. 


he par ticiple of the pait time ad iopted almoſt vth 


by 


vertaily the regular Saxon termination in d, 25 4 
corded, ſa} 5 al, received, deſcent ted 5 u een frequent 
aſlumed the prepolitive particle ge, (or y, as it v8 
Iatterly written) which among the Saxons was ven 
ECNEra ity, though not peculiarly, prefixed to tl 
part!” ple. 

§ 6, Upon the whole, I det eve it may be faid vi 
truth that at the time which we are conſide 
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though the form of our language was ſtill Saxon the 


Is matter was in a great meaſure French. 'The novel- 
1) ties of all kinds which the revolution in 1066 had in- 
oy troduced demanded a large ſupply of new terms 
ee aud our anceſtors very naturally took what they 
Te 


wanted from the language which was already fami- 


9 liar to a conſiderable part of the community. Our 
a poets in particular (who have generally the princi- 
nds pal ſhare in modelling a language) found it their in- 
och tereſt to borrow as many words as they conveniently 
om. 


could from France, As they were for a long time 
my chiefly tranſlators, this expedient ſaved them the 
trouble of hunting for correſpondent terms in Saxon. 


bad The French words too, being the remains of a po- 
r lihed language, were ſmoother, and fiid caſier into 
a metre, than the Sazon, which had ncver undergone j 
al any regular cultivation: their final ſyllables chimed i 
be toge they with more frequent conſonancies, and their 4 
1 A 
Lt * accents were better adapted to rliyming poctry. But 1 
$0") WF more of this in the next part. | 
Ord, , 1. 

* 4 
nen PART THE THIRD, 4 | 
or d B , a 1 
z could *FORE we proceed in the third and laſt part of this " 
4 N 
out Eſſay, in which we are to conlider the Verſificati on | | [ 
n ſowe of Chaucer, it may be uſe ſul to premiſe a few obſet- ws 
oa in r:tions upon the {tate of Englith poctry antecedent | kl 

br to his time. T3 

1 had a ff ' 
ti $1. That the Saxons had a ſpecies of writing i: 
_ Aſered from their common proſe, and was 1 
ven conſidered by themſelves as poetry (39), is very cer- f 1 


(39) The account which Beda has given of Cædmon [ Feel. 
d. I. iv. c. 24,] is ſufficient to prove this : he reneatedly calls 


d to Vt: compoſitions of Cædmon carmina t and in one by 

1 xi ace Tr/us 3 Which words in tle Saxon tranflation are ten- | | 
” * 1 ' wi TY 
| fal | . 111 
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tain, but it feeras equally certain that their compo- 
titions of that kind were neither divided into verſcs 
of a determinate number of f Hlables, nor embetliſh- 
ed with what we callrbyme (40). There are no traces, 


gered !16yþ--ICoþ Pongep, or pongep--and pep; and ars 
canendti is tranſſated leop chef pang chæpr.— Aiſer 
alſo, in his life of Alfred, ſpeaksot Sn x poemata, and Sax- 
onica carmina, [p. 16, 43. ] and moſt probably the Cant ilene 
per ſucceMonos iemporum detrite, which Malmetb. cites in his 
Hiſt. I. ii. p. 52, were in the Saxon language. The ſame writer 
Il. v. de Pontif. ed. Gale, ] mentions a carmen triwale of Ald- 
helm {the author of the Latin poem de Virgin/tate, who died 
in 709) as adbuc dug cantiiatam ; and he quotes the teſti- 
mon of King Alfred, in his Liber nis, or Hand- boc, as 
faying “ that no one was ever equal to Aldhelm in Engiith 
poetry.“ 

(40) Both theſe circumRances are evident from the moſt 
curſory view of the feveral tpecimens of Saxon poetry which 
Iickes has exhibited in his Gram. Ang. Sax. c. xxi, and they 
are allowed by that learned writer hiraſelf. Uawilling how 
ever, as it thou!d ſeem, to leave his favourite language with- 
out ſome ſyſtem of Vertincation, he ſuppoſes that the Saxons 
obſerved the quantity of ſyllables in their verſes, “ tho? per- 
% haps,” he adds, ** not fo firialy as the heroick Greek and 
„Latin pocts. — tie; gives three reaſons ſor this ſuppoſition; 
1. Becauſe they did not uſe rhyme, 2. Becauſe they tranipoſed 
their words in ſuch an unnatural manner; © Hoc autem cur 
* facerent Anglo-Saxonum poctæ, nulla, ut videtur, alla a'- 
e fignari caula poteſt, quam quæ, ut idem facerent, Grz*3 

et Latinos poetas co ej: it; nempe metrilex.” 3. Becauſe the; 
had a great number cf diſſy llable and pulyſviiable words we 
were tit for metrical feet. tioucver ſpecious theſe reafors 


may appear they are certainly far ſrom concluſive, even ii ve 


had no monuments of Sabi poetry remaining; but in the 
preſent cate, Lapyrehend, the only ſatisfaQory proof would 
have been to have 8 out of the great he ap of poetica 
congottions the Saxon language, ſome regular metric 
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ESSAY; Os. cxxviĩ 
Os believe, to be found of either rhymo ormetre in our 
og language till ſome years after the conqueſt; fo that 
n- 
CS, verſes, that is, ſome portions of words ſimilar to each other in 
the nature and order of their component ſvilabies, and occur - 
ars ring either in a-continucd ſeries or at tated intervals. If all ex- 
\ſer ternal proofs of the nature of the Romau poetry were loſt, a 
ax- few verſes of Virgil or Horace would be ſuſſeient to convince 
ene us that their metres were regulated by the quantity of ſy!la- 
his bles; and ii Cædmon had really written in a metre regulated 
riter by the quantity of ſyllables, a tew of his lines mutt kave afforded 
Ald- us the fame conviction with reſpect to the peneral laws of his 
died verſitcation. For my own part, I confefs mytelf unable to diſ- 
telti- cover any material diſtinction of the Saxon poetry from proſe, 
IC. 48 except a greater pomp of diction and a more ſtately kind of 
glich march. Our anceſtors aſſected a certain pomp of ity le in all 
their compoſitions; “ Angil” (favs Mauimgoury, J. i. p. 13, 
woſt % pomparrce dictare amant.“ And this atfe tation I ſuſpect was 
which the true cauſe of their to frequently inverting the natural or- 
they der oi their wortls, eſpecially in poetry. Hie obſcurity arifing 
how - tomtteſe inverfions had the appearance of pomp : that they 
with- were not owing to tlie conſtraint of any metrical laws (as 
avons liickes ſuppoſes) may be preſu mei ſtom their being commonly 
9 per- uſed in proſe, and even in Latin proſe, by Saxon writers. E- 
ck and thelwerd, an liiſtorian deſcended in the fifth devree from King 
ſition; Ethelred, C Inter Script. at Bedi p. 9831 — 850. ] is full of 
i(poſel them. The follow ing paſſage of his hiſtory, if literally tranila « 
m cut red, would read very like Saxon poetry: * Abtrahuntur 


0 pe 
Alla 4:* 
Gras 
af 6h 
TL, 


's whica 


tune | ferventes fide | anno in eodem libernia Rirpe | 

« tres viri lei; ſurtim conſuunt lembum f tanrinus byr- 
«is; | alimentum ſibi hebdomadarium fupplent ; ele- 
% vant dies | per vela ſeptem | totidemque noctes.“ . 


reaſons We do not fee any marks of ſtudied alliteration in the oid 
en if ve Saxon poctry, fo that we might attribute the introduction of 
t in the that practice to the Danes, if we were certain that it made a 
F would part ofthe Scaldick Veriification at the time of the Danith ſet» 
' poetica tlements in England. However that max have been Gi- 


mettici raidus Cambrenſis LHD. Camb. p- d ſpeaks of armmomina» 
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I ſhould apprehend we muſt have been obliged for 
both to the Normans, who very early (41) diſtin- 


tion, which he deſcribes to be what we call alliteration, as the 
favourite rhetorical figure of both the Welſh and Englith in 
his time : ** Adeo igitur hoc verborum ornatu duz nationes, 
« Angliſcil. et Cambri, in omni ſermone exquiſito utuntur, 
ut Aihil ab his eleganter dictum, nullum niſi rude et agrette 
% cenſcatur cloquium, ſi non ſchematis hujus lima plene fue- 
« rit expolitum.” It is plain that alliteration mult have had 
very powerful charms for the ears of our anceſtors, as we find 
that the Saxon poetry, by the help of this embellithment alone, 
even after it had laid aſide its pompous phraſeology, was able 
to maintain itſelf without rhyme or metre for ſeveral centu- 
ries. See Dr. Percy's Eu on the Metre of Pierce Ploughman's 
Viſions. Rel. of Ancient Poetry, vol. ii. 

(41) I cannot find that the French antiquaries have been able 
to produce any poetry, in any of the dialects of their language, 
of an earlier date than the conqueſt of England, or indeed than 
the beginning of the 12th century. However we read of a 
'Thibaud de Vernun, canon of Rouen, who before the year 
1053, © multorum geſta Sandtorum, ſed et Sti Wandregeſili, a 
«© ſua latinitate tranſtulit, atque in communis linguz uſun 
* ſatis facunde reſudit, ac ſic, ad guamdam tinnuirythini mi- 
« litudinem, urbanas ex illis cantilenas edidit.” [De Mirac. Sti 
Fulfra nni. Auctore Monacho Fontanell. Temp. Will. I. ap. Da- 

cherii Ala SS. Ord. Ben. t. iii. p. 379.] It is probable too that 
the Puigares Cantus, which * to Raimond de Agiles 

Gefta Dei, p. 180, ] were compoſed againſt Arnoulph, a chap- 
lain of the Duke of Normandy, in the ſuſt croifade, were in the 

rench language; and therecan be little doubt that M illiam IX. 
Duke of Aquitain, u upon his return from Jeruſalem in 1101, 
made uſe of his native tongue when © miſerias captivitatis1uz?, 
rat jocundus et lepidus, multoticns retulit rythmicis ver- 
& {us cum facetis modulantionibus.” Ord. Vital. I. x. p.792- 
---'The hiſtory of the taking of Jeruſalem, which is ſaid to have 
been written by the Chevalicr Gregoire Bechada of Tours 
in Limoges, “ materna lingua rythmno vulgari, ut populus 
* plenizec intelligeret, [Lat be, Bill. Nov. t. ii. p. 296,] has 
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quiſhed themſelves by poetical performances in their 
vulgar tonguv. 

The metres whieh they ufed, and which we ſeem 
to have borrowed from —_— were plaialy copied 
from the Latin (42) rythmical verſes, which in the 


not yet been brought to light; ſo that probably the oldeſt 
Frenclrpoem of any length mr extant is a tramlatum of the 
Eudiarius by Philippe de 'Vhaun, it being aildreſſed tu Alia A- 
E2iz7 0f Logvain) the ſecond queen of our Heury 1.---'Uhere 
js a Copy. of tis. poem among the Co:teonr mil, Nero. A. v. he 
authors of the Heine Literaire dela France, t. ix. p. 17 3--90, 
ſuppoſe it to have been written about 1025, that is, thirty 
years ben te Ir Brut, which Fauchet had placed at the head 
of luis litt of Freneh peng. thall rake cccalion in anus 
ther place to ihew that the real author of Je Hut was Waces 
(the fame who wrote the Roman dc £214) and not Wiltace, as 
— cails him. 

(42) The Latin rythmical verſes reſemhled the metrical in 
the num ber of ſyllables only, without any regard to quantity, 
Arma cano virumque qui primas'Frojze aboris,” would paſs 
for a very good rytlimical kexaineter. Ihe greateſt part how + 
erer oftheſe compoſitions were in imitation the iannuck and 
trochaick metres; and in them. if the accents'te!} luckily, the 
unlearned ear would often be as well pleated as it the laws of 
quantity were ohferved. The two ryttanical, hymas quoted 
by Beda [De Aietris, edition Put/ b. v. 2390, are ſutucient 
to prove this. Fhe flit, lie obſerves, ad intiar iambici metri 
„ pulcherrime ſadus cit.“ 


O rox terne Domine 

Rerum creator ommom, Ec. 
The otlier is * ad ſormam metri Trochaici.” 

Ap; archit repentina dies magna Domini. 

Fur ohrceurs voiut necte tuiptoviſo s UE NNNS, 
in the former: of theſe hymns Pomine, to a modern ay a? 
teatt, ſounds as well as vom, ant in tl. e latter dt and ele. 
being accented upon their fir.t ſeUables, mID Us none han Wiſe 
than dices and velum would hve dong —trom wich Latin 
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declenſion of that language were cutrent in various 
forms among thoſe who cither did not underſtand 
or did not regard the true quantity of ſyllables; and 
the practice of rhyming (43) is probably to be deduced 


rythms, and chiefly thoſe of the jambick form, the preſent 
poetical meaſures of all the nations of Roman Europe are 
clearly derived. Inſtead of long and thort ſyllables, the feet of 
our poetry are compoſed of ſyilables accented and unaccented, 
or rather of ſyllables ſtrongly and lets fronpgly accented, and 
hence it is that we have ſo little variety of feet, and conſe- 
quently of metres; becauſe the poſſible combinations of ſylia- 
bles accented and unaccented are from the nature of ſpeech 
much more limited in point of number than the combinations 
of long and ſhort ſy!lalt;les were in the Greek and Latin lau- 
guages. 

(43) We ſee evident marks of a fondneſs for rhyme in the 
hymns of S. Ambroſius and 3. Damaſus, as early as the 4th cen- 
tury. One of the hymns of Damaſus, Which begins 

Martyris ecce dies Agathe 

Virginis emicat eximæ, Cc. 
is regularly rhymed throughout. Prudentius, ho had a more 
Claſſical taſte, ſeems ſtudionſly to have avoided rlvmes ; but 
Sedulius and Fortunatus, in the 5th and 6th centuries, uſe 
them frequently in their hymns. [See their works, and an hymn 
of the latter, ap. Fabric. Bib. Med. tat. v. For tundtus.— 
Ihe learned Muratori, in his Diſſertation de Rythmica Feterum 
Foce, LAntiq. Med. Zvi. Differt. xl, ] has collected together 
a vaſt heap of examples, which prove that rhymes were very 
generally uſed in hymns, ſequences, and other religious com- 
poſitions in Latin, in the 7th, 8th, and 9th, centuries ; ſo that 
for my own part I think it as probable that the poets in the 
vulgar languages (who firft appeared about the 9th century) 
borrowed their rhymes from the Latin poetry of that age, as 
it is evident that they did the forms of their Verification. 
Otfrid of Weiſſenberg, the earlieſt rhymer that is known in 
any of the modern languages, about the year 870, calls riyme, 
in the ſtyle of the Latin grammarians, Schema omeoreiziulen, 
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from the ſame original, as we find that practice to 
have prevailed in cecletraſtical hymns, and other com- 
poſitions in Latin, ſome centuries before Otfrid of 
Waeuſenberg, the firſt known rhymer in any of the 
vulgar Luropean dialects. a 

§ 2. I with it were in my power to give a regular 
hiſtory of the progreſs which our anceſtors made in 
this new ſtyle of Verſiſication; but (44) except a few 


[Pref. ad Liutbert, ap. Schilter. Theſ. Antig. Teuton. t. i. p. 11.J 
And when the monk who has been cited in note 41 fays that 
Thibaud de Vernun compoſed his for:ps ad quomdam tinnult 
rithm? familitudinem, he muſt mean I think that he compoſed 
them in imitation of { Latin] jingling rythm. I fay Latin (or at 
leut fore foreign) rythm, becauſe otherwiſe he would rather 
have ſaid in rything tinnuto. The addition of the epithet timnulus 
ſeems to thew plainly enough that ,s alone did not then 
henify what we call royme. 

44, Wiliiam of Malmeſbury [de C. Pont. Angl.l. iii. p. 271, 
has preſerved two rhymipg verſes of Aldred Archbiſhop of 
York, which that prelate threw out againſt one Urſe, Sheriff 
of Worceiterihire, not long after the conqueit ; ** Hateſt thou 
« Urfe Have thou God's curie.” /ocaris u 
Habeas De* maledi4ionem. Malmeſbury ſays that he inſerts 
this Er gli iu, quod Latina derba non ficit Arglica cencinnitati 

reſpondent . The concinnity, I ſuppoſe, muſt have contiſted in 
the rbyme, and would hardly have been thought worth re- 
peating if rhyme in Englith had not then been a novelty.----- - 
he lines in the Saxon Chronicle, to which I mean to refer, 
arc in p. 191. ed. Gi The paſſage begins, 
Laptelap he let pyncean. 
Jeanme men ꝓpide pnercean 
A the lines ate not in rhyme, but I ſhall ſet down a few in 
Enviith characters which I think could not have chin:cd to- 
getter ſo exactly by mere accident. 


. Thet he nam be rihte 
Au mid mycclau un-rihte 
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lines in the Saxon Chronicle upon the dezthof Wil. 
liam. the Conqucror, which ſeem io have been in- 
tended for-verics of the modern faihon, and a ſhort 
Canticie ubich, according to Matthew Paris (45), the 
bleſſed Virgin was pleaſed to dictate to God:iic, an 
hermit ncar Durham, I have not been able to Gifro- 
ver any attempts at my ming poetry which can with 


Of his leude 

For littelre node 

Me ſatte mycel deor-frith, 

And he tegde laga ther vt 
He fordcad tha hearts, 

Swylce tac tha baras ; 

Swaſwithe he lufoude tha lica-ccor 
Swyice he wzre heora feder. 

Luc he tette be tham berun, 

That hi moſten firou far 


The concluding lines ate, 

Se al- mihtiga 04 

Kithe his 4auiy wmild-heortniſe 

And d him his Cyrna ſoigiſcneſle. 
The writer oſ this part of the Chronicle (as he tells us himfclt, 
p. 189.) bad teen the Conqueror. 

(45) Hil. Ang!, p. 100, Codric died in 1170, fo that accord- 
ing to tradition the Canticle was prior to that period: the 
fixit ttauza being incorrediy printed I chall only tranſcribe the 
lan- 

geinte Marie, Chiriftes bur, 

Meidenes clen had, moderes flur, 

Dilie mine ſcunen, mixe in miu mod, 
Bringe me to tine With felſe 660 


Hoc canticum (favs M. P.) poteft bac modo in Latinum transen 
. « 4 4 


Santa Maria, Chriſti thatamus, 

virginalis purites, matris flos, 

deic mea crymina, regna in mente mea, 

duc me ad {lciiatem cum ſolo Deo, 
Upon the authority of this trai:iation I have aitered i (25 
it is in the print o ct... The Saxon Þ is often millaken 
ap. 
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probability be referred to an earlier period than the 
reign of Henry II. In that reign Layamon (46), a 

prieſt of Ernleye near Severn, as he calls himlclf, 
tranſlated (chiefly from) the Freach of Wace- (47) 


(46) This work of Layamon is extant among the Carron, d. 
Cal, A. ix. A much iater copy, in which the author by a na- 
tural CEN was called £47974, was deſtruyed by the 
fire. "There is an account of both copies in Wanley's Cat. mg. 
Septent. p. 228. and p 237.—L Che falowing mort extract 
from fol. 7,3, containing an account of the Sirons n Bru- 
tus met with in his voyage. „ill ferve to ſupport vehat is ſaid 
in the text of this author's intermixing rhymes with his proies 

Ther hot funden the Merminnen 

That booth deor of machele wen. 

Wilmen hit lhunchet ful wr is, 

Buguthe thon gurdte hif thunceth Rice 

Theos habbeth ſwa muric ſong 


©» 
Ne beo thr qi na fwa long, 


Ne hith na man werl 
Heora ſonges ty heran — 

(47) The French clerk whom Lavamon profeites to have 
followed in his liitory is called — Wanley [ Cat. mf. Seht. p. 
£28,] Ware, as it poor Atifie Taco were doomed to have his 
name perpetually miſtaken. Fuvichet; and a long ſtring of 
French antiquaries, have agreed to call him Mace. I thall 
here, in juſtice to Mare ace, (for hom | have a great re- 
ſpect not only as a very ancient but as a very ingeniousrhy- 
mer Rade my reaſons mortiy for bclieving that he was the 
real author of that translation in French verſe of Gettrey cf 
Momnouth's romance which is commonly called Le Brut. 
In the firſt place, his name is diſtindly written in the text of 
three mil. of very coniiderable antiquity : two of thera are in 
the Muſeum, wiz. Cotton, tell. A. x. and Reg. 13 A. xxi.: 
the third is at Cambridge, in the library of Beanet College, n. 
55, In a fourth mY. alſo in the Muffen, HY. 6505, it is writ- 
ten Gazce and G22, by a ſubſtitution of G for W, very uſual 
jn the French language. -Scc (57 ly, "1 the mi. ADOVe-imens 
tioned of Layamon's hiitory, Cal. A. ix, i?! may ttuſt my own 
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a fabulous hiſtory of the Britons entitled Le Brut, 
which Wace himſelf, about the ycar 1155, had trani- 


eyes the name is Vuce, and not Vute, as Wanley read it. The 
Saxon T is not very unlike a c. What Layamon has ſaid fur- 
ther,“ that this Wace was a French clerk, and prefeated his 
bock to Altenor the queen of Henry,“ [the Second] agrees 
perfectly well with the date of Ze Brut, (in 1185, according to 
all the copies) and with the account which Wace himſelt, in 
his Roman de xn, has given of his attachment to Henry. 
"Thirdly, in a ſubſequent tranflation of Le Brut, which was 
made by Robert of Brunne in the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tuty, he repcatedly names Mayer Face as the author (or ra- 
ther tranſlator from the Latin) of the French hiſtory. See 
Hearne's A. 19 Pref. ta Petcy Langtoft, p. 98.-- In oppoſition 
to this firong evidence in favour of Wace we have nothing 
material except the inſ. of Le Brut quoted by Fauchet, Id. {a 
1 rnaue France, l. i, ] in which according to his citation the 
author is called ace, The later Freaci-writers whohavecall- 
ed him to, I apprehend, have only followed Fauchet. The read— 
er willjudge whether it is not more probable that the wiiter ot 
the mi. or even Fauchet himſelf, may have made a little {lip in 
this matter, than that ſomany mil, as I have quoted above, and 
the ſucceſſive teitimonies of Layamon and Robert of Brunne, 
mould have concurred in calling the author of Le Brut Ware, 
if that had not been his true name. [ wiil juſt add that 
La wie de Seint Nicholas, which is frequently quoted by Hickes, 
Cr. A. S. p. 146, 149, al.] was. probably a work of this 
ſame Wace, as appears from the following paſlage, [mf. Bal. 
1687, v. 17 from the end, 


Ci faut le livre mefre Crace, 

il ad de Seint Nicholas fait, 

De Latin en Roman cireit 

A Otberi le i Thiout, 

Qui Seint Nicholas mout wou. 


And I ſhould ſuſpect that Ze Marryre de St. George en TO 
Francois par Robert Suden, mentioned by M. Lebeuf as extant 
in the Bibl. Colbert. Cod, 3745, LMenn. de l' Aad. D. J 4 
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lated from the Latin of Geffrey of Monmouth. Tho' 
the greateſt part of this work of Layamon retemble 
the old Saxon poetry, without rhyme or metre, yet he 
oſten intermixes a number of ſhort verſes of unc qual 
lengths, but rhyming together pretty exactly, and in 
ſome places he has imitated not unſucceistully the 
regular octoſyllable mcature of his French original. 
$3. It may ſcem extraordinary, aſter thete proots 
that the art of rhyming was not unknoun or unprac- 
tiſcd in this country in the time of Henry II. that 
we ſhould be obliged to ſcarch through a ſpace of a- 
bove an hundred years without being able to meet 
with a ſingle maker of Englith rhymes whom we know 
to have written in that interval. "The cate I ſuſpect 
to have beea this, The ſcholars of that age (and there 
were many who might fairly be called fo in the Eng- 
li dominions abroad (48) as well as at home) af- 
iced to write only (49) in Latin, fo that we do not 


B. I. t. xvii. p. 731, j ought to be aſcribed to the ſame author, 
as Gudco is a very ſtrange name. Ihe Chriſtian name of Wace 
was Robert. Sce Huct, Orig. de Caen, p. 412. 

(48) The following paſſage of Roger de Hoveden [p. 672, J 
gives a ſtriking deſcription of the extent of the Englith domi- 
nions in the time of Richard I.; Sciendum eſt quod tota ter- 
* ra, quz eſt ab Anglia uſque in Hiſpaniam, ſecus mare, vide- 
* licet Normannia, Britannia, Pictavia, eſt de dominio Regis 
* Anglizz.” The kings of France at that time were not poſ- 
ſeſſed of an inch of territory upon the coalts of the ocean. 

49% It will be ſufficient to name john of Saliſbury, Feter of 
Elois, Joſeph of Exeter, Gerald Barry, Nigell Wireker, Getirey 
Vinſauf: I thould add to this lit Walter Map, if there were not a 
tradition, not entirely deſtitute of probability, that he was the 
author of the Roman de Saint Graa! in French. I find this in 
an old mf. of 'Trittan, Bib, Reg. 20. D. ii, p. antep. * Quang 
* Boort ot conte laventure del Saint Graal, teles come cle, 
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ſind that they ever compoſed in verſe or proſe in any 
other language. On the other hand they who meant 


11 
to recommend themt. Ives by their poctry ta the fa- 
vour of the great took cave lo write in French, the 
only language which their patrons underſtood; ard 
hence it is that we fee to many French poems (go) 


* eftoicnt avcnucs, cles ſurent mites en eſcrit, gardees en la- 
* mere de Saltb! CIOS, Cunt NMeſtre Caltier = ap Fitreit a faire 
*« {on livredu Sat Craal, por lamor Qu roy ict for. iengner, 
„qui fift leftorie tralater del Latin en Romanz.” The adven- 
ture of tire Saint Craal is plainly written upon a very Uitierent 
Man from the other romances of the Rund Table, and is like» 
Iv evovgh to have come from an cccletiattick, though rather, 
I contefs, from 2 graver une than Walter Map may be ſuppoſed 
to have been. The French romance rom winch our romance 
Ab: a artiur is tranilated ſcems to be an injudicious 
jumble ct Le rut, Lanceict, Trau, the Saint Gral, and ſeme 
other romances of lets note, which weite all, I apprehend, ori- 
pinally ſeparate werks. 

go Je Boſfinire, by Philippe de Thaun, addreſſed to Queen 

Adcliza, Le Brut, and Le Roman de Rou by Wace, have been 
mentioned above. Befices the Roman de Rou there is another 

"Ironicle of Normandy in French verſe by Maitre heneit, com- 
piled by order of Henry I. mf. Harl. 1717. 'The tame Beneit 
was perhaps the author of the ic de St Thomas, mi. Hark, 


3775, though he there calls hunſelf 


Called 


Frere Benelt, le pecheour, 

tres les neir: dra 
t the cnd of a ny of Le Preit, Bibl. Reg. 1%. A xxi, there is 
a continuation oſ the hiſtory to the death of W jifliam II. in the 
ſame metre, by a Getfiei Gainar, which efcaped the vbſerva- 
tion of Mr, Catey 3 and at the end or another copy. F717. A. x,. 
the hiſtory is continued by an anony mus author to the accel- 
fron of King Tohn.—Ri chard 1. cc poſed timfclt in French: 
a ſpecimen of his pactry has aka puhlitbed by Mr. Walpoie, 
Cat. of Royal Authors, v. i.; and his Chancellor, Wilham Bt 
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about that time either addreſſed directly to the prin- 
cipal perſons at the Engliſh court, or at Icaſt written 

on ſuch ſubjects as we may ſuppote to have been moſt 

likely to engage their attention. Whatever therefore 

of Engliſh poetry was produced in this infancy of the 

art being probably the work of illiterate authors, and 

circulating only among the vulgar (51), we need not 

be mach ſurpriſed that no more of it has been trant- 

mitted down to poſterity. 

& 4. The learned Hickes however has pointed out 
to us two very curious pieces which may wjti pro- 
bability be referred to this period. The firſt of them 
is a paraphraſe of the goſpel hiſtorics, entitled Or- 
malum (52), by one Orm or Ormin. It ſcems to have 


norant of the Engliſh language) was by no means behindhand 
with his maſter in his encouragement of French poets; for of 
this biſhop the paſſage in Hoveden is to be underſtood which 
Mr. Walpole has applied to the king himſelf; it is part of a let- 
ter of Hugh Bilkop of Coventry, who, ſpeaking of the Biſhop 
of Ely, ſays that he, “ ad augmentum et famam ſui nominis, 
* emendicata carmina et rythmos adulatorios comparabat, 
* et de regno Francorum cantores et joculatores muneribus 
« allexerat, ut de illo canerent in plateis; et jam dicebatur 
* udique, quod non erat talis in orbe.“ Helen, p. 103. 

'51) To theſe cauſes we may probably impute the loſs of 
thaſe fongs upon Hereward /the laſt nerhaps cf the Saxon he- 
mes which according to lngulphus were ſung about the ſltceta 
in his time. Hf. Crovl. p. 68. Robert of Prunne alſo mentions 
a ruyme concerning Gryme the tither, the founder of Grymeſ- 
bw, Hanelok the Dane, and his wife Goldeburgh, dairy hter to 
a King Athelwold, who all now, together with their bard, 

——illacrymabiles 


Uryentur ignotique Inga 
Nact ——— 


dee Tran/lation of Peter of Langtoft, p. 25, and Cr ment Bui 
p. £69. 
52) The Ormulum ſeems to be placed by Hickes among the 
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been conſidered as mere prote by Ilickes and by 
Manley, who have both given large extracts from 
it; but I apprehend every reader who has an car for 
metre will caſy perecire that it is written very ex- 
aftly iu verics of fifteen iyliables, without rlyme, in 
imication of the moſt common ſpecics of the Latin 


firſt writines after the conqueſt, [Gram. Arg. Sax. c. xxil. p. 
165,] but 1 comes I cannot conceive it to have been carlicr 
than the reign of Henry It. There is a peculiarity in the au- 
thor's orthopraphy which confiits in ey the conſonants; 
g. brother he writes brotherr ; after, after, Cc. He ha 
Cone this by 4. and charges . wit iball copy his buck 
to be very careful to write thoſe letters twice which he has 
written fo, as cher wite, be atiures 22cm, © they will not writc 
«© the word right.” Hickes has caaCnctice of this peculiarity, 
but has not attempted to explain the author's reaſons for it; 
and indeed without a mere perfect knowledge than we now 
povably can have of the Saxon pronunciation they ſeemt 
tally inexplicable. In the few lines which 1 think it neceilary 
to quote here as a ſpecimen ofthe metre, I thali venture {fri 
begging Orain's pardon tor diſregarding his injunction, t 
leave ont the ſuperfluous letters, and I ſhall alſo, ior my ow? 
calc as well as that of rlic reader, tranſcribe them in modern 
charaQcis. Ine fin lines of Wanley*s extract irom mi. Era. 
Ju , I. Cat. Codd. Mg. SPICE. p. 59, ] will anſwer my pur- 
p ne as well as any Ot lier. 
Nu, brother Walter, brother min after the fleſhes kinde, 
Ant brother min i Crillendum thurn fullutt and thurh trowthe, 
Ard trether min i Godes hus vet o the thride wiſe, 
Thurk +421 wit hafen taken ba an reghel buc to ſolchen 
Under karunkes-had and Bf ſwa ſum Sant Ain fette, 
Ic hate don twa ſum thu bad, and forged (4) te thin wille, 
be hate wend intil EZanliſ Gudfociics heligne iarce 
Alter that little wit that me min Orihten tafeih lenede= 
me reader vill obſerve, that in calling theſe verſes of fittee! 
ſyliables Icomider the words -i, 1rowihe, Wiſe, tte ui 
eas dH ables- -The laws of metre require that the 
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tetrametcr iambie. The other piece (53), which is 
a moral poem upon old age, tc. is in rhyme, and in 
a metre much refembiing the former, except that 
the verſe of fttecn ſyllables is broken into two, of 
wine the tirft thoutd regularly contain eight and the 
ſccond teen tyllables; but the metre is not fo ex- 
actiy obterved (at leaſt in the copy which Hickes has 
followed) as it is in the Ormulum. 

$ 5. In the next interval, from the latter end of 


ſhould be fo conſidered as much as rh en and lened ; and for 
the ſame reaton ride, in ver. 3, and Dae, in ver. 6 and 7, 
are to be pronounced as coniiltting of two tyllables. it is 
the more extraordinary that neither Hickes nor Wanley thou!d 
have perceived that Ormin wrote in metre, as he himicif men- 
tions his having added words ior the fake of filling his rhyme 
vr <7 ſe, for he calls it by both thoſe names in the following 
pallages; 


Ic iiafe ſett her o this Lock among Godſpelles wordes 

Ali thurh me ſeifen manig word, the zH me ſwa to en 
And again, 

And ic ne mihte noht min /ers ay with Godfpelles wordes 

Well zien all, and all forthi holde ic well ofte nede 

Among Godſpelſes wordes don min word, min fers tollen 
It is ſcarce neceffary to remark that rhyme is here to be un- 
deritood in its original ſenſe, as denoting the whole verſe, and 
not merely the conſonancy of the final ſyllables. In the ſecond 
quotation /27s or verſe, is ſubſtituted tor it as a ſynonymous 
term. Indeed I doubt whether in the time of Ormin the word 
ine was, in any language, uſed fingly to convey the idea of 
cotiſonaiit terminations. 

53, A large extract from this poem has been printed by 
Hicxzes, [Gram. ing. ax c. XXIV. p. 222,] but evidently from 
yery incurred mil, It begins thus; 

Ic am nu elder thanne ic wes 
A wintre and ec 2 lorcs 
Ic exldi more thanne ic dede, 
Mi wit vghte to bi more. 
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the reign of Henry III. to the middle of the feur- 
teenth century, when we may ſuppoie Chaucer was 
beginning to write, the number of Englith rhymers 
ſecras to have increaſed very much. Beſides ſeveral 
whoſe names we know (54), it is probable that a 
great part of the anonymous authors, or rather tranſ- 
lators (55), of the popular poems which (from their 


(54) Robert of Glouceſter and Robert of Brunne have been 
mentioned already. To theſe may be added Richard Rolle, 
the hermit of Hampole, who died in 1349, after having com- 
poſed a large quantity of Englith rhymes. See Tanmer, Bib. 
Brit. art. Hampole.--- Laurence Minot, who has leit a collec- 
tion of poems upon the principal events of the former parts of 
the reign of Edward III. mf. Cotton, Galha. K. ix.---Within the 
ſame period flouriſmed the two poets who are mentioned with 
great commendations by Robert of Brunne [C. 19 Prep. 79 
Peter Langt. p. xcix, ] under the names of Erceidoun and of 
Kendale. We have no memorial, that I know, remaining of the 
latter beſides this paſſage ; but the former I take to have been 
the famous Thomas Leirmouth ofErceldoun, or Erlijton, as it 
is now Called, in the ſhire of Merch) who lived in the time of 
Edward I. and is generally diilinguithed by the honourable ad- 
dition of The Rhymour. As the learned editor of Ancient Scot- 
tith poems, Edinburgh 1770, has for irrefragable reaſons de- 
prived this Thomas of a propheſy in verſe which had uſuaily 
been afcribed to him, [See M.cteroie, art. Thomas Riymoiy,] 
am inclined to make him ſome amentcs, by attributing to 
him a romance of Sir Triſtrem, of which Robert ef Brunne, an 
excellent judge! (in the place above cited, lays, 


Over peſtes it hae th'eſtcem 
Over all that is or was, 
Ii meu it ſayd as made Thomas. 


(55) See Dr. Percy's curious Catalogue of Engliſh metrical 
tomances, pretixed to the third volume of Reliques cf Ancient 
Poeſy. I am inclined to believe that ve have no Englith ro- 
mance prior to the age of Chaucer which is not a trani.ot'vn 
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having been originally written in the Roman or French 
language) were called Roawarces Ncuriihed about this 


or Hnitation of ſome carlicr Ae romance. The principal of 
thoſe which being built upon Evglith ttories bid the faireſt ſor 
laving been originally compoſed in Engiilh are atic extant in 
rench. A comuiderable trammernt of hornciiid or Dan ern, 
as he is there called is ta be found in French ale xandrines in 
nu. Harl. 527. The firſt pare eng NW is in French, 
in the oc toty ble metre, in mi. 4. 5775, aud the laſt part 
in 6 the ſame language aud _ in mi. Pb. Kg. 8 F. iK. How 
much may be wauting 1 have not had opportunity de cxa- 
mine. I have never ſcen Bevis in French; but Du rreinoy in 
his Hiot hi. des Romans, t. ii. p. 441. Nen il, of L A- 
nau de Beuves de Hunter ne, aud another of Le Poman te Bau- 
deset Rafianicy eu Fine 5 aud ve Italians, who were certainly 
more likely to borrow trom the French than from the Englilh 
language, had got among them a romance Mt Buowuo d'.1ntgs 
, before the year 134 rie, Stcria della Z, t. vi. 
p. 542.----However, 1 think it extremely probable that theie 
turee romances, though originaily written in Prench, were 
comp! ved in England, and perhaps by Englii'men, for we find 
Lat 7 l. general curreacy. ul the French! language here enga- 
gd ſeveral of our Own countr vmen to ue in it in their com- 
1 Peter of Langto% may be reckoned a dubieus in- 
lance, as he is ſaid by ſore to have been a Frenclunan; but 
Robert Groſſeteſte, the tamous Bithoy of Lincoln in the time 
0; nenry It. was a native of Sallblk, and yet he wrote his 
(feat  Amonrs and bis Manvel dos Pechves in French 
[Tonzer's Bib. Bri;. and Mrarnc's Pref, to Rob. of Gioucefler, 
p. 55.] "There i a (ravlation of Cato in French veric by 
ap de Cuincettre, 7. e. Winchofer, mf. nl. 4388, and a 
dance alio in Trench _ e h ſuppoſe to be the origi» 
hal of the Engliih I u ¶ Ver . U. 22,] by tine de Ro- 
telande, is to be found in rat. Ee: . A. vii.---A French 
llogue in verfe, mf. Hu 3904; entitled I=: picinte par emre 
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time. It is unneceſſary to enter into particulars here 
concerning any of them, as they do not appear to 


compoſed by the latter, who has alſo left us another work in 
French proſe. [See this article in Tanner, Bibl. Brit.]. Even 
as late as the time of Chaucer Gower wrote his Secu] Ne- 
dirantis in French, but whether in verſe or proſe is uncertain, 
John Stowe, who was a diligent ſearcher after ml. had never 


feen this work, [4nnals, p. 326, J nor does either Bale cr Pitts 
P. 3 


ſet Cown the beginning of it, as they generally do of the hooks 
which they have had in their hands. However one French: 
peer of Gower's has been preſerved. In mſ. Harl. 3809, it is 
connected with the Confefin Amantis by the following rubrick; 
© Puiſqu'il ad dit cidevant en Englois par voie d'eſſample la 
ce ſotie de cellui qui par amours aime par eſpecial, dirra ore 
c apres en Francois a tout le monde en general une traitie ſe- 
4 lonc les auctours, pour eſſampler les amants marriez. au fin 
& qils la ſoi de leurs ſeints eſpouſailies pourront par fine loialte 
t guarder, et al honcur de dieu ſalvement tenir.“ Pr. Ie crca- 
tour de toute creature. It contains 55 ſtanzas of 7 verſes each, 
in the laſt of which is the following apology for the language; 

Al” univerſitede tout le monde 

Johan Gower cefte Balade envoie, 

Ft ſi jeo nai de Francois la faconde, 

Pardonetz moi ce jeo de ceo ſorſvoie; 

Jeo ſuis Eagluis, fi quier par tiele voie 

Ehre exculc. 
Chaucer himſelt ſeems to have had no great opinion of the 
performances of lus countrymen in French, [ Prol. to T. 9 
Lowe, ed. 1542.) ** Certcs,” (fays he) there ben ſome that 
* ſpeke thyr poviy mater in Frenche, of whyche ſpeche the 
& Frenche men have as good a ſantaſye as we have in hearing 
* of French mennes Englythc.” And he afterwards conclude 
with his uſual good tenic ; © Let then clerkes endyten in 14 
© tyn, tor they have the propertye of ſcience and the knows 
« inge in that facultye, and lette Frenclimen in theyr Frenche 
© aiſo endyte theyr queynt termes, for it is kyndly to inevt 
* mouthes, and let us ſhewe our fantaſyes in ſuche werdes a 
© we lexneden of our dames tonge.“ 
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. have invented or imported from abroad any new 
modes of Verſification by which the art could be at 
all advanced (56), or even to have improved thoſe 


n 

en | 
7 (56) It was neceſſary to qualify the aſſertion that the rhymers 

in. of this period ** did not invent or import from abroad any new } 
er modes of Vertitication,” as in fact Robert of Brunne in the | 
ts paſſage referred to in n. 54. has mentioned three or four ſorts L 
(K of verſe different from any which we have hitherto met with, ; 
„ch and which appear to have been much cultivated if not intro- L 
it is duced) by the writers who flouriſhed a little before himtelf: he : 


calls them Cowee, Strangere, Enterlace, and haſton. Mr. Bridges, 
in a ſenſible letter to Thomas Hearne [A. to Pref. t Heter 
Lingt. p. ciſl, ] pointed out theſe terms as particularly nced- 
ing an explanation; but Thomas choſe rather to ſtuff liis book | 
with accounts of the nunnery at Little Gidding,*Fc. which cott 
him only the labour of tranticribing, There can be little doubt, 
I thiak, that the rhymes called Cowee and Enterlacce were | 
derived from the /erfus Caudati and Interl17uenti of the Latin 

thymers of that age. Though Robert of Brunne, in his Pro- 


lo-ue, profe ſſes nut to attempt theſe elegancies of compoſition, | g 
et he has intermixed ſeveral paſſages in rhyme Couwce ; Cd ce 1 
p. 266, 273, 6, 7, 8, 9, et al.] and almoſt all the latter part of 1 
lis work from the conquett is written in rþyme Enterlaccc, | 


each couplet rhyming in the middle as well as at the end. | 
[ This was the nature of the /erſus luterluqueati, according to ' 


he ne eee 
n oft the following ſpecimen, mſ. Harl. 1002. ; 
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Vlauſus Greeorum | lux cecis et via claudis | 

Incola cclorum | virgo Cigailizaa laudis.] 
cannot pretend to define the exact form of the rhyme called 
vaion, but i dare ſay it received its appellation from the Cars 
meljte Robert Baſton, a celebrated Latin rhymer in tue reigns 
of Edward I. and II. {Sce Tanner, Bibl. Brit. in v. and 1.21 1.5 
Pref, to Fordun, p. 226, et ſeq.] His verſes upon the battle 
of Bannockburn, in 1313, are printed in the Appendix to For- 
un, p. 1570: they aiford inſtances of all the whimſical com- 
biuations of thymes which can well be conceived to find a place 
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whith were beſore in uſe. On the contrarv, as their 


works were intended for the ear more than for the 
ey, to be recited rather than read, they were apt 
to be more attentive to their rhy mes Than to the ex- 4 
anus of their metres, from a preſumption, I ſup- « 
poſe, that the defect or redundance of a ſyllab-: a 
might be eaſily covered in the recitation, eſpecially yo 
if accompanicd, as it often was, by ſome muſical in- 5 
ſtrument. 5 
8 6. Such was, in general, the ſtate of Engliſh poc- 5 
try at the time when, Chaucer probably made his firf os 
effavs. The uit of rkyme was eſtabliſhed, not cxclu- noe 
lively (lor the author of Le Viſions of Pierce Plouyl;- 10 fa 
man wrote aſter the year 1350 (57) without rhyme) woul 
ne jt 
in the Latin heroick metre.--- --4s to rhyme Strangere, I ſu- 45. 
ſpect (upon coniidering tlie hole paſſage in Robert of Brunne) ve la 
that is was rather a (,cncral name, including all forts of unc. s ve1 
mon rhymes, than a edprtsts d to any particular ſpecſes. "AXON 
Upon the whole, if this account of idle new modes of whe metre, 
Cation Nall be allowed tO be any thing like the truth, I ho; he pick 
299 be thought juitifed in having added, “ that che art l 'temb 
be at all advanced by them.” ore Of 


"oy to 
tiicre is ; 
the beit! 
ern 


72 This is plain from fol. 68, edit. 1550, where the yer 
1350 is naincd as a year of great ſcarcity. Indeed from the 
mention of the kitten in the tale ot the Rattons, fol. 3, 4, 1 
ſhould fuſpent that the author wrote at the very end of the 


reign of Edward 111. when Richard was become heir-Apparent. U Imagit 
----The Viſions of (7. e. concerning) Pierce Plougliman are ge- nate nr 
nerally aſcribed to one Robert Langland ; but the belt ml. which the 
that I have ſeen wake the Chriſtian name of the author Wil ed ace; 
liam, without mentioning his ſurname: ſo in mſ. Cotton, 1%. 3 's of! 
B. xvi, at the end of page 1, is this rubtick; “ Hic incipiti- de only 
* cuandus paſſus de viſione Helmi de Petro Plouhman.” And unfelt is 
in ver. 5 of p. 2, inead of © And fayde, ſimne, ſlepeſ thor il have 


the mf. has * And [ay ds, Wille, fepe# thou?” See alſo the 2 nne wi 
count of mf. 1. 2376, in the Lianecian catalogue. can Pa. 
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hat very generally „ſo that in this reſpect h e had little 
to do but to imitate his predeceſſors. Ihe metrical 
part of our poetry was cla of more improvement, 
by the poliiking of the mcafures already in vie, as 
well as by the introducing of new modes of Verſili- 
cation, and how far Chaucer actually contributed to 
the improvement of it in both or either of theſe par- 
ticulars we are now to coniuder. 

d 7. With reſpect to the regular metres then in 
uſe they may be reduced, I think, to four, Firlt, the 


not help obſerving that theſe Viſions have been printed from 
ſo ſauity and impertetl a ml. that the author, whoever he was, 
would find it diftcult to recoguize his own work. Huwever, 
the judgment of the learned Doctors Hickes and Percy, [ Gram. 
J. S. p. 217.— Kel. of Aiic. PH. v. ii. p. 260, ] with reipetto 
the laws of his Verification is confirmed by the mil. Each of 
us verſes is in fact a dittich compoled of two verſes after the 
Saxon ſorm, without rhyme, and not reducible to any certain 
metre. I do nut mean to ſay that a few of his verſes may not 
be picked out contitting of fourteen and fifteen tyllabies, and 
!tlembling the metre uſed in the Ormulum, and there are till 
wore of twelve and thirteen ſyllables, which might pals for 
very tolerable alexanurines; but then, on We other hand, 
* is a preat number of his verſes ( warranted for genuine by 
e beit mit.) which cannot by any mode of pronunciation be 
extended beyond nine or ten fyllables; fo that it is impouſtibls 
t imagine that his verie was intended to conſiſt of any deter- 
minate number of ſyllables. It is as clear that lis accents, upon 
which the harmony of modern rythms depends, are not dit- 
poted according to any regular 3 Ihe firit diviſion of a 
— e is often-trochaick, and the lat lainbick, and wie werſits 
The only rule which he ſeems really to have preticribed ty 
wnſelf is what has been taken notice of by his ſu ſt editor, wiz. 
to have three wordes at the leaſte in every verſe whiche be- 
ginne with ſome one letter.” Cree Pref. 15 clit. 1550 
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long iambick metre (58), conſiſting of not more than 
fifteen nor leſs than fourteen ſyllables, and broken 


(58) The molt perſect example of this metre has been given 


above, (n. 52, from the Ormulam, Factrrerfe is compoſed o 


niſteen ſyllables, and broken by a ch ſuta on the eighth, which 
always terminates a word. The accents are o diipoſed upon 
the even ſyllables, particularly the eighth and fourteenth, as to 
produce the true iambick cadence. Thi learned reader wil 
recollect tliat the Political Verſes as they are called, of Tzctzes 
and others, who wrote when the Greek verification was be- 
come rythmical inſtead of b , arc chiefly of this form, 
[See Du Canze, v. Politioi verſns.] And it is remarkable that 
about the = of our Orm Giri d' Atcamo, a poet of Sicily, 
where the Greek was ſtill a living language, Mont Pace, 
Gr. l. vi, ] ror liſe of theſe verice of Sheen ſyllables, inter- 
mixed WER e oma * __ only preduction of luis 
which has been preſcrres. [R. rt d. U Allucci, p. 40516.) 
The rl ſtanza is quoted by — Fitor, d. J. P. I. i. 
p. 3.4 er however labours very much to perſuade us that 
the verſes in queſtion ought not to be contidered as verſes of 
ſiſteen ſyllables, but as contaluing each of them two verſes, 
the one of cight ani the other of ſeven fyl!ables. If this were 

allowed the nature of the verſe would not be altered; . 
before, n. 54,] but the ſuppoſition is highly e fy as 
by that diftribution there would be three verſes in each ſtanza 
not rhyming. In what follows Creſcimbeni thews very plainiy 
that he had not adverted to the real nature of Ciuſio's mea 
ſure, for he compares it with the noted tetrameter, Gal 
es C. ſirem,B hich is a trochaick, wheres 


CL/. tr. ſubegit 15 7 OM. 
as theſe verſes of Clullo are evidently iambicks, like tho of 


Orm.—1 fuſpect that if we could recover the genuine text of 
Robert of Gloucet ler he would be found to have written in 

this metre : it was wied vyW arner in his Albiow's England /an- 
other chronicle in verſe) in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth 
reign; and Gaſcoigne about the ſame time CIA ee 

eorning the mating »; Verſe in Fng. Sgnoture V ſi, ] ſpeaks of the 
couplet, coniitiug cf one verſe of twelve and another of Huf: 
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by a cæſura at the eighth ſyllable. Secondly, the 
alexandrine metre (59), conſit lung of not more than 


teen ſyllables, as the commoneſt ſurt af were then in uſe. It way 
he proper to obferve that the metre which CGatcoigne calls 4 
verie of fourtcen ſyllables is exactly the ſarne with what is calls 
cd above a-veric of iiteen ſyllables, uit as the French zlexane 
ering may be compoted inditfgrently oi twelte or thirteen iyl- 
ables, and the Italian lendecatyllable of ten, eleven, ar even 
twelve. Ihe generalruic an all thee Kinds of verte is, that when 
they conſiſt af the greater number of ſyllables the ſuperiiyous 
ſyhablcs, as they may be called, arc never accented. 
; £9) Robert of Frunne, in ICs tranſlation of Peter of Lang- 
toft, ſceerns to have uſed the alexancrine verie in imitation of 
Ms original; but his metre {at leaſt in Hearne's copy) is ſre- 
quently defective, eſpecialiy in the latter part of tis work, 
where he aſtads tothyme at tlie carlura as well as at the end 
v! lus vetſc. Ii Alexandre metre is generally agreed 
ti have been firſt uted in the Roman ̊ % ure, by Lambert 
Cors and Alex ande de Berna, toward tte latter end of the 
I2th century. CD e, Blu. p. 780, Tuuc het, I. ii.] A late 
French antiquary M. L*'Evegquede la Kavalier) in his Eiſtoty 
[ions de la Langue Francoi/e, p. 165, has combated 
cine hinten upon the auti.ority uf ſone alezandrine veries 
+ Giloguered, av bc ſuppoſes, in the Roman de RG, 
e eee that noſuch verics are to be ſound in a very 
mf. n the Roman de Rou, {Bibs Rege 4 C. xi, ] and very 
„urch Hupzct That upon an accurate cxaumuation they will 
tar to have been not the Werk of Wace, but of tome iater 
autiur, A in ar muſtake ofa interpolation or continuation 
ihe origiual work has led another very able antiquary of 
tlie tanie nation to place the Koman de Ru in my 14th cens 
tury. LA. det A. det I. OB. L. tom. xv. p. 552.) There 
can be no dat chat Wie wrate lie Roman df RN about 
the inaate-of ihe 12th century. See }elare, u. 47.—— They 
who atterd only tothe length or the aicxandripe verſe will 
natural derte ig frumm the trimetce jambick rythms which 
acre in ſtequent uit in the beginging of the 12th ceaturyg 
Lee UrMeric, ua. I. ii. p. 40, 40, 419, 415, ct al.) but 
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thirteen ſyllables nor leſs than twelve, with a cſurt 


at the ſixth. Thirdly, the octoſyllable metre, whicl; yr 
was in rcality the ancient dimeter iambick, Fourthly, 3 
the ſtanza of fix verſes, of which the firſt, ſecond, 
fourth, and fifth, were in the complete octofyllable 
metre, and the third and laſt catalectick, 1. . want- 
ing a ſyllable, or even two. 
§ 8. In the firſt of theſe metres it does not ap- 
pear that Chaucer ever compoſed at all, (for I pre- 
ſume no one can imagine that he was the author of The 
Gamelyn) or in the ſecond; and in the fourth we aon 
have nothing of his but the Rhyme of Sire Thopas, viag, 
which bcing intended to ridicule the vulgar roman- equal 
cers, ſeems to have been purpoſely written in their in egi 
favourite metre. In the third, or octoſyllable metre e 
(60), he has left ſeveral compoſitions, particularly an wh 
Gres 
when it is conſidered that the cæſuta at the ſixth ſyllable, o WM © © 
eſſential to the alexandrine metre, was hardly ever obſerved in Ed 
the trimeter iambick, it will feem more probable, I think, that 3 q 
the inventor of the alexandrine took for his model what has "ppt 
been called above the long iambick, but for ſome reaſon or MF... l 
other retrenched a foot or two ſyllables in the firſt hemiſtick. We 
(60) Though I call this the octofyllable metre, from What! * 1 


apprehend to have been its original form, it often conſiſts df 
nine and ſometimes of ton ſyllables, but the eighth is always 
the laſt accented ſyllable.— Ihe oldeſt French poems, to the 
latter end of the lzth century, are all in this metre ; but upon 
the invention of the alexandrine the octoſyllable verſe ſeems ky 
by degrees to have been confined to the ſeveral ſpecies oi, © 
lighter compoſitions, in which it is {till uſed. Here in England | 
Robert of Brunne, in his Preface to his tranlation of Ze Brit, 
[ App. to Pref. to Peter Langtoft, p. ioo, ] calls it /ight rime, i; 
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4 ß Bre 
rated ſeveral ſorts, [fee n. 56, ] and ſays that he wrote in e, 4 Sf 
by — } ley 


for luf of the lewwed man: and Chaucer himſelf ſpeaks of it i 
nearly the ſame terms in the beginning of the third book d 
The Houſe of Fame; 
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rt mperfect tranſlation of the Rowan d Ia Roſe, which 
cl vas probably one of his curlieſt performances, Ihe 


God of ſcience and of light, 

Apollo, thairgh thy grete 1aight 

This little ſaſt book now thou gye; 

Not that Iwill far mayllrye 

Here art potential be hewee, 

But for the ryme is light and ige, 

Vet make ity mewhat 2greeable 

Though ſome verſe ſayicin a ſyllable. 
The learned editor of a part of The Canterbury Tales [Con- 
Jon 17 37, Svo,] has quoted this paſſige [ Pref. p. 25,] as pres 
viag, by Chaucer's gun coulcition, that he did not write in 
equal meaſure. ſt OOO proves that he did not write 
in equal meaſure in this partic: i 7 2cc:21 ot The Houſe of Fame; 
but it t proves alu that he ke well what the laws of meaſure 
were, and that he thoupht that any deviation from them re- 
quired an 2pology. ls it jutt to conclude, becauſe Chaucer has 
owned a neglect of thoſe laws in one work, written in light 


able, ſo metre, and in which he formally diiclaims any exertion of art, 
erved in [L. 4, $,] that therefore he has been equally negligent of 
nk, that them in his other works, veritten in the craveſt metre, and in 
chat has witch he may teafonally be Tuppoird to have employed his 
reaſon ot uma fill of Verfiiication? In the'Troilns, for inſtance, [“. v. J 
miſtick. he has a ſolemn prayer that none mifurit or miſmetre his 
m what! book ; can we oP oſe that it was not originally written in 
conſiſts 0 ¶ ¶ metre Nut i ft.all not enter any ee er into che general 
is alwa ar ment c ner Chaucer's Verfiſicz , Which will more 


ns, to ti Br erly be diſcutied in the text: in iy bal iivefs here was on'y 
but ufo o prevent the reader from con! Pp tot): e ovekion with 2 
erie ſeem? precmcc: ved opinion (unon the auth Tity of che learned cd. 
ſpecies © lr above mentioned) that“ Chancer himſeu,“ in this 3 


| W RET” ; 

in Engiat | The Houſe of Fame, ** has put the matter out of diſpute.“ 
t d * =} 1 WP. + * . s 2412 24 1 
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Houſe of Fame, The Dethe of the Ducheſſe Blanche. 
and a poem called his Dreme; upon all which it will 
be ſufficient here to obſerve in general, that if he had 
given no other proofs of his poetical faculty theſe 
alone muſt have ſecured to him the preeminence a- 
bove all his predeceflors and contemporaries in point 
of Verſification. 

8 9. But by far the moſt conſiderable part of Chau- 
cer's Works is written in that kind of metre which we 
now call the Heroick (61), cither in diſtichsor ſtanzas; 


God of fcience and of ligt 
ſounds as well (to my ear at leaſt) as 
Thou Cod of ſcicnce and of light 
according to Mr. Urry's correction. The reaſon, I apprehend, 
is, that the meaſure though of another ſort is Kill regular; in- 
ſtead of a dimcter iambick it is a dimeter trochaick catciec- 
tick. —But no ſuch liberty can be taken in the heroick metre 
without totally deftroying its harmony, and therefore when 
the above-mentioned learned editor ſays [Pref. p. 26. that 
the numbers of Chaucer ** are always muſical, whether they 
« want or exceed their complement,” 1 doubt his partiality 
for his author has carried him too far. I have no conception 
myſelf that an heroick verſe, which wants a ſyllable of its com- 
plement, can be muſical or even tolerable. Ihe line which he 
has quoted from The Knighte's Tale, Ie. 1228, of this edit. 
Not in purgatory but in helle 
however you manage it, (whether you make a pauſe, or give 
two times tothe firſt ſyllable, as he rather adviſes - can never 
paſs for a verſe of any form, nor did Chaucer intend that It 
hould ; he wrote (according to the bett ml.) 


Not only in purpatory dt in helle 

(61) "The heroick metre with us, as with the Italians, is dt 
the iambhick form, and confifts of ten, eleven, or twelve, ly! 
lables, the tenth however being in all cafes the laſt accent 
ſyllable. The French have the ſame metre, but with them 12 ca! 
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and as I have not been able to diſcover any inſtance 
ol this metre being uſed by any Engliſh poets before 


ſcarce contain more than eleven ſyllables, as their language has 
jew (if any) words in which the accent is laid upon the antepe- 
nultima. 'Though we have a great number of ſuch words we 
ſeldom uſe the verſe of twelve ſyllables. The extraordinary 
difficulty of rhyming with three ſyllables is a ſufficient reaſon 
for excluding it from all works which are written in rhyme, 
and in blank metre the two unaccented ſyllables at the end 
make the cloſe of the verſe heavy and languid. Milton, for the 
ſake of variety of meafure, has inſerted a very few of theſe 
verſes which the Italians call ru oi in his heroick poems, 
but they are more commonly, and I think more properly, em- 
ployed in dramatick compotitions, where a continued ſtate- 
lineſs of num ders is leſs requitite.-----'The generical name for 
this metre in Italy is exdeca/yl/abo, and the verſes of ten and 
twelve ſyllables are diſtinguithed by additions, the former be- 
ing called endera/yllabo tronco, and the latter endecaſyllabs 
ſalrucciolo. This proves, 1 think, that the verſe of elevenſyllables 
was the primitive metre, and principally uſed, as it ſtill is, in 
Italy ; and it will appear hereafter, if I am not miſtaken, that 
the greateſt part of Chaucer's heroick verſes, when properly 
written and pronounced, are in this meaſure. A learned 
perſon, whoſe favours I have already acknowledged in the 
Gloſſary, v. Gore, cannot acquieſce in this notion, “ that the 
© greateſt part of Chaucer's heroick verſes, when properly 
* written and pronounced, are verſes of eleven ſyllables,” and 
for a proof of the contrary he refers me particularly to Ihe 

Nonne's Preeſte's Lale, 2 e. 14970, and the verſes tollowing 

and preceding. I am ſorry that by an unguarded cxprefiion L 

mould have expoſed myſelt to a controverſy which can only 

be decided by a careful examination of the final ſyllables ot 
between thirty and forty thoutand lines. It would anſwer my 

purpoſe as well to fay a great part, initead of the greatcft parts 

but in ſupport of my fir{t idea I mutt be permitted to obſerve 

that I have carefully examined a hundred lines which precede 

and as many which follow] over. 1.4970, and I fad that a clear 
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him, I am much inclined to ſappoſe that he avas the 
firſt introducer-of it into aur. language. It had long 
been practiſed in France, in the northern as well as the 
ſouthern provinces; and in Italy, within the laſt fifty 
years before Chaucer wrote, it had been cultivated with 
the greateſtaſſi daity and ſucceſs, in preference to every 
other metre, hy Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace. When 
we reflect that two of Chaucer's juvenile productions, 

the Palamon and Arcite and the Troilus, were in a 
manner trauſlated ſrom the Theſcida and the Filo- 
ſtrato of Boccace (62), both written, in the common 


majority of them, as Hey are printed, end in e feminine, and 

conſequently, according to my hypothetis, have an eleventh 
ſyllable. I obſerve too that ſeveral more ought to hade been 
printed asending with an e feminine, but whether the omit on 
of it mould be imputed to the deiectivencts of the miſ. or to 
the negligence of the collator I cannot be certain. See the 
concluding note of the Hy, c. p. 170. 

(62) It is ſo little a while ſince the world has been informed 
that the Palamon and Arcite of Chaucer was taken from tlie 
Thefeida of Boccace, that ir would not have been ſurpriting if 
another century had- elapſed without our knowing that our 
countryman had alſo borrowed liis'Troilus from the Filoftrato 
of the ſame author, as the Filoſtrato is more ſcarce, and much 
leſs famous, even in Italy than the Theſcida The firſt ſuſpi- 
cion which lentertained of this theft was ſrom reading the title 
of the Filoſtrato at large in Saxi . Lit. Typog. Med elan. 
ad an. 1495; and 1 aſterwards found in AMonrf.rmucon's Bill, H. 
t. ii. p.793, among the King of France's mil. one with et N. 
Philaftrats, del! *gmoroſe fatiche di Troilo per Gio. Boccaccio. 
[See alſo Judd. t. vi. p. 47 3-] I had juſt employed a erſon' to 
procure me ſome account of this mf. from Paris when Thad the 
good fortune to meet with a printed copy in the very en 

collection ot the Rev. Mr. Crofts. Ihe title is H j, ebe 

rad delo innumoramento de Tray lo e Gryſcida ; et de molte at 
tre infinite battaglie. impreſ nella inclita cita de Milano e 
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Italian hendecaſyllable verſe, it cannot but appear 
extremely probable that his metre alſo was copied 


magiftro Uldericho Scinzenzeler nell anno m, cece, lxxxxviii, a 
di xxvii di meſe de Septembre, in 40. By the favour of the 
lcarned owner (who is as free in the communication as he has 
been zealous in the collection of his literary treafures) I had 
ſoon an opportunity of ſatisfying myſelf that Chaucer was to 
the full as much obliged to Boccace in his 'Troilus as in his 
Knighte's Talc.— The doubts which Quadrio mentions It. vi. 
p. 474,] whether the Filoſtrato was really a work of Boccace, 
are ſufficiently anſwered (as he obſerves) by the concurring 
teſtimony of ſeveral ancient mff. which expreſsly name him as 


the author: and it may be remarked that Boccace himſelf, in 


his Decameron, has made the fame honourable mention of 
this poem as of the Theſeida, though without acknowledging 
either for his own. In the introduction to the fixth day he 
ſays that Dionev infieme con Lauretta di Troilg et di Creſeida 
* cominciarono cantare,” juſt as afterwards, in the concluſion 
of the ſeventh day, we are told that the ſame “ Dioneo et 
* la Fiammetta gran pezza cantarono inſieme d' Arcita et di 
PHalemone.— It may be not improper here to obſerve 
further that a third pocrn, which is mentioned in the Deca- 
meron in the ſame manner with the Theſcida and the Fil» 
ſtrato, was alto probably one of Boccace's own compoſitions, 
In the conclution of the third day it is ſaid, that Dioneo et 
«la hiammetta cominciarono a contare di Der Guigliclma 
* et delia damia del ergiu.“ There is an old French romance 
upon this ſubject, as I apprehend, in mf. Bod!. 2386; it is en- 
titled Le Romant de la Chaſielaine du Ver, and begins thus; 

Une manicre de gens ſont 

Qui 4*ct re loyaul:z ſemblant fort. 

Aini qu“ l: eint en Bourgoigne 

Dun chevalicr preux et hardi 

Et de la dame du Vergy. 
The ſtory is the ſame in the main with that of the 70th nove! 
in the Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre, from which I ſup- 
pole the more modern Hifioire de {a co du ei, Par, 
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from the ſame originil; and vet I cannot find that 
the form of his ſtanza in the 'I'roilus (conſiſtiug of 
ſeven verſes) was ever uſed by Boccace, though it is 
to he met with among.the poem of the King of Na- 
varre and ofthe Provencal rhymers (63). Whichever 


1722, is taken. cannot find that any Italian poem upon 
this ſubject is now extant; but the unaccountable neglect 
with which the poetry of Boccace has been long treated by 
thoſe very countrymen of his wito idclize his proſe makes the 
ſuppoſition, 1 think, net improbable that a ſmall piece of this 
fort may have been futere to per.th, or even to lurk at this 
day, unpubliſhed and unnoticed in ſome Italian library. 

(63, Sec Pocſes di Roi de Natwarre, Chanſ. xvi, xvii, xxvil, 
xXx x1ii, Iviii. The only difference is that the two laſt verſes, 
which in Chaucer's ftanza form a diitinet couplet, are made by 
Thibaut to rhyme with the firit and third. Ina mf of Proven- 
cal poctry (in the colleRion of the Rev. Mr. Crofts: I nnd ore 
piece by Folket de Ma: ſeilles (who died about 1213) in which 
the ſtanza is formed cyatly agree: ble to Chaucer's. This 
ſtanza of fever, veries being ſirſt introduced, I apprehend, by 
Chaucer. was long the favourite meature of the poets who 
ſucceeded him: in the time of Gafcorgne it had acquired the 
name of Rirpme royal! 5 “ and ſarely,” ſays he, © it is a royal 
% Kinde of cric, ſerving beſt for grave diſcourſes.” [hytrudin 
concerning the making of Verſe, Fgnature Ui b. ] Rowley, who 
wrote in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. with an un- 
common harmony of numbers, has made the laſt verſe of 
this flanza an alexandrine, aud fo has Milton in fone of hsju- 
venile compotitions. As the Theſ:ida and the Fileitrato 
of Boccace are both written in the octave ſtanza. of Mhh he 
is oftea though improperly called the inventor, [fee P27 ni 
Recherches, l. vii. c. 2.] it ſcems extraordinary that Chaucer 
ſhou!d never have adopted that ſtanza; even when he utes a 
flanza of cight veries (ac in Nonke's Ale] it is conftituted 
very differently trom the Italian octave. Lobferve, by the way, 
that Chaucer's Ranza of e'pht verſes, with the adgition of an 
alcxandrine, is the ſtanza in which Spenter has compoſed l 
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be ſnhall be ſuppoſud to have followed, whether the 
French or Italians, it is cextain that he could not want 
in either langunge a number ot models ot correct and 
Larmonious Ve-lification, and the only queſtion will 
be, whether he had ability and induſtry enough to 
imitate that part of their excell-ney ? 

$10, In diſcuſſin ng this queſtion we thould always 
nave in mind that the correttnets and harmony of 
an Enelith verſe depends entirely upon its being com- 
ried of a certain number of tylables, and its having 
the accents of taole ivilables prope dy placed. In or- 
der there tore to form any iudgment of the Verſiſicu- 
ton of ue; it is neceſſary that we ſhould know 
the tſyllabical value (if I may Ge the expreſſion) of 
bis words, and the accentual value of his tyllables, as 
they were commonly pronounced (64) in his time; 
for withont that knowledge it is not more probab le 
that we should doternine juſtly upon the exalineſs 
of his metres, than that we thould he able to caſt up 
rightly an account ſtated in coins of a former age of 
waote current rates and denominations we are totai- 
ly ignorant. 

HII. Let us conſider a moment how a ſenſible 
critick in the Augultan age uould have proceeded it 


( Monf, L'Eveque de la Naraliere, in his difcourſe ds 
Fancic nuets des Chanſons Francoiſes, prefixed to the Poefies dt 
Vi de Navarre, has the fame obſervation with refpect to the 

vid French poets, ** Leur Pie.“ favs he, p. 327, © marque 
combien iis reipectoint cette regle of exact rhy ming. ] mais 
pour en juger aujourdhui, ain gue de la meſure de leurs 


«K 1 


$71, i taut prononcer les mots comme ceux.“ He is 


indicating the ancient French bards from an unjuſt and ig- 
notant cenſure or hoileau in his Art. Port. Chant. i.; fothat it 
Biuc ſcem a great poet is not of courſe a judicious antiquary, 
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ce above, n. 4, a cenſure of Chaucer's verſe by cur Dryden, 
0% Was CErtalilly 4 great port. 
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called upon to examine a work of Ennius (65). When 
he found that a great proportion of the verſes were 
ſtrictly conformable to the ordinary rules of metre, 
he would probably not ſcruple to conclude that ſuch 
z conformitv muſt have been produced by art and 
deſign, and not by mere chance. On the other hand, 
when he found that in ſome verſes the number of 
feet, to appearance, was either dehcient or redun- 
dant, that in others the feet were ſeemingly com- 
poſed of too few or too many ſyllables, of thort y- 
lables in the place of long, or of long in the place of 
mort, he would not, I think, immediately condemn 
the old bard as having all at once forgotten the fun- 
damental principles of his art, or as having witfully 
or negligently deviated from them; he would firſt, 
| preſume, inquire whether all theſe irregularities 
were in the genuine text of his author, or only the 
miſtakes of copyitts; he would ingquire ſurther, by 
comparing the genuine text with oth;cr contemporary 
writings and monuments, whether many things which 
appeared irregular were not in truth ſufficiently re- 
gular, either juſtified by the conſtant practice or ex- 


(65) Though Ennins died not an hundred and fifty years be- 
fore what may be called the age of Auguitus, his language and 
vertification are ſo different from thoſe of Ovid (for initance} 
that I much queſtion whether his poems were better reliſhed, 
or even underitood, by the vulgar Romans in that age than 
the Works of Chaucer are now by the generality of reacers. 
However a great many of his verſes are as /mootlily turned as 
thoſe of Ovid himſelf, and it is weil known that Virgil has not 
£crupled to incorporateſeveral of them into his divine Aucid. 
At the ſame time whoever caſts an eye over the Fragments oi 
bis Annals, as collected by Columna, Heſſelius, and others, will 
find ſrequent examples of all the ſeeming irtegulatitics alludes 
do in the text. 
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enſed by the all-wed-licenfe of the age: where au- 
thority foited he wouid have recourſe (but ſoberly) to 
etymology and analogy; and if after all a few paſſa- 
ges remained not reducible to the ſtrict laws of metre 
by any of the methods above-mentioned, if he were 
really (as I have tuppoſed him) a ſenſible critick he 
would be apt rather to expect patiently the ſolution 
of his diſticulties from more correct manuſcripts, or 
2 more complete theory of his author's verſification, 
than to cut the knot by deciding peremptorily that 
the work was compoſed without any regard to me- 
trical rules. 

$ 12. I beg leave to purſue the fame courſe with 
reſpect to Chaucer, The great number of verſes 
ſounding complete even to our ears, which is to be 
found in all the leaſt corrected copies of his Works, 
authorizes us to comelude that he was not ignorant of 
the laws of metre. Upon this concluſion it is impoſe 
ble not to ground a ſtrong preſumption that he in- 
tended to obſerve the fame laws in the many other 
rertes which ſeem to us irregular; and if this was 
really his intention, what reaſon can be aſſigned ſuf- 
hetent to account tor his having failed fo groſsly and 
repeatedly, as is generally ſuppoſed, in an operation 
which every balladmonger inour days, man, woman, 
or child, is known to perform with the moſt unerring 
exacinels, and without any extraordinary fatigue ? 

$13; The offences againſt metre in an Engliſh 
verſe, as has partly been ob{erved before, muſt ariſe 
either from a fuperfhuity or deficiency of ſyllables, or 
from the accents being improperly placed. 

q 14. With reſpect to the firſt ſpecies of irregula- 
ty, J have not taken notice of any fuperfluities in 
Chaucer's verſes: but what may be reduced to juſt 
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meaſure bv the uſual practices (66) of even modern 
poets; and this, by the way, is a ſtrong proof of his 
real attention to metrical rules; for otherwite, if he 
had written without any reſtraint of that kind, a cer- 
tain proportion of his deviations from meaſure mull 
in all probability have been on the fide of exceſs. 

$ 15. But a great number of Chaucer's verſes la- 
bour under an apparent deficiency of a fyllahle or 
two. In ſome of theſe perhaps the defect may fti!l 
be ſupplied from mf. but for the greateſt part Iam 
perſuaded no ſuch afliftance is to be expected (67); 


(65) It is unneceſſary to trouble the reader with an enume- 
ration of ſyncope, apoſtrophus, ſynecphoneſis, Oc. 
Quicquid habent telorum armamentaria vatum. 
They may all, 1 think, be comprehended in our language un- 
der this one general principle, that an Englith verie, though 
chiefly compoſed of ſeet of twa ſyliables, is capable of rece!- 
ving feet ot three ſvilables in every part of it, provided only 
one of the three ſyllables be accented.--- In ſhort, whoever 
can taſte the metrical harmony of the following lines of Miltun 
will not be enibarafied how to diſpoſe of the (ſeemingly ſu- 
pertiuous ſy!lables which he may meet with in Chaucer ; 
P. I. ii. 123. Ominous | conjectute on the whole ſucceſs, 
392. A pil | lar of ftate | ; deep on his front engra- 
ven- 
658. Celeſtial ſpir | its in bon | dage, nor the abyſs- 
v. 495. No inconvenient di | et, nor t6o | light fare. 
vii.122, Things not revealed, which the inviſ | ible 
King- 
(67) 1 would not be thought to undervalue the mil. which 
I have not ſeen, or to diſcourage thofe who may have inch. 
nation and opportunity to conſult them ; 1 only mean to lay 
that where the text is ſupported (as it generally is in this edit. 
by the concurrence of two or three good mil. and the ſenſe 
clear and complete, we may ſaſely confider it as tulerably cute 
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and therefore ſuppoſing the text in theſe caſes to be 
correct, it is worth conſidering whether the verſe alſo 
may not be made correct. by adopting, in certain 
words, a pronunciation different indeed from mo- 
dern practice, but which we have reaſon to believe 
was uſed by the Author himſelf. 

For initance, in the genitive caſe ſingular and the 
plural number of nouns ( which as has been remarked 
above in the time of Chaucer had the ſame expreſ- 
ſion) there can be no doubt that ſuch words as /dou- 
res, ver. I, croppes, ver. 7, bires, ver. 15, lordes, ver. 
47, Cc. were regularly pronounced as conſiſting of 
two ſyllables : whenever they are uſed as monoſylla- 
bles it muſt be confidered as a poctical licenſe, war- 
ranted however even then (as we may preſume from 
the natural progreſs of our language) by the practice 
of innaccurate ſpeakers in common converſation. 

In like manner we may be ſure that , the regu- 
lar termination of the paſt tenſe and its participle, 
made or contributed to make a ſecond tyllable in 
the words perced, ver. 2, bathed, ver. 3, loved, ver. 45, 
wered, ver. 75, Wc. (68.) The firft ſtep toward re- 


rect. In the courſe of the Notes I ſhall have occaſion to point 
out ſeveral paſſages in which either the diſagreement of the 
good mil. or the obſcurity of their readings makes a further in- 
quiry abſolutely neceſſary in order to ſettle the text. 


(65) It appears from the Preface to the latt edition of Chau- 


ccr's Works, Lond. 1721, that Mr. Urry, the undertaker of 
that edition, had the ſame opinion with reſpect to the pronun- 
ciation of the final ſyllables in this and the latt mentioned in- 
tance, and that it was his intention to diſtinguiſh thoſe ſyllables, 
whenever they were to be pronounced, by printing them with 
an i inſtead of an e, as hit, /hiris, percid, lowvid, c. As 
ſuch a diſtinction is entirely untupported by the mT. and mult 
necellarily very much disfigure the orthography of the lan - 
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ducing words of this form to monoſyllables ſeems to 
have been to thorten the jaſt ſyllable, either by tranſ- 
poling the final letters, as in—wolde, ver. 144, /ayd:, 
ver. 763, Cc. or by throwing away the d, as in 
cite, ver. 1910, 7 ver. 2083, e. In both theſe 
caſes the words ſtill remained of two fyllables, the 
finale being ſounded as an efemiuine ; but they wee 
prepared to loje their laſt ſyllable by the eaty licenſe 
of changing an e feminine into aue mute, or ot drop- 
ping it entirely, according to the modern practice, 
$ 16, But nothing will be found of tuch extentive 
uſe for ſupplying the deficiencies ot Cnaucer's metre as 
the pronunciation of the e feminine z and as that pro- 
nunciation has been ſora long time totally antiquated, 
it may be proper here to ſuggett tome. reatons for be- 
lie ing (independently of avy arguments to be drawn 
from the practice of Chaucer himſelf) that the final 
guage, I cannot think that an editor has a right to introduce 
it upon ever ſo plauſible a pretence. A thorter, and in my opi- 
nion a leſs exceptionable, method would have been to have 
diſtinguiſhed the 1yllables of this fort, cee err Were 19 
be contraded, by adding a ſign of fyncope, thus, /hour 5, ien, 
perced, lowed. But afterall, a reader v 1 cannut perform ſuch 


operations fur himſelfhad better not trouble head about the 


Venlification of Chaucer, —Mr. Urry td allo diſcovered that 
the final e (of which I ſhall treat more at large in the next ſcc- 
tion) often made a ſyllable in Chavcer's verie, and-{according 
to the Preface quoted above) hie alMays marked With an ac- 
cent, when he judged. it neceſſaty to prononee it, as Abet, 
halte, ſmale, ver. 5, 8, 9.“ | have the ſame wbjection to this 
mark that I have to imiovations in orthography, and beſides 
thac, it would be apt to miſlead the ignorant reader (tor whom 
only it can he imended) by making him ſuppoſe that the e 
marked was really to be accented, whereas the True e ſemi- 
niue is always to be pronounced with an obſcure evaneſceut 
Lund, and is incapable of bearing au us or accent. 
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in our ancient language was very generally pronoun- 
ced as the e ſeminine is at this day by the French. 

With reſpect to words imported directly from 
France, it is certainly quite natural to ſuppoſe that 
for ſome time they retained their native pronuncia- 
tion, whether they were nouns ſubſtantive, as bo/te, 
ver. 75 3, face, ver. 15 80, e. Hor adjectives, as large, 
ver. 755, ftrange, ver. 13, Cc. —or verbs, as grante, 
ver. 12756, preche, ver. 12327, c.; and it cannot be 
doubted that in theſe and other ſimilar words in the 
French language the final e was always pronounced, 
as it ſtill is, fo as to make them diilyllables. 

We have not indeed ſo clear a proof of the origi- 
nal pronunciation of the Saxon part (69) of our lan- 
guage; but we know, from general oblervation, that 


(69, This is owing to the Saxons not having left us any metri- 
cal compoſitions, as has been obſerved before, p. 126. Hickes 
complains Gr. A. S. c. xxiii. 7,“ that it is difficult to know 
* of how many ſyllables a Saxon verſe ſometimes conſiſts, for 
this reaſon among others, quod nau conflat quomods T'9es in 
e feminino wel obſcuro terminate pronuntiands /unt in car- 
« mine.” He might (perhaps with more propriety) have com- 
plained that it is difficult to know how words ending in e femi- 
nine art to be pronounced in a Saxon verie, becauſe it is un- 
certain of how many ſyllables any of their verſes conſiſted. 1 
have mentioned in the text two cafes of words abbreviated, in 
winch I think we might conclude from general reaſoning that 
tie final e was pronounced. As this theory, with reſpect to 
theſe words, is entirely conarmed by the praciice of Orm, (the 
moſt authentick metrical compoſer that we have in our anci- 
ent language) it would not perhaps be unreatonable to inter 
that the practice of Orm, in other words of Saxon original in 
which the final e is pronounced, is conſavant tothe old Saxon 
uaye, However that may be. the practice of Orm muſt cer- 
tainly be admitted to prove that ſuch a pronunciation pre- 
raſted at leaſt 150 years before Chavccr. 
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all changes of pronunciation are uſually made by ſmall 
degrees; and therefore uh en we find that a great 
number of thoſe words which in Chanecr's time ended 
in e originally ended in a, we may reetonably preſume 
that our anceſtors firit paſled from the broader found 
of a to the thinner ſound of © ſemir ine, and not at 
once from a toe mute. Behdes, if the final „ in tuch 
words was not pronounced why was it added ! From 
the time that it has confeſſedly ccaſed to be pro» 
nounced it has been gradually omitted in them, ex- 
cept where it may be ſuppoſed of ue to lengthen or 
ſoften (70) the preceding ſyllable, as in hope, 
name, Qc. But according to the ancient orthography it 
terminates many words of Saxon original where it can- 
not have been added for any ſuch purpoſe, as bertc, 
clilde, olde, wvilide, Sic. In theſe therefore we mutt 
ſuppoſe that it was pronounced as an - feminine, and 
mace part of a ſecond ſyllable, and ſo, by a patity 
of reaſon, in all others in which, as in theſe, it ap- 
pears to have been ſubſtituted ior the Saxon s. 
Upon- the ſame grounds we may pretume that in 
w_— terminated according to the Saxon form in 
„, ſuch as the infinitive modes and plural numbers 
of verbs, and a great variety of adverbs and prepo- 
ſitions, the A only was at firſt thrown away, and the 


70) In moſt of the words in which the final e has been omitted 
its uſe in lengthening or ſoftenir:y the preceding ſyllable has 
been {ſupplied by an alteration in the erthoprap hy of that v!- 
lable; thus in- grete, mert, Fele, rede, dore--inmwhich the f TY, 
was orginially long as clofing a ſyllable, it has /fince they have 
been pronounced as monalyllables) been changed either into 
ea, as in—great, meat, fleal, read, dear; ot into ec, as in— 
erect, meet, feel, reed, deer. In like mannei the o in -C. 
dore, gode, mone, has been changed either into o, as in- 
al or into 09, as in- door, god, moon. 
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e, which then became final, continued for a long time 
to be prongynced as well as written. 

Theſe conſiderations ſeem ſutheient to make us 
believe that the: pronunciation of the é feminine is 
founded on the very nature of both the French and 
Saxon parts of our langue age; and therefore though 
we may not be able to trace the reaſons of that pro- 
nunciation in all caſes ſo plainly as in thoſe which 
have been juſt mentioned, we may ſafely, [ think, 
conelude with the learned Wallis (71), that uhat is 
generally conſidered as an e mute in our language, 


(71) Gram. Lmg. Ang. c. i. 2.“ Originem vero hujus e muti, 
« nequis miretur unde Cevenerit, hanc/effe judico; nempe, 
* quod antiquitus pronunciatum fuerit, ſed obſcuro ſono, ficut 
Gallorum e ſaemininum.” He afterwards adds, Certiſſimum 
autem hujus tei indicium eſt ex antiquis-poetis petendam 
apud guos reperit ur illud e promiſcue vel conſtituere vel non 
e conttnuere novam ſyllabam, prout ratio carminis pottulaves 
e rit.” Sathat, according to this judicious writer, /whohas con- 
ſeſſedly ſearched much deeper intothe formation of vocal ſounds 
in general, and the pronunciation of the Fnglim language in 
particular, than any of our other erammarians) 1 might have 
aſſumed as certain the point which I have been labouring in 
the text (by arguments drawn from rraſon and analogy) to 
render probable. There is much more to this purpoſe in 
Wallis, loc. cit. which I thould tranteride, if 1 did not ſuppoſe 
that his book is in the hands of evety one who is likely to be 
curious upon this ſubject. I will-only take notice of one paſ- 
ſage which may be wreſted to his diſadvantage. From confider- 
ing the gradual extinction of the e feminine in our language, 
and obſerving that the French, with whom he convericed, very 
often ſuppreſſed it in their common ſneech, he has been led to 
predict that the pronunciation of it would perhaps /Þortly be 


diſuſed among them as among ourſelves. The prediction has 


certainly failed but notwithſtanding Iwill venture to ſay tliat 
at the time hen it was made it was not unworthy of Wallis? 
iagacity. Unlyckily for its ſueceſs a number of eminent wri- 
ters happened at that very time tc be growing up in France, 
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either at the end or in the middle of words (72), 
was anciently pronounced, but obſcurely, like the: 
feminine of the French. 

§ 17. The third kind of irregularity to which an 
Engliſh verſe is liable is from the accents being miſ- 
placed. 'The reſtoring of Chaucer's words to their 
zuſt number of ſyllables, by the methods which have 


whoſe works having ſince been received as ftandards of ityle 
muſt probably fix for many centuries the ancient uſage of the 
feminine in poetry, and of courſe give a conſiderable check 
to the natural progreſs of the language. If the age of Edward 
III. had been as favourable to letters as that of Louis XIV.; if 
Chaucer and his contemporary pocts had acquired the fame 
authority here that Corneilie, Moliere, Racine, and Boileau, 
have obtained in France; iftheir works had been publithed by 
themſelves and perpetuated in a genuine ſtate by printing, ! 
think it probable that the e ſeminine would (till have preſerved 
its place in our poetical language at leaſt, and certainly with- 
out any prejudice to the ſmoothneſs of our verification. 

(72) The reaſoning in the text concerning the final e is 
equally applicable to the ſame vowel in the middle of words, 
Indeed (as Wallis has obſerved, loc. cit.) “ vix uſpiam in me- 
70 dio dictionis reperitur e mutum, quod non ab origine fuerit 
* finale.” If therefore it was pronounced while final, it would 
probably continue to be pronounced notwithitanding the ad- 
dition of a ſyllable : if it was pronounced in fever? trewe, large, 
riche, it would be pronounced in etely, trewely, largely, 
riclely. [See v. 123 and 3219, v. 775 and 3692, v. 2740 and 
30 34, v. 1014 and 1913.] In another very numerous tet of 
words (French verbals ending in ment) the pronunciation ct 
this middle e is countenanced not only by analogy, but alto by 
the ſtill ſubſiſting practice in the French language: ſo Chau- 
cer certainly pronounced the words jugement, ver. 780, 507, 
820, commandement, ver. 2871, 2981, amendement, ver. 4153, 
pawement, aviſement, ver. 4505, 4506. Even Spenſer in the 
ſame canto (the Sth of B. v,) uſes atonement and awvengemen! 
as words of four ſyllables, Lit. 21. 8—30. 5,] and Wallis takes 
notice that the middle e in commandement was pronounced 10 
his time, 
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2)s been pointed out above, will often be of ſignal ſervice 
ce in reſtoring his accents alſo to their proper. places; 
but further, in many words we. mult be cautions of 
an concluding too haſtily that Chaucer accented the fame 
niſ- ſyllables that we do; os, the contrary, l am pertuaded 
nei that in his French words he moft eee laid his 
ave accent according to the French cuſtom, (upon the /.;/ 
ſtyle ſyllable, or the aft but one, in words ending in- fon 
the mininc) wich, as is well known, is the very reverſe 'N 
ba- of our practice. I bus in ver., he uſez/icobs for/ryquo: r; 141 
war 14 


ver. IT, coroves for courages ; ver. 22, again cordge 


re for coi, rage ; ver. 37, reſca for rcuſun ; ver. 77, vidge 
lead; for voyage; ver. 100, co, wiſege, age, for © age uſage 3 
ed by Ver. 140, 72 unde lor ny . 186, 1 labawre tor. lun 
ing, | bers ver. 204, Prolat lor redeten ver. 21T, Langage 
erved for lingrage 7 Ver. 212, marid T4 lor marr iO Te; VEE. 216, 
with- contri ferrets y; and ſo through the whole work. 
. In the fame manner he accents the laſt fyllable of 
l 4 i the participle preſent, as ver. 835, 6, zue, come 
AE AX try, for wedding, coming; ver. 903 3. living tor living; 
e ver. 907, 8, com ng, „eg. tor comirgy c. ng. var. 
would 99%, bremning tor bronning, & ..: and as he does this 
8 in words of Saxon as well as of French growth, I 
large, {hould ſuppoſe that the olc. Partn: ic of the prefunt 
argely, tenſe ending in and was originally accented upon 
40 and that ſyllable, as it c« rtainly continu ed to be Ay the 
let of Scottith-poets a long time after C! iaucer. Sce Bp. 
tion of Donglas, Firg. P. 18, ver. 18, /þryngand ; ver. $1, le- 
alto by KK id P. Z7, ver. 49, , freand . 24, ver. . 10, fan. 
2 _ Theſe ;ivſtances are all taken from the rhyming 
- 4183, ſy avles (WHCTE à flrong accent is Gifs nfably ne- 
-"in the cſlary) in order to prove. hevond cont rucliction that 
ngement Claucer frequently accented his words ir 4he French 
lis takes Panner. but if be followed this practice at "1 d end 
ance 18 ef his veries, it is more than nrobabls that he did 
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the ſame in the middle, whenever it gave a more har- 
monious flow to his metre; and therefore in ver. 4, 
inſtead of vertwe, I ſuppoſe he pronounced vertze ; in 
ver 11, inſtead of nature, nature; in ver. 25, inſtead 
of aventure, aventire; in ver. 46, inſtead of hinour, 
bonokr, Wc. 

It may be proper however to obſerve. that we are 
not to expect from Chaucer that regularity in the dif- 
polition of his accents which the practice of our great- 
eſt poets in the laſt and the pretent century has taught 
us to conſider as eſſential to harmonious (73) verlifi- 
cation: none of his maſters, either French or Italian, 
had ſet him a pattern of exactneſs (74) in this reſpect; 
and it is rather ſurpriſing that, without rule or example 
to guide him, he has fo ſeldom failed to place his ac- 
cents in ſuch a manner as to produce the cadence beſt 
ſuited to the nature of his verſe. 


(73) It is agreed, I believe, that in our heroick mctre thoſe 
verſes {confidered fingly) are the moſt harmonious in which 
the accents fall upon the even ſyllables; but it has never that 
I know) been defined how far a verſe may vary from this its 
moſt perfect form and yet remain a verſe. On the tenth ot 
rhyming} ſyllable a ſtrong accent is in all caſes indifpenſavly 
required, and in order to make the line tolcrably harmonious, 
it ſeems neceflary that at leaſt 729 more of the even ſyllables 
ſhould be accented, the fourth being (almoſt always) one cf 
them. Milton, however, has not ſubjected his verſe even to 
theſe rules; particularly (either by negligence or deſign) he 
has frequently put an unaccented iyllable in the fourth place, 
See P. I. b. iii. 36, 586, b. v. 413, 750, 874. 

(74) It has been ſuggeſted above that Chaucer probably co- 
pied his heroick metre from Boccace ; but neither Boccace nor 
any of the older Italian poets are exact in the diſpoſition ot 
their accents. Though their hendecaſyilable metre is allowed 
by the beit criticks to be derived from the trimeter iambick 
catalectick, the perfection of it has never been determined {Ike 
that of our heroick metre) to conſiſt in the conformity df It 
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& 18, I ſhall conclude this long and (I fear) tedi- 
ous Lſſay with a grammatical and metrical analyſis 
of the firſt eighteen lines of 'The Canterbury Tales. 
This will atiord me an opportunity of illuſtrating at 
once a conſiderable part of that theory which I have 
ventured to propoſe in the preceding pages with re- 
rard to the Languag: and Verlification of Chaucer : 
the remainder I ſhall take occaſion to explain in a 
few Notes upon particular paſſages. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CANTERBURY TALES, 


I. Manne I that April with his Goires 2 ſcte 3 
. The droughte of March hath percedT to therdte, 
III. And ate 1 every veine in feoiche 2 Hicoar 3, 
IV. Of whichc veriie1 engendred ts the flour; 


accents tothe pure iambick meaſure. OPuadrio, I. ii. Diſt. iii. 
c. IV. Part 1,5 Nor does the King of Navarre always diſpoſe his 
accents more agreeably to our preſent notions. It is probable, 
I think, that ſome fundamental differences in the three lan- 
guages may have led each of the three nations to prefer a dif- 
ferent form of conttructing the ſame kind of verſe. 

I. 1. Wanne, Sax. Hpænne, is fo ſeldom uſed as a diſſyllable 
by Chaucer, that for ſome time I had great doubts about the 
true reading of this line: I now believe that it is right as here 
printed, and that the ſame word is to be pronounced as a diſ- 
ſyllable in ver. 703. 

But with thete relikes chan that he fond 
Tharne, a word of the ſame form, occurs more frequently 
as a Gitiyllable. See ver. 12260, 12506, 12721, 13924, 15282. 
—2, $9gures, dif. plural number. See above, p. 94-— 3. Cote. 
See ver. V. 

II. 1. Perced, dif. participle of the paſt time. See above, p. 
159—2. Rote, root. 

III. 1. Bathed, dif. See II. 1.—2. Stiche, ſuch, from rbille, 
Jax.— z. licgũn, Fr. has the accent upon the laſt ſyllable, aſter 
the French mode. 


IV. I. ertae, Fr, may be accented in the ſame manner, 
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V. Whan Z&phirns eke with his ,, I brethe 
VI. Euſpired i hath in every Git and hethe 
VII. The tendre trie, and the hinge 2 ſonne 
VIII. Hath in the Ram his baljeI colirs yrome 2, 
IX. And /e I joiles 2 maten 3 mcicdic, 
X. That / hen die 2 night with Gpen eye, 
XI. So priketh bim 1 Netare 2 in bir 3 corages 4, 


There is another way of preſerving the harmony of this verſe, 
by making wwhic from u Bite, Sax.) a diſfyllable. See ver. 
1014, 3921, 5488, 6537. lertue may then be pronounced, az 
it is now, with the accent on the firſt, the ſecond ſyllable being 
incorporated with the tirit of engendred. | 

V. 1. Ste, ſrwote, fiveie, iweet, dif. See ver. 3219, 3699, 
3724. 3765, 3799. 

VI. 1. Euſirel, triſ. part. of paſt time. 

VII. 1. Crofpes, dif. pl. n. as Houreg. I. 2.—2. Inge, diſ. 
Lec ver. 213, 606, 1013, 3233, 73. It is uſed as a diffyllable in 
te Ormulum, col. 230 

Thi: wis god bhime fal ĩ vs till ure g ſ ige genge. 
Strong? and lh are pronounced in the fame manner. See ver, 
2375, 2640, 6, 3069, 2425, 3682. 

VIII. 1. Mie or Halte, dif. The original word is halfen. So 
ſelve, from ſeclfen, is a diflyilable, ver. 2862, 45 35.—2. Nonne, 
run, part. of the paſt time, with the Saxon prepoſitive par- 
ticle xe, which in the unf. of Chaucer is univerſally expreiied 
dy y or i. In this edition, for the ſake of perſpecuity, y only is 
uſed. 

IX. 1. Smale, dif. Sce ver. 1465, 2078, 6897, 10207. 
2. Foules, dif. as /}-9ur 05. J. 2.— 3. Maken, make, plural number 
vi che preſent tenſe. Sce above, p. 119. 

X. I. 1. Slepen, as maten, IX. 3.—2, Alle, dif. See ver. 76, 
345, 5 36, 135.4, 2102. 

XI. 1. Hen, them. It is conſtantly uſed ſo by Chaucer. 2. N. 
ture thould perhaps be accented on the lait tyiiable (or ra- 
ther the laſt but one, ſuppoſing it a triſyllable after the French 
manner, though ia the preſent caſe the verſe will be ſuiliciently 
harmonious if it be accented on the firſt, that Chavycer die 
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XII. Than inen I fölk to gin 2 on pilgrimages, 
XIII. And palmeres I for to fol nt ffirany: 3 ſttondes, 
XIV. To ſerve I hatzves 2 coiithe 3 in londry londes ; 
often accent it aſter the French manner appears from ver. 872, 
9842, 11657, 11945, 12229. In the tame manner he accents 
fare, ver 2037, 2045. ; Meu"? ver. 832, 5495.3 Aſie, - 
tire, ver. 81309, 3.; peintiirc, ver. 11967. 3 aventhre, ver. 
1188. 1237. ; entire, ver. 2397, 4554-3; and many other 
words of the ſame form, derived from tlie French language. 
3. Hir, their, the polleitive pronoun of the third per - 
ſon plural, is vat iouſly written, Hir, Hire, ber, and here, not 
oniy in diſſerent miſ. hut even in the ſime page of good m. 
There ſeems to be no reaſon tor perpetuating varieties of 
this Kind, which can only have taken their rife from the un- 
ſettled ſtate ot our orthooranhy beforc the invention of print- 
ing. and which now contribute more than any real alteration 
of the language to ob/cme the tente of our old authors. In this 
edition theretore h is contrantly pur to tignify , and Hire 
to kgnaity ber, whether it be the obheiue cafe of the perſonal 
pronoun /e or the poſſeiive of the ame pronoun. 4. Co- 
iges, Fr. is to be accented on the penwt:ima. See beiore, p. 
165, and allo ver. 1947, 2215. lo the other inſtances quoted 
in p. 165 add aw:4aintiy/ge, ver. 2449, 4566. ; Hrocuge, 3378:; fe- 
rage. ver. 3166. ; linige, ver. 4270. 5419. ; /erwvage, ver. 194%, 
4758.3 cage ver. $531. z fardge, ver. 88 32. 

XII I. Zonen, as maten, IX. 3. 2. Gon, infinitive mode of 
to, terminated in n, according to the Saxon form. See above, 
p. 119. 

XIII. 1. Paimeres, dif. the e of the termination being cut 
out by ſyncope, as it generally is in plural nouns of three ſvi- 
lables, accented upon the firit, and in the paſt tenſes and their 
participles of verbs, af the ſame deſcription, endiiig in ed. Ihe 
reaſon leems to be, that where the accent 15 placed io carly we 
cannot pronounce the tinal fyilables tuily without laying more 
firc's unon them than they can properly bear. -----2, Sen, as 
4 XII. 2.3. Strange, dit. Fr. Sec before, p. 161. 

XIV. 1. Serve, diſ. from ſorter, the u being thrown away 
before h. See above, p. 119 and 162.2. Huson, ax. ale. 
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IV. And fprcially from every fires 1 ende 

XVI. Of ZV,, to Canterbury they zv 2, 
XVII. The holy blitsful martyr for to ſéke 

XVIII. That % 1 hath 45/pen 2 whan that they were 


ede 3 . 


"The Saxon x is changed into Tv, as in ſorzwe, more, and ſome 
others, though it generally paſtes into y. Ihe derivatives from 
this fame word afford us inſtances of both forms; , holy. 
day, all Hallau day. z. Couthe, known, the participle of the 
pal! time from connen, to know. See before, n. 35. 

XV. 1. $hires, dif. genitive caſe ing. See before, p. 159. 

XVI. 1. Englelond, triſyllable, from the Saxon np lalanda. 
2. The laſt ſoot conſiſts of three ſyllables; 
to Can | terbur | y they wende. 
gee above, n. 68. 

XVIII. m, them. See XI. 1. 2. Men, the participle of 
the paſt time from the irregular verb hc/p. See before, n. 34. 
3. Sete, ſick. As Chaucer uſually writes this word Ae, ve 
may ſuppoſe that in this inſtance he has altered the orthogr?- 
phy in order to make the rhyme more exaQ, a liberty with 
which he ſometimes indulges himfelf, though much more ſpa- 
ringly than his contemporary poets. The Saxon writers allord 
authorities to juſtiſy cither method of ſpelling, as they uſe both 
Se oca and Soca. l have hitherto conſidered theſe verſes 
as conſiſting of ten ſyllables only; but it is impoſſible not to ob- 
ſerve that, according to the rules of pronunciation eſtabliſhed 
above, all of them, except the third and fourth, conſiſt really 
of clewen lyllables, his is evident ar brit fight in ver. 13, 14, 

15, 16, and might be thewn as cleaily by authority or anale 
vv in the others; but as the cle 01th Table, in our Vert: 
tion, being unaccented, may alwavs, [ appretend, be ablent 
or preſent without prejiudice to the inctte, there does not fe; 

to be any neceſſity tor pointing it out in every particula . 
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AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE 


TO THE CANTERBCRY TALES, 


The Contents, 


THE dramatick form of novel writing invented by Boccace. The De- 


cameron a ſpecies of comedy, $4 1. The Canterbury Tales compoſed in 
imitativn of The Decameron. Deſign oi this Diſcourſe to give, i. The 
general plan of them; and, ii. A rcvicw of the parts contained in this 
cdition, 4 2. The general plan of The Canterdury Tales as originally 
deſigned by Chaucer, ) 3. Parts of this plan not executed, 9 4. Ke- 
view of the parts contained in this edition, The Prologue. The time 
of the pilgrimage, f 5. The number of the company, f 6. Their agres- 
ment to tell Talcs for their diverſion upon their journey, $ 7. Their 
characters. Their ſetting out. 'The Knight appointed by lot to tell the 
tir Tale, J 8. The Knight", T ale copicd from the Iheſelda of Buccace. 
A lummary account uf the 'Theſeida, } 9. The Monk called upon to 
reli a Tale : interrupted by the Miller, $4 10. The Miller's Tale, 4 11. 
Tie Reve's Tale. The principal incidents taken from an old French 
Fabliaug $ 12. The Co- Tale imperfect in all the mT, No founda- 
tion tor aſcribing The $/ory of Gamelyn to Chaucer, 1 13. Tie Po 
logue to The Man of Laue Tale. The progreſs of the Pilgrims UPOLL 
tlicir journey, A refletion ſeemiugly levelled at Gower, 14. The 
Main Late Tale taken from Cover, cho was not the inventor of 
it, A ſimilar ory in a lay of Bretagae, 5 15. Reaſons for placing The 
Wife of Batbe's Prologue next to The Mean of Laut Tale, 6 16. The 
IWife of Bathe*s Prologue, $ 17. The Wife of Bathe*; Tale taken from 
the ſtory of Florent in Gower,or from ſome older narrative, The fable 
much improved by Chaucer, 5 18. The Tiles of the Prere and the Sompe 
nour, 4 19. The Cleric“, Tale ſaid by Chaucer to be burruwed tron. 
Petrarch, whoſe work upon this ſubject is a mere tranilation trom 
Boccace, 20. Reaſons for changing the order of the three laſt flan- 
vas of the Ballade at the end of The Clerke's Tale, and for placing 
The Prologue to T be Marchant' Tale immediately after them, { 21. 
The Marchant"; Tale. 'Che adventure of the Pear-tree in the Latin 
fable uf Adulphus. The Pluto and Piolerpine of Chaucer revived by 
mMakeſpcare under the names of Oberon and Tanja, | 22, 4 new 
Prologue to The Squier's Tele, (now firſt printed) conneRing it with 
The Marchant's Tale, { 23. 7 he nter, Tae, probably never finiihe 
ed hy Chaucer, 24 The Frankelein'; Prologue attributed to the 
Marchant in the common editions, Keatons fort roſtoring it to the 
Frankelein, 5 25. The Franleleln , Taic taken from a lay of Bre- 
tagne. The ſame fory twice told by Boccace, © 2G. Reatons for re- 
movingiheTales of The Nonne and Chanon'sYeman tothe cud of Ts 
Nonne's Preefic's Tale, 27. Doubis Concerning the Prologue to The 


Dvtou: 's Tale, 9 28. Tc De. . 5 246. 4 ue Norv 1 1 Virg?: 7 © 4 
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Livy, 5 209. The Pardoner's Protege. The proper uſe of the Prologag 
in {ti work, The outline of Tore Pardoner®?s Tate in ihe Criite N owelle 
Antiche, 30. Reatons for transicriing to the Shipman a Prolycye 
Which has nſually been pretized tu The Tatuof the Squier, The Ship. 
mar's Talc wrobably borrowed trom tome French fablevur older than 
Boccace, ( 3i. Thc Priorif 0s Protorue ent Nl, 2. Chaucer called 
upon for his Lale. His Ryyme 9 Sire Thoyds a ridicule upon the vid 
mcetricsl romance, ? + leis other 7 ale of Meltber in profe a tran. 
"1atiun ſrom the French, { 34. The Monte, Tale, upon the plan of 
" Boci.ace)s work r Cabibus wirerichn [Ic fritm. , 33. The Tale of the 
nt Piel. The gruung-v „n borrowed from a ſable of Maric, a 
French poctcis, 7 36. Toe Nowne's Tate not connected with any pre- 
cen nie trauklate.! from the life of Sr. Cecilia in the Golien Le. 
pence: orig nally compoſed as a 12narate work, 0 37. The Tate of ihe 
Cen Jima a faite arvinit the alchy mills, 1 38. The Manciplc; 
P7 9/67 we. The Pilevints advanced tos mince called Bobo upon dello, 
Th; Man fle, Tate the Tavie : Corcnis in Ovid, „ 39. The poem 
called The Ploxwwimman's Talt why mit in this citftion f, 5 40. 4h 
Nu Proiegiue, The time of the dar. The F Teles tyestiſe 
on benunge, 4t. Remarks upon what is commonly called the Re. 
trdiialion at tue end of the Perfon's Hale. Concluſion, 42. 

+ Mr. Ty rewBitt here tpeaks of his own ddition—this contains the 
wholc omitted Vers, t The Plowmeaen's i alc, laiguitGamelyn, AC. 
venture of Yarguncr ang Lapcher, ard Aue MatCckaut's Secund Tale. tt 
vol VI. 


Ii ['ur. dramatick form which Boceace, gave to his 
coll-&3on of tales or novels about the middle of the 
I4th, century (I) mutt be allou ed to have been a ca- 


(1) The aftton of The Decameron being ſuppoſed in 1348, 
the veer of the great pertiience, it is probatic that Boccace did 
Kot ſet abaut his work till after that period. How ſoon he com- 
picted It is uncertain, it thoutd feem from the introdictcn 
to the fourth day that a part (containing perhaps tlie three 
Nit days) was publiied ſeparately, for in that introduction he 
tes pains to anwer the cenfures which had been palſed up- 
om bim by ſeveral perſons who had read his novels, One of the 
hat it did not become is age to write tor the 
© mutcwent of women,“ Ce. ln lis anfwer lie ſcems to al- 
low the fact that be was rather an old willow, but enveavour 


to jultity Kimi! ty the examples of Guido Cavalcanit e, 
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pital improvement of that ſpecies of amuſing compo- 
lition. Ihe Decameron in that reſpect (not to men- 
tion many others) has the ſame advantage over the 
Cento Novelle Antiche, which are fuppoſed to have pre- 
ceded it in point of time, that a regular comedy will 
neceſſarily have over an equal number of tingle un- 
connected ſcenes. Perhaps indeed there would be no 
great harm if the criticks would permit us to conſi- 
der The Decameron, and other compoſitions of that 
kind, in the lizht of comedies not intended for the 
ſtage ; at lealt we may venture to aſſume that the 
cloſer any ſuch compoſition ſhall copy the molt ct« 
ſential forms of comedy, the more natural and de- 
fined the plan fkall be, the more the characters ſhall 
Lc diverſified, the more the tale ſhall be ſuited to the 
characters, fo much the more conſpicuous will be the 
ill of the writer, and his work approach the nearcr 
to perfection. 

$ 2, The Canterbury Tales are a work of the ſame 
nature with The Decameron, and were in all proba- 
bility compoſed in imitation of it, though upon a dif- 


ante Alighieri gia vechi et Meſſer Cino da Piſtoria ⁊ecchiſ- 


mo. It appears from a paſſage in the Laberinto d' Anne red. 


1722, t. iii. page 24,] that Boccace contidered himſelf as an 


| ©derly man when he was a little turned et forty, and therefore 


the publication of the firſt part of 'The Decameron may very 
well have been, as Salviati has fixed it, IV. Manni If. del e- 


eam. p. 144, in 135 3, when Boccace was juft forty years of 


ave. tf we conſider the nature of the work, and that the au- 
thor in his conchifion calls it repeatedly /unga fatica, and ſavs 
that molto tempo had patied berween the commencement and 
completion of it, we can hardly, [ think, ſuppofe that it was 
Mithed in lefs than ten years, which wilt bring the publication 
a the entire collection of novels (as we now have it) down to 
1353. 
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terent and (in my opinion) an improved plan, It 
would be eaſy to bew that in the ſeveral points a- 
boxe · mentioned Chaucer has either been more judi- 
cious or more fortunate than his matter Boccace ; but 
(waving for the preſent (2) that diiquitition) L Niall 
proceed to the immediate object of this Ditcourſe, 
which is, in the firſt place, to lay before the reader 
the general plan of Ihe Cauterhury 'I'alcs, as it ap- 
pears to have been originally deſigned by Chaucer, 
and, ſccondiy, to give, a particular review of the ſe- 
veral parts of that Work which are come down to 
us as they are publithed in this edition. 

9 3. ihc general plan of The Canterbury 'Talcs 
may bi learned in a great meaſure from the Pralogne 
which Chaucer himſeif has prefixed to them. He {up- 


(2) 1 will only juſt mention what appear to me to be funda» 
mental defects in The Decameron. In the firſt place, the 47/7; 
is indefinite, not limited by its own nature, but merely by the 
will ofthe author. It miglit, it he had been fo pleaſed, have as 
well compreher.ded twenty Or a hundred days as ten, and 
therejore though ſome frivolous reaſons are aſſigned for the 
return of the company to Florence,we ſee too plainly that the 
true rcaſon was that the budget of novels was exhaufted ; not to 
mention that every day aſter the firſt may properly be conſi- 
dered as containing a new action, or, wiat is worſe, a repeti- 
tion of the action of the former day. The ſecond defect is the 
ebaracters, which are to nearly reſembling to each other in 

ace, rank, and even natural dition, that if they had been 
firictly tlupported their converiation mult have beenincapable 
of that variety which is necetlary to carry the reader through 
ſo long a work. The third defect has ariſen from the author's 
atteuipt to remedy the tecond. In order to diverſiſy and en- 
liven his narratious he has made a circle of virtuous ladies aud 


polite gentlemen hear and relate in their turns a number ot 


eres which cannot with any degree of probabjlity be ſupps* 
fed to have been ſuffered in ſuch an atTembly, 
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poſes there that a company of pilgrims going to Can- 
terbury aſſemble at an inn in Southwark, and agree 
that ſor their common amuicment on the road each 
of them ſhall tell at leaſt one Lale in going to Cans 
bury, and another in coming back from thence, and 
that hie who ſhall tell the beſt "Caics ſhall be treated 
by the reſt with a ſupper upon their return, to the 
fame inn. This is ſhortly the fable. Ihe characters 
of the pilgrims are as various as at that time could be 
found in the ſeveral departments of middle life; that 
is, in fact, as various es could with any probability be 
brought together ſoas to form one company, dic higheſt 
and the loueſt ranks of ſociety being neceſſarily exclud- 
cd, It appears further that the deſign of Chaucer was 
not barely to recite the Tales told by the pilgrims, but 
alio to deſcribe their journey, And all the remenant of 
their pi/grimaye, v. 726, including, probably, their ad- 
ventures at Canterbury as well as upon the road. If we 
add that the Tales, beſides being nicely adapted to the 
characters of their reſpective relators, were intended 
to be connected together by ſuitable introductions, 
and interfperfed with diverting epitodes, and that the 
greateſt part of them was to have been executed in 
verſe, we thall have « tolerable idt a of the extent and 
dithculty of the whole undertaking; and admiring, as 
we muſt, the vigour of that genius which in an advan- 
ced age (3) could hegin fo vaſt a work, we ſhall rather 
3] Chaucer was born in 1328, and it is moſt probable, I 
think, that he did not begin his Canterbury Tales before 1382 
at the cariiett, My reaton is this. Ie queen, who is mentioned 
in The Legende of Good Women, , 496, was certainly anne 
o Bohemia, the firtt queen of Rich. II.; the was not married 
to Richard till the beginning of 1382, ſo that The Legende 
cannot poſlibly be ſuppoſed of an earlier date than that year, 
ju The Legende {w'r. 329-—3 32, . 417—430,] Chaucer 
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lament than be ſurpriſed that it has been left imper- 
fect. 

§ 4. In truth, if we compare thoſe parts of The 
Cauterbury Tales of which we are in poſleſſion with 
the ſłketch which has been juſt given of the intended 
whole, it will be found that more than one half is 
wanting. Ihe Prologue we have perhaps nearly com- 
plete, and the greateſt part of the journey to Canter- 
bury, but not a word of the trantactions at Canter- 
bury, or of the journey homeward, or of the Epilogue 
which we may {ſuppoſe was to have concluded the 
work, with an account of the prize-ſupper and the ſe- 
paration of the company, Even in that part which we 
have of the journey to Canterbury it will be neceſſary, 
in the following review, to take notice of certain de- 
fects and inconſiſtencies which can only be accounted 
for upon the ſuppoſition that the work was never 
finiſhed by the Author. 

$ 5. Having thus ſtated the general plan of The 
Canterbury Tales, I ſhall now, according to my pro- 
miſe, enter upon a particular review of thoſe parts of 
them which are publithed in this edition, beginning 
with The Prologue. 

It ſeems to have been the intention of Chaucer, in 


has enumerated, I belicve, all the conſiderable works which 
he had then compuſed. It was tohis purpoſe not to Gm't ary, 
He not only does not mention Ihe Canterbury Tales, but he 


cxpreſsly names the tory of Palamon and Arcite, and the, 


Liſe of Saint Cerilia, both which now make part of them, 
as ſeparate compoſitions. Lam perſuaded therefore that in 
1382 the work of Ihe Canterbury ales was not begun; and 
if we look further, and contider the troubles in which Chau- 
cer was involved for the five or fix following years by his con- 
nections with John of Northampton, we can hardly ſuppoſe 
that it was much advanced before 1359, the fixty-firſt year ot 
the Author's age, 
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the hirſt lines of the Prologue, to mark with ſomèe ex- 
actneſs the t/me of his iuppoſed pilgrimage, but un- 
luckily the two circumſtauces ot his deicription which 
were moſt likcly to autwer. that purpoic; are each of 
them trreconcileable to the other. When he tells u 
that the ooures of April hat pere to the rule the droughte 
of March, ver. I, 2, we muſt ſfuppoic (in order to al- 
low due time for ſuch an operation) that April was 
for advanced, while on 75 oth r hand the place of 
Ir jun, baviny 95 Jafi run balf bis eeurſe in the Ram, ver. 
7,8 reſtrains us £0 "eh day in the very latter end of 
Ma: <h, as the vernal equinox in the age of Chaucer, 
according to his own treatite on the Aft trolabe (4), 
was computed to happen on the 12th of March. This 
dimculty may(and I think ſnould) be removed by read- 
ing in ver. 8, the Nu, inſtead of the Rum (5). All the 
parts of the de: {criptio a will then he conſiſtent with 
themſelves, and with another paſt: ige, [ver. 4425, 
where, in: b 2 bett ff. C ie and dtn, day of April 

is n. amed as the Gay of the e to Canter! Hurry. 

We will ſuppoic theretore that the preceding day, 


(4, In this particular the editions agree with the inſſ. but in 
general the printed text of this treatiſe is fo monſtrouſſy Incor- 
rech that it cannot be cited with any i. me 


8 47 * 1.S Corr cction: III. 33) cem do l * aut! rized in ſome mea- 


ſure by L Nene W Ie } DEV 118 lis Continuatio! 1 cl The Canter» 
pury Tales in tlie marne! 


F 
ban bright bus fd awas the Ram 
Middle vi Apritt, and rate the Bull came. 


But the truth is that Bon ahn wrote tor the moſt part in a 
Heat hurry, and conteayently without much accuracy. in 
we account wich he proceeds da give of Chaucer's'r ales he 


et Oe confounds the cieurnttances of defcriptian of the 


gn mour and Paidorer, but he ſpeaks of the latter as 


Follin 2 tlc to anger with the Frere. 


Sie ie 6f Tiecbery ver. 3131. 
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the ſeven- and- twentieth of April, was the dayonwhich 
the company aſſembled at The Tabard. In what year 
this happened Chaucer has not thought fit to inform 
us (6) : either he did not think it neceſſary to fix that 


(6) It is clear that whether the pilgrimage were real or 
imaginary Chaucer as a poet had a right to ſuppoſe it to 
have happened at the time which he thought beſt; he was 
only to take care, when the time was once fixed, that no cir- 
cumſtances were admitted into his poem which might cial 
or be inconſiſtent with the date of it, When no particular date 
s aſſigned to a fable of this ſort we muſt naturally imagine that 
the date of the table coincides with that ofthe compoſition, and 
accordingly if we examine Ihe Cant. Tales, we thall not find 
any circumſtances which do not perfectly ſuit with that period 
which has been ſtated in a former note (No 3,) as the probable 
time of Chaucer's beginning to compoſe them. The lateſt hi- 
ſtorical fat mentioned in them is the inſurrection of Jakke 
Straw [ver. 15400,] which happened in 1381, and the earlieſt 
in which any perſon of the drama is concerned is the ſiege of 
Algezir, [er. 56, 57,] which began in Auguſt 1342, and 
ended with the taking of the city in March 1344: [ Mariana, 
I. xvi. c.10,11,] the Knight therefore might very well be ſup- 
poſed to have been at that ſiege, and alſo upon a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury in 1383, or thereabouts.----'They who are diſ- 
poſed to believethe pilgrimage to have been real, and to have 
happened in 1383, may ſupport their opinion by the following, 
inſcription, which is till to be read upon the inn now called 
The Talbot in Southwark ; © This is the inn where Sir Jellrey 
& Chaucer and the twenty-nine Pñgrims lodged in their jour- 
„ ney to Canterbury, anno 1383.” Though the preſent in- 
ſcription is evidently of a very recent Cate, we might ſuppoſe 
it to have been propagated to us by a ſucceſſion of faithful 
tranſcripts from the very time, but unluckily there is too 
good reaſon to be aſſured that the fuſt inſcription of this fort 
was not earlier than the laſt century. Mr. Speght, whoappears 
to have been inquiſitive concerning this inn in 1597, has lett 
us this account of it in his Gloſſary, v. Tabard; “A jaquct or 
+ leveleile coate, worne in times paſt by noblemen in the 
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point at all, or perhaps he poſtponed it till the com- 


pletion of his work ſhould enable him to aſſign ſuch a 
date to his fable as ſhould be conſiſtent with all the 
hiſtorical circumſtances which he might take occa- 
ſion to introduce into it. 


$ 6. A fecond point intended to be defined in the 
Prologue is the number of the company; and this too 
has its difhculties. They are faid, in ver. 24, to have 
been nine-and-taenty, but it is not clear whether Chau» 


* warres, but now onely by heraults, and is called theyre 
* coate of armes in ſerviſe; it is the ſigne of an inne in South- 
e rrarxe by London, within the which was the lodging of the 
* Abbot of Hyde by Wincheſter. This was the hoſtelry where 
* Chaucer and the other pilgrims mett together, and with 
« Henry Baily their hotte accorded about the manner of their 
journey to Canterbury. And whereas thro” time it hath bin 
much decaſed, it is now by maſter J. Preſton, withthe Abbot's 
* houſe theretoadjoyned, newly repaired, and with convenient 
* roomes much encreaſed for the receipt of many guetts.Y— 
If any inſcription of this kind had then been there he would 
hardly have omitted to mention it, and therefore I am per- 
ſuaded it has been put up ſince his time, and mott probably 
when theſign vas changed from The Tabard to The Talbot, in 
order to preſerve the ancient glory of the houſe notwithſtand- 
ing its new title. Whoever furniſhed the date muſt be allowed 
to have at leaſt invented plauſibly.--While lam upon the ſub- 
jet ofthis famous Hoſtelry I will juft add, that it was probably 
parcel of two tenements which appear to have been conveyed 
by William de Ludepariale to the Abbot, c. de Hyda juxta 
Hinton, in 1306, and which are deſcribed (in a former con- 
vyance there recitec) to extend in length, a communi foſ- 
*tato de Southwerke verſus Oricntem, uſque Regiam viam 
de Sowthwcrke verſus Occidentem.” Regilrum de Hyde, 
n Harl. 1761, fol. 166---173. If we ſhould ever be ſo hap- 
as to recover the account-books of the Abbey of Hyde we 
My pollibiy learn what rent Harry Baily paid for his inn, and 
many other important particulars, 


i 
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cer himſelf is included in that number; they mizhy 
therefore, according to that paſſage, be thirty ; but if 
we reckon the ſeveral characters as they are enume- 
rated in the Prologue we ſhall end them one-and=thirty; 
I. a Knight, 2. a Squier, 3. a Yeman, 4. a Priorelle, 
5. another Nonne, 6, 7, 8: three Preeftes, 9. a Monk, 
10. a Frere, 1T. a Marchant. 12. a Clerk of Oxen- 
forde, 13. a Sergeant of the Lawe, 14. a Frankelcin, 
T5. an Haberdaſher, 16. a Carpenter, 17. a Webbe, 
18. a Dever, 19. a Lapiſer, 20. a Coke, 21. a Shipman, 
22. a Detour of Fhyltke, 23. a Wif of Bathe, 24. a 
Perſone, 25. a Piowman, 26.'a Reve, 27. a Miller, 


28. a Sompnour, 29. a Pardoner, 30. a Manciple, „ 
31.Chavcer himſelf, It muit be obſcrved however that n 
in this lit there is one very tutpicious article, wbich i: 


that of the tree Preeſies. As it appears evidently to 
have been the de ſign of Chaucer to compoſe his com- 


pany of individuals of different ranks, in order to 
produce a greater varicty of diſtin characters, ve. i 
can hardly conceive that he wonid, in this ſingle in- 
ſiance, introcluce 7/rce of the fame profeſſion with- WM... 


out any diſcriminating ctreumſtances whatever; and 
in fact when the Nonne's Preeſt is called upon to tell 
his Tale, (ver. 14814.) he is accoſted by the Hoſt in 
a manner which will not permit us to ſuppoſe that 
two others of the fame denomination were preſont. 
This muſt be allowed to be a ſtrong objection to the 
genuineneſs of that article of the tree Preeſtes; but. 
it is not the only one. All the other characters are HC 
particularly detcribed, and moſt of them very much 
at large, whereas the whole that is ſaid of the , te 
Nonne and the three Preſſſes is contained in theſe tuo 
lines (ver. 163, 4,) at the end of the Prioreſſe's charac" co 


Wor: 


Another Nonne alſo with hire had ſhe, * 
That was hire chapellein, and Preeftes three, 
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Where it is alſo obſervable that the ſingle circumſtance 
of deſcription is falie, for no nonne could be a chap- 
in, Ihe chief duty of a chaplain was to fay mais 


might 
but if 


nume- Au | 
thirty and to hear confeſſion, nuicher of which oſſices could 
jorellc, regularly be performed by a nonae or by any wo- 


mon (7.) 
It thould ſcem, therefore, that we have ſuſicient 


Monk, 
" Qxen- 


itkelcin, round to reject theie two ** S, Or at leaſt the ſecond, 
Webbe, ass an interpolation (8, by u ach mcans we mall get 
üpman, It apnears that ſome ahbeſſes did at one time attempt to 
e, 24. 4 hear the conieſhions of their nuns, and to exercite nne other 
Miller, imer parts of the clerical fandion, tut this practice, | appre- 
anciple, head. was foon fLopped by Gregory IX. who has forbidden it 
ever! Lat in tho firongett terms, Deren. l. v. tit. JS, c. x.; Novaquæ- 


which: 12 © dam nottres 1unt auriubus liililmnata, quod Abbate LONMIALCs 
d-nily to " [ 101 las bunedio Unt 3 tif. F itil 5e C0 ſs None! in cr inn 1. 

ni M1 « e quidiouint, Ct legende“ Evan teljum Pra&muumunt publice 
nis CON” 


predicare: cum igitur id abſonum tit et pariter abſurdum, 


' 
order to NMandamus quatenus ne id de cœtero fiat canal Ermiter in- 
Eters, Wo „ Mvcre.”? If cheſe preſumptuotis abbeſſes had ventured to av 
ſingle M- maſs his Holineſs would doubtleſs have thundercd Ru! loud 
on ih- avainſt them. 
ever; and 5) My notion cannot call it opinion) of the matter is this, 
on to it that the firſt of theſe lines did really begin the cliaracter of the 
he Holl " Nonne. which Chancer had orig nally mierted in this place, to- 


ti gether Witithat of We Nuanne's Precett, at as greatlength as the 
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re pie Ger by hiinſelf, or (more provats!) by thoſe who publithed 
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aracters ate 
very much 
of the other 
in the ft 1W0 
eſle'schalae- 


ole which occationed the tupprethon ofthe latter part of Ihe 
8 Vale. I ſuſpect our bard bad been rather too gav in his 
\elcription of thete two religious peritons. Sce aligile concer n- 
Inz the Freeſt, ver. 15453 5. fit thou!d ve th OV u 
nabable that an htervbulator would inert 4 ching! t, abfurd 
md conttadictuy to the Author's plat: as the tecond Nate | 
t leave to ſuggeit that it is ſtill more traprobable that ſuc! 
e NI ha\ CCONNC On Ui Auther Hunicit; ant arther, 
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rid of n of the Preeſtes, and the detail of the cha- 
racters will agree with the groſs number in ver. 24, 
Chaucer hinielf being included among the wine-cnd- 
twenty, As noveliſts generally delight in even wum- 
bers it is not improbable that the Hoſt was intended 
to be the thirticth : though not under the {ame obii- WE 
gation with the other pilgrims, he might neverthelct; | 
tell his Tale among them as a voinnteer, ö 
§ 7. This leads me, in the third place, to examine 
what the 2creement was which the pilgrims entered in- 
to at the tnggeliion 1 tin Hoſt with reſpect to the 


number of 't'ales that each perſon was to tell. "The 

propoſal of the Floſt lands thus, with very little va- WF +1 
riation, in all the mil.; by 
This is the point=={fays ne, Ver, 79225, | yi 
"That eche of you, to ſhorten with. youre way or 

In this viage ihal! tellen Tales tway, o 

To Canterbury ward I mene it ſo, = 

And homeward he thal tellen other two. th 


From this paſſage we thould certainly conclude that Wi pi. 
each of them was to tell tv, Tales in the journey to 
Canterbury, and tvs wore in the journey homeward; in 
but all the other paſſages in which mention is made rt 
of this agreement would rather lead us to believe that ma 
they were to tel! only oze ale in cach journey, and Hela 
the Prologue to The Parſon's Lale ſtrongly confirms WE flat 
this latter ſuppoſition. The Holt ſays there, [ver at. 
17317, 8 
Naw lacketh us no Tales mo than on 

and calling upon the Parſon to tell this one Tale which 
was wanting, he ſays to him, fver. 17325, 

Ithink I can promite, in the courſe of the following Work, t0 
point mr ſcyeral other undoubted 'nterpolations, which at. 
the ſy! as abſurd as the fue ot cur ꝓreſent diſculliyus 


mscoursz, Cc. clAxxik 
the. cha- ne breke thou not onr play, 
Ver. 24, For every man, fave thou, hath told his Talc. 
uinc- und- The Parſon therefore had not told anv Tale before, 
en uum - ¶ and only one Tale was cp Ned from him (and con- 
intended ſequently from each of the others) upon that journey. 
me obii- WE Its true that a very &:yÞr alteratiop of the paſlage 
erthelcis WF firſt cited would reconcile that too to this hypothetts ; 

if it were written 

examme That eche of you, to orten with youre way 
1tered m- In this viage Mal tellen Pales tway, 
ect to the To Canterbury ward I] ene it 9, 
tell. The And homcward ke Mal tell another 10 —— 


Uttle wa- the original propofiticon of the Hoſt would perfectly 
agree with what appears to have been the ſuhſequent 
practice. However, 1 cannot venture to propote {uch 
y an alteration of the text in oppolition to fo many mill. 
ſome of them of the beſt note; and theretore the 
reader, iſ he is ſo pleafed, may conitder this us one of 
thoic inconfiſtencies hinted at above which nrove to0 

clade that WM prainly that the Author had not finithed his Work. 
journey to $8. The remainder of the Prologue is employed 
ome ward; iu deſcribing the characters of the piterims and their 
on is made WR firft ſetting out upon their journey. 1 he ſittle that it 
\elieve tha: ¶ may be neceffary to ſay in illuſtration of ſome of the 
wnev, and characters I ſhall reſerve for the Notes. Ihe citeum- 
ly confirms MW ttances of thei; tetiing out are related ſuccinctly and 
here, [vc Nuaturally; and the contrivance of appointing the 
knight by /of to teil the firlt Fule isa happy one, a: 
t affords the Avthor the opportunity of giving his 
Work a ſplendid opening, and at the fame time does 
not infringe that apparent equality upon which the: 
freedom of diſcourſe, and conieguently the caſe and 


Tale which 
4 

ing Work, te 
ns, which at 
t diſcuſſou. 


200d humour of eviry ſocicty, fo entirely depends. 
TIT - * —_ + ” . . * 
Ihe general iatisſaction which this appointment is 
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ſaid to give to the company puts us in mind of a {in;;- 
lar Fratification to the ſecret wiſhes of the Grecivy 
army when the lot of fighting with Hector falls ty 
Ajax, though there is not the leaf probability that 
Chaucer had ever read the Iliad even in a tranſlation. 
§ 9. The Knighte's Tue, or at lcaſt a poem upon 
the {ame jubicct, was originally compoſed by Chaucer 
as a ſeparate work: as juch it is mentioned by kim, 
among ſome of his other works, in Ihe Legende 0 
Gode Women, (ver. 420, ,] under the title i Oi, 
the Lovoof Folomon and Arciieof Tees, 40 Il, gb7 the $tori 
is hnowwen ex the laſt words cem to imply that 


it had not made itielſ very popular. It is not impot- BY 
* * 80. 4 7 "7 N C 
fible that at ſicit it was 2 mer. tranſtation of The he- 

11 1 8 7 . ' i 
ſeida of Boccace, and that its preicut form was given WF, 
to it when Chaucer determined to aflign it the fit, 
place among lis Cantertury 1 ates. As ſh he Theſcida, . 

. * . * . ' n oy l 
upon which this Lale is entirery ſounded, is very rarch 
to be met with (9,) it may not be unpleaſing to th 
(9) The letter which Boccace fent to the Fiammetta wit! 
th: $ poem is dated di N Oui 4 15 a. 1Þr: le 1341. [ Lett: Ve! 
xiii. Comini ll. Fen. 1564.1 I believe that date is a true oe, 
and it is remarkabſe as being the very year and month in which Thi 
Petrarch received the laurel at Rome. The long friendihip ay 
which ſublilcd between theſe two extraordinary men mut muh; 
, { 
prot b. uy have commenced in the preceding winter, when pe-, ; 
UVe 
trarch came to Naples in order to be examined by King Robert, 8 
a 
review to his going to Rome. Boccace ſeems to have been * 
. at forne of the converſations between him and the king, * 
[Cencal. Deor. I. xiv. e. xxii. The firſt edition of the Ihe: ru 
. l f ; 2 che f 
ſ-1da, according to Quadrio, [t. vi. p. 462, j was without date,, 
, b 4 | des 
and under the mittakcu title of Amazonide, which might have. opy i 


been proper enough for the firſt book; it was ſoon after how 
ever reprinted, with its true title, at Ferrara in 1475, fol. Dr: | 
Aikew was ſo obliging as to lend me the only copy of this co? Wii 
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reader to ſee here a ſhort ſummary of it, which will 
thew with what {kill Chaucer has proceeded in re- 
ducing a poem of about ten thoetand lines to a little 
more than two thouſand, without enntting any ma- 
terial circumſtance. 


a {ini 
r. cian 
falls ty 
ity that 


lation. 
n+ 3 The Theſeida is diſtributed into twelve books or 
pon 
Chaucer cantos. 
by him, which I have ever heard of in England. The Rev. Mr. Croſts 
ende of has a later edit. in t printed at Venice in 1528, but in that 
5 of)! le poem has been rivc{:to e emendato, that is, in plain Eng - 
WI üblich, modernized. Icannot help ſuſpedting that Salvini, who 


as inveighed with great bitterneſs againſt the corruptions of 
the printed Theſeida, [ Mani. #. del Decam. p. 52,) had only 
examined this laſt edition, for ! obſerve that attanza which he 


api that 


OL 1 II. 30 , 


The 11 BE has quoted (from ſome mf. as I ſuppoſe} is not near ſo cotred 
was vivo WR as it is in the edit. of 1475. As this ſtanza contains Bucgace's 
+ the fut own account of the intention of his poem 1 tall tranſcribe it 
TTheſcica, ere from that edition. It is the beginning uf his cancluſion; 
ery racy roi che le Muſe nude cominciaro 


Nel confpeto de gli oment ad audare, 

Gia fur de quelli che [Val le cxerciiars 

| 2328 — * — 6 pa Lare, 

nmetta v ha ws, pry — — vg) TR 

. [LLetterc& Di Marte fai gh affanni foltenuti, 

is a true ON Nel vulgar Latino Mai piu nan vedati. 

mth in v hich This plaialy al:udes to a paſſage in Dante, de Pulgari Rloguen- 
ng friend 1d, J. it. c. 2, where, aſter having pointed out the three great 
ry men min juhjects of poetry, Viz. arm, amoren, et redinidinem, (war, 
ter, when * love, and morality,) 2nd enumerated the iluttrious writers 
y King Rovers upon each, he adds, arma vero nullem Italum adbuc inen, 
s k0 have veel pxxtage. Boccace therefore apparently prides himſelſupon ha- 
a and the giving ſupplicd the defect remarked by Dante, and upon being 
on of the The: the tirtt who taught the Italian Muſes to ling of arms. Be- 
; without date ddes other variations ſer the worfe the Afth line in Jalvini's 
ich might 14" Bcopy is written thus; 
don after he. 


1. 
ſing de Wh 


Ed altri in a»lci 10d; Poporary 


y which means the a!lutiyn to Dante is rendered incomplete, 


Qi 


1 1475, fol. 
opy of tis © 
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B. I. Contains the war of 'Theſcus with the Ama⸗ 
zons, their tubmiſſion to him, and his marriage with 
Hippolyta. 

B. II. Lheſeus having ſpent two years in Seytbia ig 
repronched by Ph ithous ina viton, and immediately 
returns to Athens with Hippolyta and her ſiſter Enii- 
lia. He enters the city in triump b, tads the Grecian WR 
ladies in the temple of Clemenzia, marches to 'The- 
bes. kills Creon, WU. and brings home Palemone and 
Arcita, who are 

Damnat}---ad eterna preſane. 

B. III. Emilia walking i in a garden and ling ing i; 
heard and ſcen firſt by Arcita (io,) who calls 1 al- 
mone. Ihey ar both equatly enamoured of her, but 
without any jcalouſy or riealſhip. Emilia is ſuppoſed 
to fee them at the window, and to be not diſplenad 
with their admiration, Arcita is relcaſed at the r- 
queſt of Pirithous, takes his leave of Palemone with 
embraces, Cc. 

B. IV. Arciia. having changed his name to Pen- 
tlico, gos into the ſervice of Meneiaus at Mycciz, 
and aitterwards of Pclens at Ægina; from thence kc 


(10) In deſcribing the commencement of this amour, wiveli 
is 10 be the fuljiect of the remainder of the poem, Chaucer l. 
ertirely departed from his author in three principal circum 
ttances, an think in each with very good reaſon. 1. By ſup 
poltng milla to be feen firſt by Palamon he gives him an ad- 
vanteape over his rival v 155 makes the cat: frophe more 
fonant to pheticzl juttice. The picture which Boccace ha 
C:hibited of two young ofificen violently enamoured of tit 
ſar e objec without jeatoufy or r,valthip, if not EY uti 
natural, is ce rtamly very ß pid and unnoetic; A. 3. As no cot Thi: 


ſequence is to follow from their being feen by Emilia at ti mad 
time it is better, 1 think, te 10 luppCcic, as Chaucer has leaned! ait 


tlicy are not ſecn by ber, erat 


» Ama 
ec I 
— 


eytbia 19 
edi iately 
ter Emi- 
Grecian 
to Lbe- 
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ſin sing f 
alls Paic- 
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thence bt 
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returns to Athens, and becomes a favourite ſervant of 
Iheſcus, being known to Emilia though to nobody 
elſe, till after tome time he is overheard making his 
complaint in a wood, to which he uſually reforted for 
that purpoſe, by Pamphilo, a ſervant of Palemone. 

B. V. Upon the report of Pamphilo Palemone 4 
gs to be jealous of Arcita, and is deſirous to get out 
of priſon in order to fight with him. This he accom- 
pliſhes with the aſſiſtance of Pamphilo, by changing 

clothes with Alime to a phy ſician. He goes armed to 
the wood in queſt of Arcita, whom he finds ſleeping. 
At firſt they are very civil and friendly to each 
other (II;) then Palemone calls upon Arcita to re- 
nounce his Ar a to Emilia, or to fight with him. 
2 many long en poſtulations on the part of Arcita 
the 1 5 light, and are ditcovered firſt by Emilia, who ſends 
for Theſeus. W — hc finds who they are, and the 
cauſe of their differe nce, he forgives them, and propoſes 
the method of deciding their e laim to Emilia by a com- 
bat of an hundred on cach fide, to which they gladly 
agree. 

B. VI. Palemone and Arcita live ſplendidly at 
Athens, and fend out metſienyers to ſummon their 
trends, who 3 and the principal of them are ſe- 
mir detoribed; + 2.1 YCurgus, Pelens, Phocus, Te- 
lamon, .. Apamemnon, Menclaus, Caſtor and F me 
lux, tc. Neſtor, Evander, Pirithous, Ulytiles, Dio- 

ede s, Pyzmalion, Minas, Sc. with a great diiplay 
of ancient hi tory ami mythology. 

11) En fieme ſe fer ſella di bon core, 

E li loro accidenti ſi narrera. 
This is ſurely too much in the ty le of romance ; Chaucer hics 
made them converſe more naturally; he has ah judicicuily 
worded to copy Boccate in repretentiny Arcita as more ins- 
ate than his rival. 
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B. VII. Theſeus declares the laws of the combat, 
and the two partics of an hundred on each fide are 
formed. 'The day before the combat Arrita, atter 
having viſited the temples of all the gods, makes a 
formal prayer to Mars. Ihe prayer being pertoni- 


| fied (12) is ſaid to go and find Mars in his temple 


(12) Era alor forſi Marte in exercitio 
Di chiara far la parte ruginoſa 
Del gran ic ſuo e horrihile hoſpitio, 
Quando de Arcita la oration pictoſa 
q | Pervenne li per fare il dato offitio, 
Tutta ne lo aſpecto lagrimoſa ; 
La qual divene di ſpavento muta, 
Come di Marte hebbe laca veAuta. Tc. I vii. 


As this contrivance of perſoniſying the prayers, and ſending 
them to the ſeveral deities, is only in order to introduce a de- 
ſcription of the reſpeQive templcs, it will be allowed, I be- 
lieve, that Chaucer has attained the ſame end by a more na- 


1 tural fiction. It is very probable that Boccace caught the idet 
y of making the prayers perſons rom Homer, with vehote 
$4 works he was better acquainted than moſt of his contempena- 
£ | rics in this part of the world; and there can be no doubt, 
10 | ſuppoſe, that Chaucer's imagination, in the expedient which 
b he has ſubſtituted, was aſifted by the occafional edifices which 
„ he had himſelſ ſeen erected for the decoration of tourna- 


; ments. Ihe combat which follows having no founda- 
tion in ancient hiſtory or manners, it is no wonder that both 
poets ſhould have adinitted a number of incongruous circum- 
M ſtances into their deſcription of it. The great advantage which 
Chaucer has over his original in this reſpect is, that he is much 
* ſhorter. When we have read in Ihe Iheſeida a long and lcarn- 
cd catalogue of all the heroes of antiquity brought together 
upon this occaſion, we are only the more ſurpriſed to ice 'Tlie- 
ſcus, in ſuch an aſſembly, conferring the honour of knight 
hood upon the two 'Theban chieſtains; 


. —. 
as. 


E ſcnza {tare con nan piccolo hogure 
Cinſe le ſpade a li dui ſcudieri, 

E ad Arcita Polluce e Caftore 
Calcizro Worn li ſproni e volontieri, 


Fo 
* 
Fx 
8 
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n Thrace, which is deſcribed, and Mars, upon un- 
derſtanding the meſſage, cauies favourable ſigns to be 
given to Arcita. in the {ame manner Pale mone cloſes 
his religious obt-rvances with a prayer to Venus. His 
prayer being alſo per onĩſied, fets out for the temple 
of Venuson Mount Citherone, which is alſo deſeribed, 
and the petition is granted. Then the tacrifice of 
Emilia to Diana is deſcribed ; her prayer; the appear- 
ance of the goddeſs, and the ſigus of the two fires. 
[1 the morning they proceed to the theatre with their 
reſpective troops, and prepare for the action. Arcita 
puts vp a private prayer to Emilia, and harangues his 
troop publickly, and Pale mont docs the fame. 

3, VIII. Contains a delicription of the battle, in 
which Palemone is taken pritoner. 

B. IX. The horte of Arcita, being frighted by a Fu- 
ry ſent from hell at the deſire of Venus, throws him; 
however he is carried to Athens in a triamphal cha- 
riot with Emilia by his fide, is put to bed dangerouſly 
ill, and there by his own defice eſpouſes Emilia. 

B. X. The funeral of the perſons killed in the com- 
bat. Arcita being given over by his phy ſicians makes 
his will in diſcourte with Theſcus, and deſires that Pa- 
lemone may inherit all his poſſeſſions, and alſo Emi- 
lia: he then takes leave of Palemone and Emilia, to 
whom he repcats the fame requeſt. Their lamenta- 
tions. Arcita orders a facrifice to Mercury, (which 
Palemone performs for him) and dies. 

B. XI. Opens with the paflage of Arcita's foul to 
heaven, imitated from the beginning of the Qt book 
ol Lucan, Ihe funeral of Arcita. Deſcription of the 

E Diomede e Ulixe ere 
Calzati a Palemone, e cavalicri 


Ambedui furonc alura novelli 


Li ivamorati Iheban damigicli. Toe! I. vii, 
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wood felled takes up fix ſtanzas. Pale mone builds 2 
temple in honour of him, in which his whole ſtory 
is painted. Ihe deſcription of this painting is an 
abridgment of the precedinꝝ part of the poem. 

B. XII. Lheſeus propoſes to carry into execution 
Arcita's will by the marriage of Palemone and Emi- 
lia: this they both decline for ſome time in formal 
ſpeeches, but at laſt are anden and marricd. Ihe 
Kings, Dc. take their leave, and Palemone remain 
iu givia & in diperto Con lo ſna dora nobtle e corte. 

Trom this fe teh of the Iheſeida it is evident cnourh 


that Chaucer was obliged to Boccace ( 13) forthe plan 
(13) To whom Boccace was obliged is a more difficult ſub- . 

ect of inquiry. That the Rory was of his own invention I think E171 

is ſcarce credible. He ſpeaks of it himſelf as Try ancient, 41 

CT Lett. all Nammetta. Biblioth, Smith. App. p. 141; * Trovata 

una antichituma Storia, e al piu delle genti nom manitella, th 


« in Latinovolgare, acciocchs pid dilettatle e matimarnente a 
voi, che gia con ſommo titolo le mie time eſaltaſte, ho rt 
« dotta.” He then tells her that the will obſerve that what 1: 
related under the name of one of the two lovers aid of Eni 18 
is very ſimilar to what had actually paſſed between ſi herſelf and 
Him; and adds—< 8e forſe alcune coſe ſoperchie vi foffono, i! 
voler bene copt ite cb che non era onefto manifeſtare, di 
noi due in ſuori, el volcre la ftoria feguire, ne ſono cagirme.” 
I am well aware, however, that veclarations of this kind. pre- 
Axed to fabulous works, are not much to be depended upon. 
The wildett of the French romances are commonly faid by the 
authors to be tranflated from fome old Latin chronicie at 5, 
enys: and certainly the Rory of Palemone and Arcita, as e: 
lated by Boccace, could not be very anciont. If it was of Gree 
original as I rather ſuſpect) it muſt have been thrown into its 
preſent form after theNerman vrinces had introduced the nan: 
ners of chivalry into their dominions in Sicily and ltaly. — 
Ihe poem in modern Greek pelicical veries, De nuptics Tho 
et Emilie, printed at Venice in 1329, is a mere traniiatio” © 
ne Theſeida. The author has even tranflated the prezatcr? 
Epiſtle addreſſed by Boccace to The Flammetta. 


— C——— 
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Yds 2 1nd principal incidents of 'The Knighte's Tale; and 
Gtory in the Notes upon that Tale I hall point out ſome 
is an halſages, out of many more, which are literal tranſla- 


tions from the Italian. 


$10. When the Knight has finithed his Tale the 


cution 


1 Em Hoſt with great propricty calls upon the Mon, as the 
formal »oxt in rank among the men, to tell the next Tale; 
d. The bai as it feems to have been the intention of Chauncey 
nin \ avail himfelt of the variety of his characters, in or- 
: der to diſtribute alternate fuccefſions of ſerious and co- 
ceughb Sick iancarly equal proportions throughout liis Work, 
he plan has contrived that the Hoſte's arrangement ſhall be 
cut fob t aſide by the intration of the dronken Miller, whoſe 
on 1 think alc is fach as might be expected from his character 
y ancient, and condition, a complete contraſt to the Knightes. 

« Trovati $ I1. I have not been able to diſcover from whence 
manitclla, the itory of The Miller's Tale is taken, fo that for the 
nainente? beſent I mutt give Chancer credit for it as his own in- 
ae, ho T7 rention, though in general he appears to have built 


lat what 1 


4 of Kah is ales, both ferious and comick, upon ſtories which 


ent BY ic found ready made. Ih great difference is, that in 

ferſeh ane * . . « * . . 
oc, bis ſerious pieces he often follows his author with the 
nifettare, 41 Wh Kr. ility of a mere tranflator, and in conſequence his 
ao ce WM narration is jejune and conſtrained ; whereas in the 
is kind. pit” WW coinick he is generally ſatisfied with borrowing a ſlight 
ended ny hint of his ſuhjcct, which he varies, enlarges, and em- 
ly ſaid by © bellihes, at pleaſure, and gives the whole the air and 
ronicie a Ncolour of an original; a ſure fign that his genius ra- 
Arcita, 7 as fe- | ] . * 220 5 8 £ * 
gte ber led him to compoſitions of the latter kind. 
AS 01 7 ry 1 . . 
Aye $ 12. The next Tale is told by the Reve {who is re- 
pretented above | ver. 589, ] as a cholerick man) in re- 
enge of Ihe Miller's Talg. It has been generally ſaid 

be borrowed from The Decameron, d. ix. n. 6, 
ut I rather think that both Boccace and Chaucer, 1 in 
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mon from an old few or conte of an anonymous 
French rkymer, De Gombert ot des deu ler 3. The rea- 
der may calily fatisfy himſel: wo n this head by caſt- 
ing his yt upon the French 546/70, which has lately 
been printed with ſeveral others Tron mſi. in France. 
See Fcblizux et Contes, Paris, 1756, t. ii. p. 1T5—124, 
§ 13. The Coles Tale is imperſect in all the mil. 
which ] have had an opportunity of examining, In 
mi. A. it ſcems to have been entirely omitted; and 
indeed I cannot help ſuſpecting that it was intended 
to be omitted, at Icaſt in this place, as in the Man- 
eivic's Prologue when the Coke is called upon to tell 
a Lale there is no intimation of his having told on 
before. Perhaps our Author might think that three 
Pales of bar/otrie, as he calls it, together would be tco 
much. Rowever, as it is ſuſficiently certain that th. 
Cole's Prologue and the begiuning of his Tale ac -. 
nnine compoſitions they have thcir uſual place in tho Wh 
edition. 'I'here was not the ſame re:1on for inſerting 
"The Story of Gamelyn, which in ſome mil. is annex 
to The Coke's Tale. Ir is not to be found in an; 
the mil. of the ſirſt authority, and the manner, ttvir, x 
and verſification, all Prove it to have been the work 201 
of an author much in feriour to Chaucer. I did: 
therefore think mytelf warranted to publiſh it a- 
cond time among The Canterbury Tales, though a” * 


a relick of our ancient poetry, and the foundation Wa 
perhaps of © Shake! {peare' 5 ts you Like It, I could hx ap 
withed to ſce it more eccurately printed than it is ug... 
the only edition which we have of it. 5 
§ 14. In ihe Prologue e The Man of Lawe's Del 
Chaucer recalls cur attention to the action (if 1 mu wa 
fo call it) of his drama, the journey of the pilgring be. 
They had let out oon alter the day Legan to ſpring 1 11 > 
(ed u. 


334 An id f. JU yy ly 1&1 the R eve Was begin ming o de 1 
oy 


viscouzst, Ce. exciii 


rale they were in the neighbourhood of Deptford and 


NYen onus 


Che rea RE Greenwich, and it was half way prime, that is, I iup- 
by calt- poſe, ba{/ wvay palt prime, about half an hour after ic- 
as lately ven A. M. (ver. 3904, 5.} How much further they 
France. vere advanced upon their road at this time is not ſaid, 


12g. but the hour of the day is pointed out to us by tuo 
the wil. WT circumſtances : we are firſt told fver. 4422, 3, that 


ming. In the ſonne 
ted; and The ark of his artificial day had ronne 
intended The fourthe part and half an hour and more 


he Nian, ard ſecondly, [ver. 4432. I that he was“ ſwe-and-forty 
z0N to i011 degrees high;“ and this laſt circumſtance is fo con- 
told 07 BR fried by the mention of a correſponding phrnoms- 
that the ron that it is impoſſible to ſuſpect any errour in the 
ald bete number. The equality in length of ſhadows to their 


80 | . . * * © 
1 that 1 projecting bodies can only happen when the ji1n is at 
ac are f' the heighth of five-and-forty degrees. Unfortunately 


lace in the bowever this deſcription, though ſeemingly intended 
or inert io be ſo accurate, will neither enable us to conciude 
is annex Biwth the ml. that it was ter of the ele, nor to fix up- 
d in anon any other hour, as the two circumitances juſt men- 
nner, y, Wtioned are not found to coincide in any part of the 
en the 01> Beth or of any other) day of April (15) in this cli- 
„ 1 did ve 
zliſh it a 1 
S, though 6) 
found 
could base 
than it is u 


(14) The 28th day of April, in the time of Chaucer, anſwering 
dur 6th or 7th of May, the ſun, in the latitude of London, 
i about half hour after four, and the length of the artificial 
lay was a little more than fifteen hours. art of fi- 
ten hours (= three hours forty-five minutes} ard hai ar 
Pour and mare may he fairiy computed to make together 
or hours and a half, which being reckoned from four one 
Lowe's T0941 A. M. give the time of the day exactly vine A. M. but the 
tion (if 4 waßg was not at the altitude of 470 till about half hour after 
| ne, In like manner it we take the ihtth day (according to 
„ ring, Lu l the editions and ſome mf.) we mall find that the tun in- 
d W telt oed was 45 © high at ten A. M. exactly, but that te fuurtb 
+ Fame J. R 
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mate. Allthat we can conclude with certainty is, that 
it was rot af ten of the clock. 

The compliments which Chancer has introduced 
upon his own Writings are modeſt enough, and quite 
unc xceptionahle; but if the reflection [ver. 4497, 
and . upon thoſe who relate fuch ſtories as that 
of Canace or of Apoltonius 'F'yrius was levelled at 
Gower, as 1 very much ſuſpect, it will be diſheult t- 
vecomgile ſuch an attack to our notions of the ſtrict 
friend thip which is generally fuppoſed to have ſuhſiſt- 
ed between the two bards (15.) Ihe attack too at 
this time mult appear the more extraordinary on the 
part of our bard, as he is juit going to put into the 
mouth of his Man of Law a Lale, of which almot 
every cireumttance is borrowed from Gower. Ihe fat 
is rat the flory of Canace is related by Gower in his 


pert of the day au hf an hour and morchad been completed 
at nine A. in this uncertainty I have left the text asl 
tound it in ai the beſt mil. only my. A A. does not exprets the 
hour, but reads thus; 
Yt was Alte cloak ow er nn 

(15) 'There is another circumſtance which rather inclines 
me to belicve that their friendſhip ſuſſered ſome jaterruption 
in the latter part of their lives. In the new editipn of the C- 
fei Amantic, which Gower publithed after the accetlion of 
Henry IV. the verſes in praiſe of Chaucer {fol. 190. b. col. 1, 
ed. 1532,] are omitted. [See m/. Harl. 3$69,] Though per- 
hays the death of Chaucer at that time had rendered the com- 
pliment contained in thoſe verſes leſs proper than it was a: 
fert, that alone does not ſeem to have been a ſuthcient reason 
for omitting them, eſpecially as the original date cf the work, 
in the 16 of Richard II. is preſerved. Indeed the only other 
alterations which I have been able to diſcover are toward the 
beginning and end, where every thing which had been ſaid in 
praiſe of Richaril in the firſt edition is citlicr leit out or Cor 
verted to tit ule of his ſuccelior, 
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DISCOURSE, Oc. 


Conf. Amant. b. iii, and the ſtory of Apollonius (16) 
(or Apollynus, as he is there called) in the viiith 
book & the ſame work; fo that if Chaucer really did 


not mean to reflect upon his old friend his choice of 


theſe two inſtances was rather unlucky. 
$15. The Man of Lawwe's Tate, as I have juſt ſaid, 

is taken, with very little variation, from Gower, CV. 
Amant. b. iii. If there could be any doubt, upon a cur- 
ſory peruſal of the two Tales, which of them was writ 
ten firſt, the following paſſage, I think, is ſufficient 
to decide the queſtion, At ver. 5505 Chaucer fays— 

Som men wold ſayn how that the child Maurice, 

Doth this meſſage until this emperour— 

(16) "The hiſtory of Apullonius King of Tyre was ſuppoſed 
by Maik Velter, when he printed it in 1595, to have been 
tranſiated from the Greek a thouſand years before. [Fabr. 
Bib, Gr. v. 6. p. $21.} It certainly bears ſtrong marks of a 
Greek original, though it is not (that I know) now extant 
in that language. The rythmical poem under the ſame title, 
in modern Greek, was retranflated (11 I may to ſpeak) from the 
Latin—zTo Aalwinng ec Pawan Necav. [Du Freſne, 
Inl-x Author, ad . Gree.) When Welter printed it he 
probably did not know that it had been publiched already 
(verh4ps more than ance) among the G Komanorum. In an 
edition which I have, printed at Ronen in 1521, it makes the 
154th chapter. Toward the latter end of the 12th century 
Godfrey of Viterbo, in his Pantheon or univerſal Chronicle, 
inſerted this romance as part of the hiſtory of the third Antio- 
chus, about 200 years before Chriſt. It begins thus, LV. Reg, 
14 C. xi, ] 

Tilla Scleuci revs ſtat clara decore 


Matreque defuncta pater arſit in eus amore. 
Res habet eſſegdum, preſſa puella dolet. 


Tie reſt is in the ſame metre, with one pentameter only to 
two hexameters.-—Gower, by his own acknowledgment, took 
his ftory from the Pantheon, as the author (whoever he was) - 
0f Periote pgs: f'ity * * tefle * 15 e t. U ) * Ne , 'r 
les 4 rince 0 yre Pro es CO a4vVe INHOWeC owe . 
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and we read in Gower that Maurice is actually ſent V 
upon this meſſage to the empetour. We may there- 91 
fore fairly conclude that in this paſlaze Chaucer alludes on 
to Gower, who had treated the fame ſubject before 1 

m. 


him, but, as he inſinuates; with lefs propriety. 
do not however ſuppoſe that Gower was the in- pla 
ventor of this Tale : it had probably paſted through 


ſeverol hands before it came to him. I find among the 4% 
Cotton, if. Cal. A. ii. fol. 6y, an old Engliſh chyme 8 
entitl- d i re, in which the heroine under that name 4 
gots throneh u fort ies of adventures for the moſt part tec: 
exactly iimilar to thote of Contta: 1ce(17 ) but nci- tupf 
ther was the author of this rhyme the inventor of the tao 
ſtory, tor in fol. 70. a, he refers to his original in A Jant 
rang or French; and in the laſt ſtanza he tells us cx char 
pres * 
'Thys ys on of Bryzayne lever Plain 
"That was ufed by nde daves. tcti 
Of the B.tavnt laye I Hall have occaſion to freak 28 75 
more at large w hen come to be Fran k. in's Hab. renda 
16. Tue Man of Lawe's Lale, in the beſt mil. 80 
Mudi 


followed by The Wife of Bathe's Prologue and Hub, 
and therefore I have placed them ſo dere ; not ho- 

cver merely in compliance with authority, but Lucaule, 3 
according to the common arrangement, in The Mor 3 
chant's Tele (16) there is a direct reference to Tit 541 


(17) The chief differences are that Emar® is originally exp» th thy 
ſed in a hoat for refiiting tocomply with the incettuous dest lpoken | 
of the emperour her {aither ; that the is driven on the coat (ct edit 
Galys or Wales, and married to the king of that country. Ti: (19) 1 
contrivances of the ſtepmother, and the coriequences of tles exer 
are the ſame in both ſtorice. was not. 

(18) v. 9559, Juſtine ſays to his brother January Wiatever 


The Wif of Bathe, if ye han uuderiiondes mong ot] 
Of marisge, which ye han now in honde, b2bly) of 
Decieced bath fel wel in lite! pace 
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Wiſe of Bathe's Prologue beſore it has been ſpoken. 
Such an impropriety 1 was glad to remove upon the 
authority of the beſt mſſ. though it had been acquiet- 
ced in by all former editors, eſpecially as the ſame 
mil. pointed out to me an other (I believe the true) 
place for hoth Ihe Marchant's and The $quier's Tales, 
which have hitherto been printed immediately after 
Ihe Man of Lawe's. But of that hereafter. 

$17. The want of a few lines to introduce The 
Ii ife of Bathe's Proloxue is perhaps one of thoſe de- 
fects, hinted at above, which Chaucer would have 
ſupplicd ite had lived to finiſh his Work, "The ex- 
traordinary length of it, as well as the vein of plea- 
ſantry that runs through it, is very ſuitable to the 
character of the tpeaker. Ihe greateſt part muſt have 
been of Chaucer's own invention, though one may 
plainly ſce that he had been reading the popular in- 
vectives againſt marriage and women in general, ſuch 
a5 The Reman de la Reoſc, Valerius ad Rufinam de non du- 
eenda uxore, and particularly H1teronymus contra Jovi- 
nianum 19.) 
alluding very plainly to this Prologue of the Wife of Bath. The 
propriety of ſuch an alluſion in the mouth of Juſtine is groſs 
enough. Ide truth is that Chaucer has inadvertently given 
to a character in Ihe Merchant's Lale an argument which the 
Merchant himſelf might naturally have uſed upon a hmilar 
cc], aſter he had heard the Wite of Bath. It we ſuppote, 
with the editions, that the Wite of Bath had not at that time 
ſpoken her Prologue the impropriety will be increaſed to an 
Incredible degree. 

(19) The holy Father; by way of recommending celibacy, 
has exerted all his learning and eloquence {and he certainly 
Was not Ceficzent in either) to collect together and aggravate 
wiatever he could tind to the prejudice of the female ſex. A- 
mony other things he has iuſerted his own tranſlation (pro- 
b2b'y) of a long extract from what he calls liber anfeolus 
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§ 18. The Wife of Bathe's Tale ſeems to have been 
taken from the ſtory of Florent in Gower, Conf. Amant, 
b. i, or perhaps from an older narrative in the Gf 
Romanorum, or ſome ſuch collection, from which the 
ſtory of Florent was itſelf borrowed. However that 
may have been, it muſt be allowed that Chaucer has 
confiderably improved the fable by lopping off ſome 
improbable as well as unneceſſary circumſtances; and 
the transferring of the ſcene from Sicily to the court 
ef King Arthur muſt have had a very pleaſing effe& 
before the fabulous majefty of that court was quite 
obliterated. 

The old batlad entitled 77% Meorrians of Sir Ga 
beine, | Ancient Po try, vol. iti. b. T1.) which the Harn- 
ed editor thinks may have furmihed Chaucer with this 
Tale, I ſhould rather conjecture (uith deference to 90 
rood a judge in theſe matters) to have been compoſed 
by one who had read both Gower and Chaucer. 

§ 19. The Tales of the Frere and the Sompnrony are 
well ingrafted upon that of Ihe Wife of Bath. "Ihe il 
humour which ſtews itſelf between thoſe two charze- 
ters is quite natural, as no two profeſſions at that time 

\ 

Thephrafti de nuptiis. Next to him in order of time wi 
the treatiſe entitled Epi Faierii ad Rufimum de non dducenad 
uxore, m/. Reg. 12 D. iii. It has been printed (for the ſimilare 
ty of its ſentiments I ſuppoſe) among the works of St. Jerome, 
thouph it is evidently of a much later date. "Farmer (from 
Wood's mſ. Coſt. ) attributes it to Walter Map, [HI. Brit, 
Map.] 1 thovld not believe it to be older, as John of Saliſbury, 
who has treated of the fame ſu bject in his Polycrat. l. viii. c.. 
does not appear to have ſeen it. To theſe two books Jl 
de Meun has been obliged for ſome of the ſevereſt flrokes It 
his Roman de la Roſe, and Chaucer has transfuſed the quintef 
fence of all the three works (upon the ſubje of matrimony] 
into his \Wife of Bathe's Prologue and Merchant's Tale. 
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cxcix 


were at more conſtant variance. The regular clerey, 
and particularly the Mendieant Freres, affected a to- 
tal exemption from all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ex- 
cept that of the Pope, which made them exceedingly 
obnoxious to the biſhops, and of courſe to all the in- 
feriour oſſieers of the national hierarchy. 

I have not been able to trace either of theſe Tales 
to any author older than Chaucer, and poſſibly they 
may both have been built upon ſome traditional plea- 
ſantries which were never before committed to writ- 
ing,-l am obliged to Mr. Stcevens for pointing out 
to me a ſtory which has a great reſemblance, in its 
principal ineidentsyto Phe Frere's Tale: it is quoted 
by D'Artigny, Meomnires d Hiſtoire, e. t. iii. p. 238, 
from a collection of ſermons by an anonymous Domi- 
nican, printed about the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury, under the title of Sermones Diſcipuli. 

$ 20. The Clerke's Tale is in a different train from 
the three preceding. He tells us, in his Prologue, that 
he learned it from Petrarch at Padua; and this (by 
the way) is all the groand that I can find for the no- 
tion that Chaucer had feen Petrarch (20) in Italy. It 


20) I can find no older or hetter authority for this notion 
than the following paTage in Speght's life of Chaucer, prefixed 
to the edit. in 1597 : „Some write that he with Petrarke was 
** preſent at the marriage of Lionell Duke of Clarence with 
* Violante dauphter of Galcaſius Duke of Millaine; yet Paul- 
* lus Jovius nameth not Chaucer, but Petrarke, he ſayth, was 
there.“ It appears from an inſtrument in Rymer [Liberat. 
42 Ed. III. m. 7, ]̃ that the Duke of Clarence paſſed from Do- 
ver to Calals, in his way to Milan, in the ſpring of 1 268, with a 
tretinue of 457 men and 1280 horſes. That Chaucer might 
have attended the duke upon this occaſion is not impoſſible. 
He had been, probably, for fome time in the king's ſervice, 
and had received the ; car before a grant of an annuity of 20 
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is not eaſy to ſay why Chaucer ſhould chuſe to own 
an obligation for this Tale to Petrarch rather than to 


marks Pro bono ſervitio, quod dilectus Vallettus noſter. 
« Galfridus Chaucer nobis impendit et impendet in futurum.“ 
Pat. 41 Ed. III. p. 1. m. 13, ap. Rymer.] There is a Curious 
account ofthe ſeaſt at this marriage in the Chronica ai Manigua 
of Aliprandi, | Murator. Antiq. Med. Ei. vol. v. p. 11678, ec 
ſeq.] but he does not give the names of the 
Grandi Signori e Baroni Ingbileſe, 
who were (as he ſays) 
Con Meſſere Lione!l' in compagnia. 

The moſt confiderable of them were probably thoſe twenty- 
fix knights and others) who before their ſetting out tor Milan 
procured the king's licenſe to appoint attornies-general to 
act for them here. [Franc. 42 Ed. III. m. 8. ap. Amer.] The 
name of Chaucer does not appear among them. -The em- 
baſſy to Genoa, to which Chaucer was appointed in Novem- 
ber 1372, might poſſibly have afforded him another opportu- 
nity of ſeeing Petrarch. But in the firſt place, it is uncertain 
whether he ever went upon that embaſly. If he did, the di- 
ſtance from Genoa to Padua, where Petrarch reſided, is con- 
ſiderable; and I cannot help thinking that a reverential vitit 
from a minitter of the King of England would have been o 
flattering to the old men that either he himſelf or ſome of his 
biograpbers muſt have recorded it. On the other hand, ſup- 
pohug Chaucer at Genoa, it Is to be preſumed that he would 
not have been deterred by the difticuitics of a much longer 
journey from paying his reſpects to the tirit literary character 
of the age: and it is remarkable that the time of this einbaſiy. 
in 1373, is the preciſe time at which he could have learned 
the ftory of Griſeldis from Petrarch at Padua ; for Petrarch, it 
all probability, made his tranſlation in that wery year, and he 
died in July of the year tollowing. — The inquiſitive and judt- 
cious author of Memoires pour la vic de Petrarque, gave us 


hopes [Pref. 10 t. ii. p. 6,] that he would thew that Chaucer 


Was in conneQion (en liaiſon) with Petrarch. As he has not 
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Foccace, from whoſe Decameron, d. x. n. 10, it was 
tranflated by Petrarch in 1373, (the year before his 
drath) as appears by a remarkable letter which he 
ſent with his tranſlation to Boccace. [ Opp. Petrarch. 
p. 5407, edit. Baſe, 1581. J It ſhould ſeem too from 
the ſame letter that the ſtory was not invented by 
Boccace, for Petrarch ſays that it had always plea- 
„ ſed him when be beard it many years before” (21, 
whereas he had not ſeen Ihe Decameron till very 
lately. 

$21, In the ballade with which the Clerk concludes 
lis Tale I have changed the order of the three laſt 
{tanzas, ſo as to make it end 


And let him care, and wepe, and wringe, and t0aile--- 


fulfilled his promiſe in a later (1 ſcat the laſt) vlume of his 
very ingenuous work, I fufpect that his more accurate re- 
ſearches have not enabled him to verify an opinion which he 
probably at firit adopted upon the credit of fome biographer 
vt Chaucer. 

(21) cum et mihi fernper ante multos anno audit pla- 
* cuifiet, et tibi uſque adeo placuilſe petpenderem, ut vulgari 
cam ſtylo tuo cenſueris non indignam, et fine operis, ubi 
© rhetorum ditcipiina validiora quztibet collocari jubet.” Pe- 
trarch. lac. cit. M. L'Abbẽ de Sade CAſem. de Petr. t. iii. p. 
797,) ys, that the ſtory of Grifeldis is taken from an ancient 
ial. in the library of M. Foucault, entitled Ze Paremeut de- 
Dames, If this mould have been ſaid upon the authority of 
Manni, [N. del. Decam. p. G03. ] as | very much fufpect, and it 
Manmt himſelf meant to refer to M. Galland's Diſcours Ntr quel- 
ques anciens Poeter, [ Mem. de P Acad. des I. et B. I. t. ii. p. 
68g. J we milk look fall further for the original of hoccace's 
novel, 11, Galland ſays nothing, as I obſerve, of the antiquity 
of the m. Le titre” he ſays, “ eft Le Parement des Damet, a- 
* vec des expiications en Proſe, ou Pon trouve Phiſtoire de 
* Eriſelndis que teu N. Perrault a miſe en vers:“ but he fays 
x!) expreſoly that it was a work of Olivier de la Marche, why 
W235 Hot bern til many years after the death of Buccace. 
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and immediately after I have placed The Marchan!'; 


Prologue, beginning 
Weeping and wailing, care and other ſorwe, 
I have enough. 

This arrangement, which recommends itſelf at firſt 
ſight, is alto ſupported by ſo many mil. of the beſt 
authority that without great negligence or dulneſs ! 
could not have either overlooked or rejected it, eſpe- 
cially as the whole turn of The Marchant's Prologue, 
and the expreſs mention of Griſilde in ver. 9100, de- 
monſtrate that he is ſuppoſed to ſpeak with The 
Clerke's Tale freſh in his memory. 

$ 22. The ſcene of The IAarchant's Tale is laid in 
Italy, but none of the names except Damian and [u- 
ſtin ſcem to be Italian, but rather made at plcaſure, 
ſo that I doubt whether the ſtory be really of Italian 
growth. The adventure of The Peartree I find in a 
ſmall collection of Latin fables written by one Adol- 
phus, in elegiack verſes of his faſhion, in the year 1315. 
As this fable has never been printed but once, and in 
a book not commonly to be met with, I ſhall tranſcribe 
below (22) the material parts of it, ard I dare fay the 
reader will not be very anxious to ſce any more, 


(22) Adolphi Fabulz, ap. Leyſer. Hift. Poet. Medii oi, p. 
20058. 


Fabula l. 
Czcus erat quidam, cui pulcra viraga— 


In curtis viridi reſident hi ceſpite quadam 

Luce. Petit mulict robur adire Pyri. 

Vir favet, amplectens mox robur ubique lacertis. 
Arbor adunca fuit, qua latuit juvenis. 
Amplexatur eam dans baſta dulcia. Terram 
Incepit colere vomere cum proprio. 

Audit vir firepitum. nam ſxpe carcntia ſenſus 
Unius in reliquo, nofco, vigere ſolet. 

Heu miſer! exclamat; te lædit adulter ibidem, 
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Whatever was the real original of this Tale, the ma- 
clincry of the Vacrics, u hich Chaucer has uſed fo hap- 
Ply, u 45 probably added by himiclf; and indeed [ 
cannot help thinking that his Pluto and Proſerpina 
wer apy true progenitors of Oberon and Titania (23,) 
or rather that they themicives have, once at leaſt, 
deigned to revilit our poctical tyltem under the lat- 
der names. 


Conqueror hac iti qui dedit eſſe mihi. 

June Deus ummntpoteas, qui condidit omnia verbo, 

Mi ſua membra probat, vafcla velut figulus, 

Reintacus aciem miſera, tonet illtco; rallax 

Fr:ning, cur tanta fraude nocere cups? 

— — — - — — — — — — — 

Percipit itla virum. Vultu reſpoadet alacri ; 

Mana dedi medicis; nun tibi cura fult. 

Ait, ubi laftra ſga ſatis uda petcyal polo, 

Candida fplenicſcens Cynthia luce mere, 

Tuac lupor irrepiit mea langutda corpors : quadam 

Aſtitit. iat anribes illa meis. 

Ludere cum juvenc fludeas in roboris alto ; 

Priſci Viro dahitur tux sito, crede mil. 

od feci. Dominus idco tibi miunera lucis . 

Cantulit. idclrco muncra redge mihi. 

Atl tle dem mulicri, de prece cujus 

Se lanum crcdit, mittit et onine neſas. 

—— — — — — — — H — — — — — 
The fame ſtory is inſerted among the Fables of Alphonſe, 
1 by Caxton 55 Engliſh, with thoſe of ZEfop, Avian, and 
Pope, viithout date ; but I do not find it in the original La- 
0 Ol aaa, 3 1 Reg. Jo. B. Xxii, or in any of the French 
tranſlations of his work that I have examined. 

23, This obſervation is not meant to extend further than 
tue King and Queen of Facry, in whoſe characters I think it is 
plain that Shakeſpeare, in imitation of Chaucer, has digniticd 
our Gothick elves with thOmanners ane language of tlie 
Ciatiical gods and goddeiics. In the reſt of his Fagry ſyitem 
dhakeſpeare feems to have followed the popular ſupcr ation 
or his own time. 
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& 23. The Prologue to The Squier's Tale appears now 
9 7 PPE 


for the firſt time in print. Why it has been omitted 
by all former editors I cannot gueis, except, perhaps, 
becaute it did not ſuit with the place which (for rca- 
ſons beſt known tothemſelvcs) they were determined 
to aſſign to The Squicr's Tale, that is, after The Man 
of Lawe's and before The Marchant's. [have choſen 


rather to follow the mil. of the bet authority in pla- 
5m! 


ctng The Squier's Tale after Ihe Marchant's, and in 
connecting them together by this Prologue, agrecably 
as I am perſuaded to Chaucer's intention. The lines 
which have uſually been printed by way of Prologue 
to The Squier's Tale, as I believe them to have been 
really compoſed by Chancer, though not intended for 
The Squier's Prologue, I have prefixed to The Shij- 
man's Tale, for rt atons which I ſhail give when I come 
to ſpeak of that Hale. 

$ 24. 1 ſhould have been very happy if the mſl, 
which have furniſhed The Sonier's Prologue had ſup- 
plicd the deficignt part of his Tale, but I fear the 
judgment of Milton was to true, that this ftory was 
left half-told by the Author, Thave never been able to 
diſcover the probable original of this Tale, and yet 
ſhould be very hardly brought to belivve that the 
whole, or even any conſiderable part of it, was di 
Chaucer's invention. 

§ 25. We are now arrived with the common cdi 
tions (though by a different courſe) at The Franke- 
leine's Tale; and here again we mult be obliged to 
the mf. not indeed, as in the laſt in ſtance, for a cw 
Prologue, but for authorizing us to prefix to-this Tale 
of The Frankelein a Prologue which in the common 
editions is prefixed to Thie Tale of the Marchant, to- 
gcther with the true Prologue of that Tale, as printed 
above. It is ſcarce conceivable how theſe two Pio: 
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now ao es could ever be joined together and given to the 
ited ſame character, as they are not only entirely uncon- 
naps, nected, but allo in one point directly contradictory to 
rea- cachocher; for in that which is properly ibeAZarchant'”s 
nincd he fays expreſoly, [ver. 9110, that he had been marri- 
Man ed irvo monthes and not mare, whereas in the other the 
hoſen ſpraker's chief diſcourſe is about bis ſon, who is grower 
a pla- v2. This therefore, upon the authority of the beit mf; 
and in | have reſtored to the Frankelein; and I mult obſerve 
ecably that the ſentiments of it are much more ſuitable to his 
e Jines charaterthantothatofthe Marchant. It is quite natu- 
ologue ul that a wealthy landholder, of a generous diſpoli- 
e been tion, as he is defcribed frer. 352—02,] who has been 
ted for beritf, Knight of the Shire, Sc. ſhould be anxious 
e Shir - to ſec bis ſon (as we ſay) a gentleman, and that he ſhould 
I come ſtalk ſlightingly of money in compariton with polithed 
manners and virtuous endowments; hut neither the 
he mf. ¶ character which Chaucer bas drawn of his Marchant, 
ad ſfup* {nor our general notions of the proſeſſion at that tine, 
ear the {Whrepare us to expect from him ſo liberal a ſtrain of 
ory was WEthinking. 
able to 6 26. The Frankelcin's Tale, as he tells us himſelf, 
nd yet | taken from a Eritith lay (24;) and the names of 
that the 
„ Was Ui (24) © Les premieres chanſons Francoiſes furent nommòces 
: des lais,“ ſays M. de la Ravalicre, Poe}. du Roi de Naw. t. i. 
mon ci" WM. 215; and fo far [ believe he is right. But 1 ſee no founda- 
Franke Wu for ſuppoling with him (in the ſame page) that tlic lay 


's une forte «elegie, and that it was derived du mot Latin 
tus, gut nie des plaintes ; or Cin p. 217, that it was la 
Panſon- u plu; majeflueuſe et la plus grave. It ſeems more 
obable that Jai in Trench was anciently a generical term an- 
ering to/ong in Engl.th. The patfage which M. de la Ravaliere 
is quoted from Lc Brut, 
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perſons and places, as well as the ſcene and circum- 
ſtunces of the flory, make this account extremely po- 


is thus rendered by our Layamon. [See before, ay, ©, 1 
n. 45,] ty 

Ne cuthe na mon ſwa mnchel of nne. 6 © 
"The ſame word is uſed by Peiro! d*Alverpna, mf. Cra, ſol 7, = 
to denote the ſongs of birds (certainly not of the p{ainiire Wil th; 
kind) ; en. 

Ft li >ufel! en ven enamoran | wit 

L*uns per l'autre, et lan vanias (or cantas ) et lais. Mai 
For my own part Jam inclined to believe that 779d, Iſland. ſcap 
lie, Veuton. , Saxon, and ai, French, are all to be decy- thch 
ced from the ſame Gothick original. Hut betide this general tole. 
tenſe, the name of {xy was particularly given to the French (Cott; 
tran{iations uf certain poems orivinally compoſed in Armor. lad 
cum Bretagne, and in the Armorican language: Tay the Freu not a 
12ations, becauſe {ry not being (as I can find) an Armor. k 
can word, could hardly have been the name by which a ſpecie 1 
of poetry not imported from France was diſtinguithed by ti: WW A tra; 
firit compoſers in Bretagne -The chief (pcrhaps the oily thern 
collection of theſe lau that is now extant was tranſated in Gardi 
French octoſyllable verſe by a pottets who calls herfelt Mar: tanns; 
the tame (without doubt who made the tranLation of nes. 
quoted by Palgu'er LHS. J. vii. Ch. 1, ] and Fauchet, LI. ij. 8 p. 180 


84, ] and placed by chem in the reign of St. Louis, about t tale, 
micdle of the 193th century. Both her works have been pre which 
ſerved togetherin q. Hiri. 97, in a fair hand, which 1 iee t allo tro 


teafon to judge more recent than the latter end of that c of the! 
tury.— he lair with winch only we are at pretent concel 11021,” 
e were addteſſed by her to ſome king, tul. 139; lays ext 
Un le honur de vous, Mode vet, mention 
K tagt efes prag e curteis, I Keg 
A ki tute jaic {oc encling, * 6705 


F en ki oer tuz bicus racine, 
M*eatremis des (al; aſfſembiler, 
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bable. The lay itſelf is either loſt or buried (perhaps 


for ever) in one of thole ſe pulchres of miſ. which, by 


The titles of the poems in this collection, to the number of 
twelve, arc cited in the Harlein Catalogue: they are, in ge- 
neral, the names of the principal perſons in the teveral ſtories, 
and are moſt of them evidently Armorican; and I think no 
one can read the ſlories themſelves without being perſuaded 
{hat they were either really tranilated from the Armorican lan- 
guage, or at Jeaft compoted by one who was well acquainted 
with that language and country. "Though theſe poems of 


Marie have of late been fo little known as to have entirely e- 
| ſcaped the reſearches of Fauchet and other French antiquaries, 
they were formerly in high eſtimation. Denis Firamus, a very 


tolerable vertifher of the Legend of St. Edmund the King [/. 
(:tton, Dom. A. xl. ] allows that Dame Marie (as Le calls her) 
had great merit in the compoſition of her lays, though theyare 


not all true 


E ft en eft ele mult loce, 
E la ryme par tut ance. 
A tranſlation of her /ays (as it ſhould ſeem) into one of the nor- 
thern languages was among the books given by Gahriel de la 
Cardie to the univerſity of Upſal, under the title of Faris Bris 
tannorum Fabulg. [See the deſcript. of the book by Stephanus, 
in Cat. Lib. Seprent. at the end of Hickes, Gr. A. S. ed. 168g, Ito, 
p. 180. ] That Chaucer had read them I think extremely pro- 
babie, not oniy from a patlage in his Dreme, [vet. 1820 — 1926.1 
which ſeems to have been copied from the lay of Elidus, but 
alſy ftrom the manner in which ke makes the Frankelein ſpeak 
ot the Bretons and their compotrions. {ee the note on ver. 
oz. However, in Chaucer's tine there were other Bt itith 
ays extant befide this collection by Marie. Emarc has been 
mentioned before, . 15. An old Eugtuh bellad ir Gowthker 
I Keg. 17 B. xliti,} is ſaid by the writer to have been taken 
vut ene of the !ayes of Britunye: in aher place he lay s— 
we arft loy of Brutanye. Ihe original of ie Frankelein's Tale 
vas probably a third. "There were allo lays which did not pre- 
ud to be Britich, as £2 Lay d, 414% et, [bs 
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courteſy, are called Librarics; but there are two im, 
tations of it extant by Boccace, the rf in the lich 
* ag Bis Þ hilocopo, and he jccond in Ihe Deca. 
cl. x. The agree in ever teſpect with eact hather, 
ba kn 7 ſcene and the names are difleront, a; 10 
in the latier the narration is leſs prolix and the ity! f 
Its flowery . an in the former, which was a juvenile 
wotk (25.) he only material point in which Loc- 


Dliaetom. l, I Te ui du Corn, by RobertBikez, IN. Bod. 16870 
is {21d by him to have been invented by Garaduc, who accom- 
plied the adventure in the ballad entitled he Boy and the 
Mantle, [ finc. Poet. v. fil. p. 1,] which 1 ſuſpect to have been 
made vp out of this Ys and Le Court Mantel, the fuccef>iu] 
kniplit, is called Cradock. Robert Bikez ſays turther, that the 
hom was till to be ſeen at Cirenceſtet; 

Q'ſuſt a Crirrnceire 

A unc haute feitc, 

La pureit il vcer 

Iceſt corn tout pur veir. 

Ce dift Robert 2. 
In none of theſe lavs do we find the qualities attributed 

to that fort of compoſition by M. de la Kavaliere. According 

to theſe examples we ſhould rather define the lay to be a ſpe- 
cies of ſerious narrative poetry, of a moderate length, ina 
f\mple ttyle 2nd light metre. Serious is here oppoſed (not to 
pleaſant, dut) to ludicrous, in order to dittinguith the lay from 
the conte of iu; as on the other hand its moderate lengtli 
diftinguithes it from the g , or common Roman. Ali the lays 
that I have {cen are in light metre, not exceeding eight ſyi- 
lables. Sec hefore, Efav, Se. n. 60. 

{25) l ſaw once an edition of the Philocopo, printed at Ve- 
nice, 1562, fol. with a letter at the end of it, in which the pu- 
blither, Rieronymo $*:uarzaficho, fays (it I do not miſremem- 
ber) ** that this work was written by Eoccace at twenty years 
ct age (about 1333, white he was at Naples in the houſe of 
Jolm Barrile,“ [Johanacy bgrrilius is galled by Boccace Cds: 
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cace ſeems to have departed from his original is 
this, in ſtcad of the removal of the roctes the lady de- 
fires a garden ful! of the flozvers and fruits of May in 
the month of January; and ſome tuch alteration was 
certainly neceſſary when the ſcene came to be remo- 
ved from Eretagne to Spain and Italy, as it is iu Boc- 
cace's novels (26.) I ſhould gueſs that Chaucer has 
preſerved pretty faithfully the principal incidents ot. 
the Britiſh Tale, tho' he has probably thrown in ſome 
ſmaller circumitances to embellith his narration. he 
long liſt of virtuous women in Dorigene's foliloquy is 


plainly copied from Hieronymus contra Joviui,αμj . 


real. Deor. I. xiv. c. 19. ] maz1i Piritus Dom. He wis ſent by 


Ring Robert to attend Perrarch to his coronation at Rome, and 
introduced by tlie latter in his ſecond eclogue under the 
name of Idæus; “ ab Idi, monte Creteaſi. unde et ipſe oriun- 
dus ſuit.“ Jntentrones eclogarium Franc. Petrarche, ms. Bod. 

55.] Not know1ng at preſent where to find that edition, I am 
obliged to rely upon my memory only for this tory, which I 
think highly probable, though it is not mentioned (ax 1 recol- 
«at by any of the other biographers of Boccace. A good lite 
of Boccace is i much wanted. The adventures of Florio 
and B.ancoftore (which make the principal tubject of the Phi- 


009060, were famous long before Eoccace, as he himſelf in- 


forms us, I. i. p. 6. edit. 17243. Flor's and Blancalor are men- 
tioned as itluttcious lovers by Matfres Fomeynoay de Bezers, a 
Languedocian poet, in his Brewiari {mor dated fn the year 
1288. % Reg. 19 C. i. fol. 199. It is prodable however that 
teltory was enlarged by Boccace, and particuiariy. I thould 
luppole that the Love-qubitions in L v, (the fourth of which 


queſtions contains the novel referred to in the text) were add- 


et by him. 
26) The Conte Bojar.lo /the precurſor and model of Arioftn) 


in his Orlun. Inamorato, I. i. ca.12, has inſerted a tale upon the 


an of Boccace's two novels, but with contiderable alterations, 
* | 1 % * » - . pa 2 © . . 
wiich have carried the ſtory, I apprehend, till further from its 
Britiſh original, 
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| 6 27. Thus far I flatter myſelf I have been not uu- 
| ſucceſsful in reſtoring the true order and connection V 
| with each other of Ihe Clerke's, Ihe Marchante's, 
The Squiere's, and The Frankeleine's Tales; but q 
with regard to the next ſtep which I have taken! ir 
muſt own myſelf more dubious. In all the editions the V 
| Tales of Ihe, Nonne and 't'he Channone's Yeman pre- ſe 
| cede Ihe Bofonre's, but the beſt mit. agree in remo- 
5 ving theft Kale tothe end of The Nonne's Preeſte's, ec 
| and I have not ſcrupled to adopt this arrangement, p1 
which is, I think, indifputably eſtabliſhed. by the of 
* following conſideration; when the Monk is called th 
Il; upon for his Tale the pilgrims were near Recheltcr, an 
1 Lver. 13932, but when the Chanon overtakes them its 
It they were advanced to Bouzhton-under-Blee, [ ver. U 
0 16024, twenty miles beyond Roche ſter, fo that the of 
| "Tale of Ihe Chanone's Yeman, and that oi Ihe Non— the 
IN ne to which it is annexed, cannot with any propriety his 
I" be admitted till after The Monke's Tale, and conſe. | 
Ii quently not till after The Nonne's Preefte's, which is fou 
1 inſcparably linked pf: of The Monk. 
(i § 28, "Theſe two Tales therefore of The Nonne no 
| | and Ihe Chanone's Leman being removed out of the con 
11 way Ihe Doctoure's comes clcarly next to The Fran- def 
| keleine's; but how they are to be connected toge- (an 
1 ther, and whether at all, is a matter of doubt. W Ta 
1 L have printed by way of Prologue to The Doeton e to t 
1 ale 1 found in one of the beſt mſſ. but only in one; MW dou 
| jt in the others it has no Prologue. "The firtt lins ap- plac 
j plies ſh naturally and ſmartly tb the Frankelcine's MW that 
| concluſion, that I am . rongly inclincd to believe n thin 
tromthehand of Chaucer, but I cannot jay to much ft tren 
the five following ; I would there ſore only with the perl 
lines to ber * N for the prefent (according to the mon 


law-phraic) de Henn 7/7, till they ſhall either be mor #151) 
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authentically eſtabliſhed or ſuperſeded by the difco- 
very of the genuine Prologue. 

$ 29. In The Dodtoure's Tale beſide Livy (u ho is 
quoted) Chaucer may poſhily have followed Gower 
in ſome particulars, who has alſo related the ftory of 
Virginia, Conf. Aan. d. vii, but he has not been a 
ſervile copift of either of them. 

$ 30. The Pardonerc's Tale has a Prologue u hich 
connects it with The Doctoure's. There is alto a 
pretty long preamble, which may either make par 
of the Prologue or of the Tale. Ihe mit. differ in 
this point. I have choſen to throw it into the Tale, 
and to confine the Prologue to what I ſuppoſe to be 
its proper ule, the introduction of the new fpeaker. 
When he is once in complete poſſeſſion of his office 
of entertaining the company his preface or digre ſſions 
thould all, I think, be equally confidered as parts of 
his Yale, 

The mere outline of The Pardonerc's Tate is to be 
found! in the Cerio Novelle Antiche. * Ixxxil, 

9 31. The Tul of the SL. Dan in the bet: mi. has 
no Prologue: what has been printed as fuch in the 
common editions is evidently ſpurions. o tupply this 
defect I have ventured, upon the authority of one mf. 
(and I confeſs not one of the beſt) to profi: x to this 
Tale the Prologue which has utnolly been prefixed 
to the 'Tale of the 7 As this Prologue was un- 
doubted!y compoted by Chaucer it muſt have had a 
plac e lomewhere in this edition, and if 1 cannut prove 
mat it was really intended by him for this place, I 
think the reader will aliow that it fills the vac ancy ex- 
tremely well. The Pardonere's Tale may very pro- 
perly be called a br; ifty * and he himfelf a ler: -d 
mon, Cver. 129053, and al! the latter part, though 


Highly improper in the mouth of the curtcis Squier, is 
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This Tale is generally ſuppoſed to be taken from 
"The Decameron, d. viii. n. 1, but I ſhould rather be- 
lieve that Chaucer was obliged to tome older French 
fablcour, from whom Boccace had alto borrowed the 
ground-work of his novel, as in the cate of Ihe Reve's 
Tale. Upon either ſuppoſition a great part of the in- 
cidents muſt probably have been of his own invention, 

§ 32. The travittion from the Tale of Ihe Ship- 
man tothat of Ihe Prior ſie is happily managed. I have 
not been able to ditcover from what legende of Ihe 
Miracles of our Lady Ihe Prioreſſe's Tale is taken. 
From the ſoent being laid in Aſia it ſhould ſeem that 
this was one of the oldeſt of the many itories which 
have been propagated, at different times, to excite or 
juſtiſy ſeveral mercilc!% periccutions of the ſews upon 
the charge of murthering Chriſtian children (27 ) 
The (tory of Hugh of Lincoln, which is mentioned in 
in the laſt ſtanza, 4 is placed by Matthew Paris under 
the year 1255. 


(27) In the firſt ſour months of the 47a $1nForumn, by Pol- 
landus, I find the folizwing names of chiltren canonizet, as 
having been murdered by Jews; xxv Mart. Willielmus Norwi- 
cenfis, 11.44. Richardus, | | Par tits, 1179. xvii Apr. Rudolphus, 
Schu, 1287. Werierus, Welle. an. cod. Albertus, Puloniz, 
1598. I ſuppoſe the remaimnry eight months would furnith at 
leaſt as many nicre, See a £cottith ballad LRA. of Auc. Pact. v. 
i. p. 32,] upon one of thcfe ſurpoſes murders. The editor has 
very ingeniouſly conjectured that Mrryyfond, in ver. 1, is a cor 
ruption of Miz/gn. Perhaps the real cccaſion ofthe ballad may 
have been what is ſaid to have happened at Trent in 1475 to 
a boy called Simon. The Cardinal Hadrian, about fifty Toy 
after, mentioning the rocks of 'Frent, adds, “ quo Judi % Si- 
« monis CE dem ne atpirare quidem audent.“ Pref. ad iibrum 


de Serm. Ii. Ihe change oithe name in the ſo ny from Simon 


to Hugh is natural encugh in 11s country, where ſimilar ito» 
ries of Hugh of Norwich and Eugh ct Lincoln had beer long 
Current, 
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$ 34. Next to the Prioreſſi Cancer himſelf is called 
upon for his "Yale. In the Prologue ke has dropped 
a few touches deicriptive of his own pefrfon and man- 
ner, by which we learn that he was uied to look much 
upon the ground, was of a corpnient habit, and re- 
ſerved 1 m his hchaviouw; . is 7 time of Sire T haps 45 
clearly intended to ridicule the palpeble grof7 fiCtions 
of the common rivymers of th: at ave, and {till ot, 
perhaps, the meannets of theic language ang vertih 
cation. It is full of phrates taken from Tfurmbros, Ji 
baus Deſeonns, and other romances in the fame ſtyle, 
which are ſtill extant. A few of his imitations of them 
2 be pointed out in the Notes, 

$ 34. For the more complete Wr ation of this 
ſpecies of rhyming even the Hott, who is not to he 
In{;--Qed of ton refi: ed a taſte, is made to cry out a- 
zainſt it, and to cut hort Sire I'lopas in the widit of 
his adventures. Chaucer has nothing to fay tor bis 
rhyme but that #/ is 7 Ae he rn, (ver. 1385 6,] and 
readily conſents to tei another Vile; but having juſt 
laughed fo freely at the bad poetry of his time he 
might think it, perhaps, too eee to exliibit a 
ſpecimen of better in his own perſon, and therefere 
his other Tale is in proſe, a mere en from Le 
Liore de M-libee et d Dame Prudency, of which feveral 
copies are ſtill preſei ved in mi. (28. ) It 51a truth, as 
he calls it, Ver. 13803, a moral tale vertuons, and was 
probably much eſtecmecd in its time, but in tl. is age 
of levity I doubt ſome readers will be apt to r- gret, 
that he did not rather give us the remaiiider of vire 
Thopas. 


(23) Two copies of this work are in the Muſeum, S. Reg. 
10 C. vii, and 19 C. xi, in French proſe. Du Frefnoy, Billioh. 
et Romans, v. ii. p. 245, mentions two copies of the fame 
Fork en vers, dans la Bibligtheque Seguicr. 
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§ 35. The Prologue of The Monke's Tale connects it 
with Melibee. Ihe Tale itſelf is certainly formed 
upon the plan of Boccace's great work De caſibis Vi- 
rorum Illiſirium, but Chaucer has taken the ſeveral 
ſtories of which it is compoſed from different authors, 
who will be particularized in the Notes. 

$ 36. After a reatonable number of melancholy 
ditties or tragedies, as the Monk calls them, he is in- 
terrupted by the Knight, and the Hoſt addreſics him- 
ſelf to the Nonne's Preeſt to tell them feviche {bing 
as may their hertes g/ade. 

The Tale of the Nonne's Preeft is cited by Dryden, 
together with that of 'The Wite of Bath, as of Chau- 
cer's own invention. But that great poet was not very 
converſant with the authors of which Chaucer's libra- 
ry ſcems to have been compoſed. The Wife of Bathe's 
"Tale has been ſhewn above to be taken from Gower, 
and the fabie of the Cock and the Fox, which makes 
the ground of Ihe Nonne's Pree{te's Lale, is clearly 
borrowed from a collection of AÆſopcan and other fa- 
bles by Marie, a French poeteſs, whoſe collection of 
lais has been mentioned before in n. 24. As her ſable 
is ſhort and well told, and has never been printed, [ 
ſhall inſert it here at length (29,) and the more will- 


(29) From m/. Hlarl. 975. ſ. 76. 
Dun cok recunte, ki cftot 
Sur un femer, e i chantot. 
Par de lez li vient un gupilz, 
Si Papcla par muz beaus diz. 
Sure, fet il, muz te vei belz 
Unc e vi ſi gend oiſel, 

Clcre voiz as fur tute rien, 
Fors tun pere, qc ju vi bien; 
Unc oifel meuz ne chanta; 

Mes ii le ün meuz, zar il ciuna, 
di puis jco fere, dini li ches. 

Les eles bat, les oilz ad closg 
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inzly becauſe it furniſhes a convincing proof how able 
Chaucer was to work up an excellent fale out of very 
jmall materials. : 


Chanter quida plus clerement. 

Lt gapil aut, e lil prent; 

Vers la fenen od lui f'cn va. 

Par mi un champ, u il paſſe, 

Careut apres tut li pattur; 

Li chicns ſe huent tut entur. _ 

Veit le gupil, ki le cok tient, 

Mar le guaina ſi per cus vient. 

Va, fet li cocs, 6 lur cſcric, 

Qs ai tuens, ne me larras mie. 

Li gup:i! volt parler en haut, 

CL li cucs de ia buche ſaut. 

Sur un haut fu sen munter. 

Quant li gupilz sen reguadez, 

Mut par fe tj nt entantille, 

Que ti cocs ad i enginne. 

De mal tale e de droit ire 

La buche commencc a maudire, 

Ke parole quant devercit taire. 

Li cocs reſpunt, ii dei jeo faire, 

Maudire Poil, ki volt cluiner, 

Quant il deit goarder e guaiicr, 

Que mine vient a lur Scignur, 

Ceo fent ii fol tut li pluſar, 

Parvient quant del vent taiſer, 

Jeiſent quant il deivent parler. 
The reſemblance of Chaucer's Tale to this fable is obvious, 
and it is the more probable that he really copied from Marie, 
becauie no fuch fable is to be ſound either in the Creek Xſop 
or in any of the Latin compilations (that I have ſeen) which 
went about in the dark ages under the name of Xſop. Whe- 
tucrit was itnivented by Marie, or whether the tranſſated it, with 
the reſt of her fables, from the Angio-caxon veriion of Æſop by 
King Aired, as the fays herſelf) icannot pretend to determine. 


. Though no Anglo-Saxon verſion of Xſop be now (as I can find) 


extant, there may have been one formerly, which may have 
patted , ihemanyothertrauſlations intothat language under the 
name of Alfred; and it may be urged in ſupport of the proba- 
"ty of Maric's poſitive aiterticn, that the appears, from palla · 
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1 $ 37. The ſixteen lines which are printed at the | 
Ci end of Ahe Nonne's Previte's Pale might perhaps 0 
| more properly be con ſidered as the beginning of the ” 
| | Proteguetothefuccerding Tale, if it were certain what n« 
| Lale was intended to ſuceced. In both Dr. Alkew's 
1 natl, the laſt of theſe lines is read thus. a 
| | Seide unto te Nunne as ye ſhul heer 14. 
x and there are fix more lines to introduce her Tale; * 
| but as theſe ix lines ur monifeitly forged for the pur- WF 
1 poſe I have choitn rather to adhere to the other mil, Jar 
| which acknowledge the mie lues defective in this part, we 
* ! and give us Ihe Nonne's "Pale as J have done, with- 2 
1 cut any introduction. It is very probable, I think, 0 
Wit | that Chavcer himicll had not determined whether he ing, 
pt Ihyuld connect he Nonne's Tale with that of Ihe B44 
Wit Nonac's Preeſt, or whether he ſhould interpoſe a'Talc king 
BY or two, or perhaps more, between them. 
if | The Ta's of the Nene is almoſt literally tranſlated "4 
nn from the 1 of St. Cecilia in the Legenda Aurca of n 
. Jacohus Januenſis. It is mentioned by Chaucer as a Hl 
4" ſeparate work in his egende of Good Women, | ver. 548 
Wil 4” 6, under he titic of The 7, fe Be Cecile, and e 
Ii it ſtill retains evident marks that it was not originally hs 
Ci compoſed in the form of a Tale to be ſpoken by 4 firn 
Mm * CO 
i | ges in her /ais, to have had ſome knowledge of Englith. Imuſt ben 
3h obſerve that the name of the king, whoſe Englith verſion e WF" 
* proſeſles to follow, is differently Rated in diſſerent mf. In the cult 
#1 beit mf Harl. 978, it is plainly Zi reis Allured ; in a later mi. ““ 
| Veſt, B. xiv, it is Li reis Hens is, Paſquier [Recherches, l. viii. 'J of 
c. i,] calls him Zi roy Auuert ; and Du Cheſne (as quoted by 7 
N. Menage, v. Romon) Li reis Mires : but all the copies agree in 58 
making Marie declare that the tranſlated her work de A- 
lyis en Roman. A Latin Tſop, mf. Reg. 15 A. vii, has the ſame 880 
fiery oſ au Englith verſion by order ofa Rex Anglie Afrius, an 
| J Ys 
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Vonne (30.) However there can be no doubt tha 
Chaucer meant to incorporate it into this collection 
of Canterbury Tales, as the Prologue of the Cha- 


nonc's Yeman expreſs]ly refers to it. 


538. The introduction of '7 be Chanome's Nan to tell 
a Tale at a time when fo many of the original cha- 
racters remain to be called upon appears a little ex- 
tra ordinary. It ſhould feem that ſome ſudden reſent- 


ment had determined Chaucer to interrupt the regu- 


lr courte of his Work in order to inert a Etire again? 


Ine alchymiſts. That their pretended ſcience uus much 


cultivated about this time {31,) and produced its uſual 


(zo) The whole introduction is in the ſtyle of a perſon writ- 


ng, and not of one ſpeaking. If we compare it with the intro- 
auction to The Priorelle's Lale the diſſerence will be very ſtri- 


king. See particularly ver. 15546, 
Yet pray 1 you that eden that 17 
nd in ver. 15530 the relater, or rather writer, of the Tale, in 


il the mil. (except one of middling authority) is called i r - 


"ſon of Eve. Such little inaccuracies are ſtrong pruoſs of an 
aknifſhed work, Sec before, p. 171. 

(31) The firſt conſiderable coinage of gold in this country 
ras begun by Edward III. in the year 1343, and according to 
amden [in his Remains, art. Money.] © the alchymiſls did af- 
firm (as an unwritten verity) that the ruſenobles which were 
* coined ſoon after were mate by projection or multiplication 
alchymical of Raymond Lully in the Tower of London.“ In 
drool of this, “ belides the tradition of the rabbies in that fa- 
culty,” they allede the inſcription, t 2rtom tranſiens 
dernedium forum | 1Y ,» which they profoundly ex pound, 

f Feſus paged inviſible and in n ſecret manner by the mite 

: of Phariſees, ſo that gold was mad? by invijihle and fecrot 
and the ignorant. But qthers lay that text was the only 
nulet uſed in that e Freda apparel age do eſcape dargers 
battles. Thus Camden. I rather believe it was an amiulet or 
arm principally used againſt thieves, upon the authority of 
e ſollow ing paſſage of Sir Johu Mandeville, c. x. p.137; * Aud 
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evils, may fairly be inferred from the at winch vas 
paſſed ſoon after, 5 Hen. IV. c. iv, to make it felony 
to multiply gold or filver, or to uſe the art of " multiplication, 
§ 39. In the Proloene to The Manciples Tal: the | 
pilgrims : are ſuppoſed to be arrived at a little tow; 


| 
called Bobu pa o, Underthe-Blee, in Canterbury { 
chay. I cannot find atown of that name in any map, 
but it muſt have lain between Beughton (the place e 


* an half myle fro Nazarethe is the lepe of oure Lord; for the 


© Jewes ladden him upon an highe roche for to make him lepe fi 
« down and have flayn him; but Jeſu paſſed amonges hem, and _ 
*Jepte upon another roche; and yit ben the Reppes of Nis fee! to 
„ ſene in the roche where he allvghte. And therefore ſeyn ſum tio 
„ men han thei dreden hem of thetes on ony weye, or of ene pu 
% mycs, Ius autem tranſſens per medium illarum 10 at ; that i chi 
« toſeyne, u forſorhe paſy'nge be the 2 of Hem he awert:; tio: 
in tokene and mynde that oure Lord paſted ROPER out the on!. 
*« Tewes crueltec, and ſcaped ſafly fro hem; ſo ſurely mozve me; Mr. 
« paſſen the perile of thefes.”” See alſo Catal. mp. Harl. n. 2966. he 
It muſt be owned that a ſpell againſt thieves was the moſt fer- BW « , | 


viceable if not the maſt elegant infcription that could be pu! ne 
upon goid coin.—Aſhunole, in his Theatrum Chemicum, p. . 
has repeated this ridiculons ſtory concerning Lully with add can ; 
tional circumſtances, as if he realty believed it, though Lully, WE upon 
by the beſt accounts, had been dead above twenty years beit has 
Edward lit. began to coin god. Ihe fame author (M0 writil 
enriophitus Anglicus, as he fyies himſelf) has inferted amo cace | 
his Hrmetigue Af fleries, Ip. 213. )] an old Engliſh poem ure ditre 
the title of Hermes Bird, which he ſans in his Notes, p. 4er o 
was thought to have been written originally by Raymund the w; 
ly, or at leaft made Englith by Cremer, [LA hot of Weftmin i man'; 
and ſcholar to Tiulfy, p. 465.] The truth is that the poem times 
one of Lydgate's, and had been printed by Caxton under“ 
true title, Th He and the Bird, and the fabie on which 
is built is related by Petrus Alphonſus [de Cericali Diſcihii 

mſ. R'g. 10 B. xii, ] Mho lived above two hundred vearsb U 
ore Luily, 
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laſt mentioned) and Canterbury. The fable of the 
Crow, which is the ſubject of Z Mn 9's T ale, has 
been related by ſo many authors, from Ovid down to 
Gower, that it is impoſſihle to ſay uhom Chaucer 
principally tolowed. His kill in gew-drefling an old 
ſtory was never perhaps more Jucceſsiully exerted. 
$40. After the Jale of the Manciple the common 
editions, lince 15 42 (32,) place what is called The 


32) In the edition of 1742, when The Plowman's Tale was 
firſt printed, it was placed 7er he Perſon's Tale. The editor, 
whoever he was, had not affirance evourh (it thould fre) 
to thrutt it into the body of the Work. tn the ſubſequent eci- 
tions however, as it had probably been well received by the 
publick, upon account of its violent invectives againtt the 
church of Rome, it was adyatiiced to a more honourable ſta- 
tion, next to The Manciple's Tale and 656; e Perſon's. The 
only account which we have of any mf. of this Tale is from 
Mr. Speght, who lays [Note prefixed to Powman”s Tate.) tha 
he had“ ſeene it in written hand in John 8towe's librarie in 
* 2 dooke of ſuch ant'quitie as ſeemed to have been written 
* neare to Chaucer's Ume.” Ne docs not ſay that it was among 
The Canterbury Tales, or that it had Chaucer*s name to it. We 
can therefore only judge of it by the internal evidence, and 
upon that I have no ſcruple to declare my own opinion that 
it has not the leaſt reſemblance to Chaucer's manner either cf 
writing or thinking in his other Works. Though he and Be- 
cace have laughed at (ome of tle abuſes of relivion and the 
diſarders of eccletiattical perions, t is Quite incredible that ei- 
ther of them, or even Wie kliſte hunitelf, would have raited at 
the whole government of the church in rhe yle of this Howe 
man's Tale. If they had ben diſpoſed to fuch an attempt their 
times would nat have bene it; hut it is probable that Chaucer 
(Enugh he has beer preſſed into the ſervice of Proteftantiim 
by ſome 2caloue writers) was as good a Catholick as men of li;s 
undecttanding and rank in life have generally been. The ne- 


ceiſity of auricular cunfeſſion, one of the great feandals of Po- 


T7, cannot be more Rrongly inculcated than it is in the foul» 
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Plowman's Tale; but as I cannot underſtand that 
there is the leaſt ground of evidence, either extern] 
or internal, for beheving it be a work of Chaucer's, [ 
* not admitted it into this edition. 

§41. The Perſone's Prologue therefore is here placed 
ne xt to'The Manciple's'F ale , agreeably toallthe mf, 
which are known, and to every edition before 1542. 
In this Prologue, which introduces the laſt Tale upon 
the journey to Canterbury, Chaucer has again pointed 
out to us the time of the day, but the hour by the 
clock is very differently repreſented in the mil. ly 
ſome it is ten, in others tb, in moſt of the beſt mf. 
foure, and in one five. According to the phanomena 
here mentioned, the ſun being 290 high, and the 
length of the ſhadow to the projeQingbody as 11 to 6, 
it was beter x four and five. As by thisreckoning there 
were at leaſt three hours left to ſunſet, one does not 
well ſce with what propriety the Hoſt admoniſhes the 
Perſon to hafte lim, becaule the ſonne zuul adoun, and to 
be frudtuous in titel ſpace; and indeed the Perſon (knou- 


lowing Tale of the Perſon. —— I will juft obſerve that Spenſer 
keems to ſpeak of the author of The Plowman's Tale as a d. 
fin& perfon from Chaucer, though (in compliance I ſuppoſe 
with che taſte of his age) he puts them both on the ſame foot: 
ing. In the epilogue to The Shepherd's Calendar he ſays to lis 
buok— 

Dare not to match thy pipe with Tityrus his ftyle, 

Nor with the Pilgrim that tbe Plozvmanrr play'd awhile, 
I know that Mr. Warton [in his excellent Obſervations on 
Spenſer, v. i. p. 125,] ſuppoſes this paſſage to refer to Ihe Vi- 
ſions of Pierce Plowman, but my reaſon for differing from him 
is, that the author of the Viſions never, as l remember, ſpeak 
of himſelf in the character of a Ploughmau. Of The Fil 
grim's Tale, which has alſo, with as little foundation, been at- 
tributed to Chaucer, [Speght*s Life of 1 . ſpeak 2 
another place. Sec Appendix fo Preface, A. n. (c. 
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ing probably how much time he had good) ſeems to 


have paid not the leait regard to his admonition, for 
his Tale (if it may be fo called) is twice as long as 
any of the others. It is entitled in ſome mil. Tracma- 
tus de Penitentia, pro Fabula, ut diciter, Redtoris ; and 1 
much ſuſpect that it is a tranſlation of fome ſuch trea- 
tite. I cannot recommend it as a very entertaining or 
edifying performance at this day; but the reader will 
be plcated to remember, in excuſe both of Chaucer 
and his editor, that conſidering Che Canterbury Tales 
as a great picture of life and manners the piece would 
not have been complete if it had not included the re- 
ligion of the time. 

$ 42. What is commonly called The Retraf4xtion, at 
the end of Ihe Perſon's Tale, in ſeveral mf. makes 
part of that Tale; and certainly the appellation of Z 
Tretiſe ſuits better with a fingle Tale than with ſuch 
a voluminous work as the whole body of Canterbury 
Tales: but then, on the other hand, the recital which 
13 made in one part of it of ſeveral compolitions of 
Chaucer could properly be made by nobody but him- 
{:If. 1 have printed it as I found it in /. Afb. i, with 
a few corrections from other mil. and in the Notes I 
ſhall give the beſt acconnt that I can of it. 

Having thus gone through the ſeveral parts of The 
Canterbury "tales which are printed in this edition, 
it may not be improper in the concluſion of this Dit- 
courſe to ſtate ſhortly the parts which are wanting to 
complete the journey to Canterbury; of the reſt of 
Chaucer's intended plan (as has been ſaid before) we 
have nothing: ſuppoſing therefore the number ot the 
pilgrims to have been twwenty-ntne, [ice before, $ 6.1 
and allowing the Lale of the Chanonc's Yeman to 
land in the place of that which we had a right to ex- 
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| pect from the Knighte's Yeman, the Tales wanting 
Vi will be only thoſe of the #ve City-mechanicks and the 
wm Ploughman. Itisnot likely that the Tales told by ſuch 
i characters would have been among the molt valuable 
14 of the ſet, but they might, and probably would, have 
1 ſerved to link together thoſe which at preſent are un- 

| | connected, and for that reaſon it is much to he re- 
170 gretted that they either have been loſt, or (as I rather 
| believe) were never finiſhed by the Author (33.) 


| probability have fallen into the hands of his ſon Thomas, who 
bY at the time of his father's death was of full age, we can hardly 
doubt that all proper care was taken of them; and if the Tales [ 
in queſtion had ever been inſerted amonꝑ the others, it isſcarce 
conceivable that they ſhould all have ſlipt out of all the copies 
of this Work of which we have any knowledge or information 


| i (33) When we recollect that Chaucer's papers muſt in all 
| 
' 
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| | Nor is there any ſufficient ground for imagining that ſo many B 
115 Tales could have been ſuppreſſed by deſign, though ſuch a ſup- B 
f ik poſition may perhaps be admitted to account for the lofs 5: . 
1 tome ſmaller paſſages. See above, n. 8, | B. 
11 
110 B. 
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( A Lift of mf}. collated or conſulted, with the abbrevia- 
tion by which they are cited. 


IN THE MUSEUM, 


A. Mſ. Harl. 7335. 
B. Mf. Reg. 18 C. ii. In Urry's liſt, vii. 
C. Mſ. Harl. 7334. 


M 

Mſ. Reg. 17 D. xv. In Urry's liſt, viii. 
M 
N 


— 


Mi. Sloane. A. 1686, xxii D. In Urry's lift, iv, 
Mſ. Harl. 1239. In Urry's lift, ii. 


— 


AT OXFORD. Tn the Bodleian Library. 


B. x. No 2527, in the printed catalogue. 

B. E. No 1234, ibid. 

B. y. No 1476, ibid. 

B. J. No 3360, ibid. 

B. e. No 4138, ibid. 

B. 7. No 6420, ibid, 

N C. A mf. in the library of New-College. 


AT CAMBRIDGE, 


C. I. In the publick library. NO D. d. 4, 24. 
C. 2. Ibid. N 1.1. 3, 26. 
Z. ME. in the library of 'Irinity-College, N® R. 3, 3. 
Ti. Ibid. No R. 3. 15. | 

Aſt. 1, 2. Two mit. lent to me by the late Dr. Af- 
kew; the ſecond has in it the arms of Henry Deane 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 1501—3. 

174. A mi. lent to me by Edward Haiſtwell Eſq. 
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W. A mf. in the poſſeſſion of the late Mr. P. C. 
Webb. 

Ch. N. Two mfl. deſcribed in the Pref. to ed. Ir. 
the one as belonging to Charles Cholmondeley Eſq. 
of Vale-Royal in Cheſhire, and the other to Mr, Nor- 
ton of Southwick in Hampſhire. The editor quotes 
them from the collations of Mr. W. Thomas men- 
tioned in App. A. n. (u.) 

Of theſe mil. the moſt credit is certainly due to the 
five following, viz. A. C. I, Af 1, 2, and HA. The 
four laſt exhibit the Tales in exactly the fame order 
in which they are printed in this edition; and fo docs 
A. except that it wants Thie Coke's Tale, [Sce the 
Diſcourſe, tc. F 13,] and has 'The Nonne's Tale in- 
ſerted between The Sompnoure's and The Clerke's. 
It is alſo unluckily very imperfect, beginning only at 
ver. 1204, and ending (with feveral intermediate 
breaks) at ver. 12610 in The Pardoner's Tale. 


N. B. The editt. of Chaucer by Caxton and Pyn- 
ſon are cited by theſe abbreviations, Ca. I, 2, 7%. 
I, 2,-Sp. and Urr. are put for the editt. by Speght 
and Urry.— AM. ſtands for the edit. of the Prologue 
and Knight's Tale in 1737.--Theother editt. are cited 
by their reſpective dates; if no date is mentioned the 
reference is to the edit. of 1542 by John Reyne, 
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EXTRACT 
From Mr. Timothy Thomas's Preface to ed. Urry T12T, 


Fox the correcting and improving a great number of 
places where the text had been corrupted in the com- 
mon <ditions, and ſo made unintelligible, and ſome- 
times downright nonſenſe, and that tuck pieces as were 
judged to beChaucer's which had not been beforeprint- 
ed might be recovered and appcar in this edition, and in 
ſhort to make the book in all reſpects more corrett and 
complete, it was thought — a to collect not only 
all the printed edſtions of value, hut alſo all the mfl. 


that could be procured. I find no account of the printed 


copies which Mr. Urry had peruſed, but he has left a 
catalogueof the mil, made uſt of in thisedition, which is 
very particular both with refpett to the contents and 
condition of them, and alſo the names of the perſons 
from whom they were borrowed, or by whoſe means 
they were procured, an Abſtract of which is thought 
properto be here inſerted, not only to inform the read- 
er of the advantages of this edition above the former 
ones, but alſo to inform any perſon that may hereafter 
undertake a newedition of this Author where to make 
his inquiries in order toa further improvementot him. 

1. In the firſt place he mentions two mit. belonging 
to the right Hon. the Earl of Oxford; one of them is 
a large folio, written on vellum in a fair hand, marked 
93, B. ii, and in the gloſſary, H. i, containing The 
Canterbury Tales, but it is im perfect in ſeveral places; 
it has The Tale of Gamelyn (which wants the begin- 
ning) as ſpoken by the Coke, and Ihe Coke's Tale is 
the running-title of it. The mt. begins thus, Here 
beginneth the book of The Tales of Caunterburye compiled 
by Geffraic Chauciers, of Brytayn chef poete. It hath the 
Retractationafter The Parſon's Tale, and at the end of 
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it this note, Here endeth the aol of Fhe T ales of Caunter- 
bury? 7 cumpyle d oy G-/raie Chanters, of 4 au ſoule © Mu 
Grift Bade mercyo. Amen y 2:0, Lern byth, which ſeems tg 
be the tranſeriber's name. This hook has ſome pan ti 
cularitics in the orthography, as for /h, {to ſe ho for 

. ſometimes for * or v, y very frequently for i, 
The firſt letters of ſuch Jales as are perfect at the be- 
ginning are beautifully illuminated in tbis ml. and it 
is probable that the pictures of the pilzrims were in- 
tended to be inferted before their "tales, there being 
a void fpace left capable of containing them, but none 
of them were finiſhed, unleſs we may ſuppoſe that of 
"the Knight to be done, which might be the occalion 
of cutting out the firſt leaf of that "Vale. 

2. The other Harleian mi. is likewiſe written on 
vellum in a long folio, marked 67, C. 3, and contains 
beſides the poemof 'I'roilus and Creteide, part of Ihe 
Knight's Tale, and the Tales of Ihe Man of Lave, 
The Wife of Bath, The Clerk of Oxenford, and 'the 
Frankelein, which laſtdiuers in the beginning fromthe 
printed editions. In the firſt letters of 'Frotkus and Cre- 
ſeide (which begins the book) are the arms of $prke 
and Shepey empaled, and at the end of the '1 ales, 
which are written in another hand, is this note, which 
ſeems to be added by the writer of the latter part of 
it, Veflre magnifice et generofifhme dew inacioenis hm ili 
ſervieus et orat. heremita de Grenewwyeh, miindo qui lululi- 
ter ſegregatus as mentibus ſuorum fortuna amicaz uu it 
minum peroblitus. 

3. In the next place he deſcribes two ml, which he 
had borrowed of the worthy and icarned Dr. & loan, 
now Sir Hans Sloan, one of them written on vel/un, 
the other on paper: the former is imperfect ut the be- 
ginning, and ends with the Jale of the Nonne's Prec. 
it 2 Phe Legend of Gamclyn, but impericct, as 

in cther places. 
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4. Sir Hans Sloan's paper mf. beſides other imper- 
ſections, wants all The Parſon's Tale, but The Le- 

rd of Gameiyn is there told by the Coke. 

$. He then acknowleeges the favour of the right 
6 the EKerhof Cxernarvon, now Duke of Chandos, 
in allowing him the perutal of a very fair mi. on vel- 
lum, well preferved, containing all the Tales, and 
ending with the Retractat ion. It may be proper here 
once for all to advertiſe the reader that Ihe Plough- 
man's Fule is not in any of the ml. which Mr. Urry 
d-feribes, nor in any other that | have ſeen or been in- 
ſormed of. 

6. Ile borrowed from the Hon. Col. Hen. Worſely 
1 paper mi. ?mpertect at the beginning and end, con- 
taining all the "Tales, but in a different order. 

7. He ſau two mil. in the royal library, one on vel- 
wm, N“ 1547, Lumlcy, which contains all the Tales 
ith the RetraRation. The ſtory of Gamelyn is thus 
introduced (as it is in feveral other rf.) after that 
of The Unthrifty Prentice; 

But hereof woll I paſſe as now, 

And of yong Camelyn I will tell you. 
The Shipman's Tale, bythetranſcriber's miſtake, is in 
this mſ. entitled "Che Marchand's Tale, The March- 
aunt's being before written in its proper place. 

8. The other mf. ia the royal library is on paper, 
and contains the Tales as in the other, but is much 
torn in The Manciple's and Parſon's Tales. Before 
Camelyn'has it this rubrick, Here endeth The Tale of 
the Cook, and here followweth nt Tale of the fame 
Cool, a lung Legenc ! of yong Game!yn. 

9. He borrow ed, bythe means of the Rev. Mr. Har- 
bin and Mr. Y arborough, of Mr. Edmond Canbey of 


Thorn in Yorkſhire, another fair mf. well preſerved : 


this book wants I he Coke's Vale and Gamelyn, and 
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alſo The Squire's and The Marchaunt's Tales, and i; 
imperfect in the end. 

10. He borrowed of Mr. Norton of Southwick in 
Hampthire, by the favour of John Chicheley E1q. a 
mY. which he gueſſes to have been written in the time 
of Richard Il. the writing being very like that in the 
patent of that king to Chaucer for a pitcher of wine 
daily; but it is moſt miſerably mangicd, a great many 
leaves being cut out in every part of it, ſo that there 
is ſcarce one Talc or Prologue entire, and particularly 
Ihe Parſon's Tale has neither beginning nor end. Ihe 
Legend of Gamelyn is introduced in this book by 
thc lame verſes which have been before ict down out 
of the vellum book in the royal library. 

II. The Rev. and learned Dr. Jenkins, Maſter of 
St. ſolin's College in Cambridge, and Margaret Pro- 
fetfor in that univerſity, procured from the pub lick 
library there a very fine mf. ſor his peruſal, in which 
are many leaves wanting, which are 1upplied by a mo- 
dern hand (as he thinks) out of the printed book: : it 
hath before the Talcs Chaucer's A, B, C, Zittera dt 
Scoran, Batlnd de bon Conſcil, a poem beginning 

In them when any hert is light, 

And flouris ſrethly ſpred and ſpring. 
De amica ad amicumreſporſio, LV Bookigof Troilus and Cr: 
ſcide then ſoliow the ales in their order; but Mr. 
Urry does not take notice of I gy 1 ale of Gamelyn 
nor the Retractation in this book. ter the Tales are 
the following poems ; The Le ry of good Women, 
Legends Cleopatre Regine, 'The L egend cf Pyramis 
and Thiſbe, T he Le end of Dido Qu-en of Carthage, 
The Legend of Hipſiphile and Medea, The Legend 
of Lucrece of Rome, Ihe Legend of Philomene, The 
Legend of Phillis, Ihe Legend of Hypermneſtre, Ihe 
Parlement of Foulis in die Sancti Valentini tent, Ibe 
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Temple of Glaſs (but this is Dan Lydgate's F e 
tis Amantis La | Compleys. There are in this book fi- 
gures of ſome of the pilgrims on horſeback iliuminz- 
td, which Mr. Urry had not ſeen in any other mf. 
of this Author, and he doubts not but this book ori: 
nally had them all. Before it is the pictureof Chaucer 
drawn by Sir Thomas Occleve on a leaf of his bock 
DeRegimine Prineipis,and Mr. Urry had been informed 
of another upon the margin of one of the fame hoo 5 
and chere is a third in the Cotton library at tho undo 
Otho, A. xviii.; from which Mr. Urry very jultly in- 
fors that Occle ve, to preſerve his maſter Chancer's 
nemory, cauſcd his pitturgtobe limned in every book 
that was preſented by him to his friends, of the PRC, 
ber of which ſeems to be that beautiful copy of it itn 
the Royal Society's library, [N , 38, ] which beſides: 
picture of Occleve preſenting a book to Henry V. had 
doubtleſs Chaucer's picture on a leaf, where that ho- 
nourable mention is made of him, which has bet uncut 
out perhaps to adorn ſome mf. of Chaucer, tack asthat 
leredeferibed in the publick library at 3 or 
that in the Cotton library, which laſt contains no more 
of Chaucer than thoſe poems begianing, Fir fr 14+ 
fre , Ve. and Sometyme the wworlde fo fiedfaft tas aud 
/ _ (which is there entitled Balad: Ryale mode G 
Prticall Chaucyer } Chancer's Song to his empty Purte, 
and the firſt ſtanza of Troilus's fong in the hrt book of 
that poem. 

12. Mr. Urry gives an account of a mf. of the late 
Bihopof Ely which he had collated, containing all the 
Tales with Gamelyn andthe Retractation, thus intro- 
duced at the end of The Parſon's Tale, * talith the 
Mater of this book bis leave; and after it this ru brick. 

Le endith The Canterbury Tales compiled by Ce 
Cancer, of xvhoſe ſaule Fhu Chr. ift have mercy. Amn. 
ol VU 


ſolums J. 
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13. The Hon. Mrs. 'Thynne, widow of the Hon. 
Henry Thynne E1q. fon to the late Lord Viſc. Wer- 
mouth, was pleaſed to lend him a mf. purchaſed by 
her, which had belonged to Mr. Long, a Prebendary 
of the church of Excter. It is a fair book, but is im- 
perfectat the beginningandend,and wants The Coke's 
Tale and that of Gamelyn; but this defect is ſuſſici- 
ently compenſated by the addition of two ncw picces, | 
not extant in any of the other mſſ. which are there 
inſerted between the 'Fale of the Chanon's Yeman 
and Chaucer's Tale of Mclibeus, viz. The Adventure 


ofthe Pardoner and the Tapſter at the Inn in Canter: 8 
bury, and Ihe Merchant's Tale in the pilgrims' re- , 
turn from thence, of which more hercafter. 3 
14. The laſt mf. mentioned by Mr. Urry is a fair {WM © 
and perfect one, borrowed from Sir Nicholas I. EH. -; 
trange. 'UVhis he ſays was the beſt preſerved of any he " 
had ſeen, and not deficient in any leaves that he kad 
obſerved. He {uppoſes it had been Sir Henry Spal. 
man's, by the characters of $7 H. S. on the outſide of m” 
the cover, the book having been newly bound in 1623. at 
He gives no farther account of it, but that it contains 4; 
the following Tales, which being not ſet down as in ” 
his deſcription of the other mf. it ſhould ſcem he dd. 
not live to go through it. A. 
With theſe helps Mr. Urry had made ſeveral corre: 
tions throughout the greateſt part of Chaucer's Works —1 
and had prepared a ſair copy forthe preſs, written pait- * 
ly in his own hand and partly by Mr. Ainſworth, f 
the end of The Frankelein's Tale. He alſo printed pro- ant 
poſals for ſubſcriptions ſome time before his death, n 
; : note 
which happencd in March 1714. «TY 
In the propofals it was publiſhed that three newTalsW* 
of this Author, never yet printed, were recovercd, and * 
y . 


would be added to this edition, by which were cet 
tainly meant Ihe Coke's Talc ot Camelyn, The Mc: 
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chant's Second Tale, or, The Hiſtory of Beryn, and 
The Adventure of the Pardoner and Tapſter at the 
Inn at Canterbury. Though the latter is not properly 
a Tale, but an account of the behaviour of the pilgrims, 
and particularly of the Pardoner, at their journey's 
end, anda kind of prologue to a ſet of Tales to be told 
in their return, it was not judged proper to makeany 
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alteration in that part of the titlepage, leſt it ſhould 


be thought that any thing is omitted in this edition 


| which was intended by Mr. Urry. 


As to The Tale of Camelyn, Mr. Urry'sſentiments 
concerning it may be {cen in the note before it. Mr. 
Selden was of opinion © that what is called The Tale 
of the Unthrifty Prentice wasonly a kind of prelude, 
and not the Tale itfel?, which the Coke intended to tell, 
and that thoſe two verſes which immediately precede 
It, VIZ» 

And therewithall he lough and made [glad +] chere, 

And ſeid his Tale, as you ſhall after here 
are miſplaced, and ſhould have come after it, asan in- 
troduction to The Tale of Gamelyn, and he ſays they 
were fo placed in a very fair mſ. which he had, and in 
ſome others. 

It were to be wiſhed that this Tale had been more 
carefully collated with the ſeveral mf. wherein it is 
found : 1t may be made much more perfect and cor- 
rect from the two mf. which I have had an opportu- 
nity of collating, viz. the Harleian mſ. H. 1, and Mr. 
Cholmondeley's mf. which ſhall be deſcribed in its pro- 
per place. I {hall not take notice here of the minute 


printed pro- 


rariations, ſome of them which affect the ſenſe bein 
his deati 5 
G all, 


noted in the glaſſary as occaſion offered; I ſhall only 
nake a few remarks out of them in this place. 
De Synedriis Ebrzorum. Amit. 1679, I. ii. c. 2, 5 ili. p. 
360, + So it is in /. Cl, 
Un 
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The reader will obſerve a lacuna after verſe 477, 

which may be made up out of thofe mil. thus; 
Thanne ſeyde yong Gamelyn 6 
Unto the champioun, 
"Thou art ſaſle aboute 
Fot to brynge me #doun. 

And ver. 530, $31, are thus read in /. Ch. 
There weren two gentellmen, 
Gyd yeve hem gode grace, 
That comen to Gamelyn, 
Were keperis of the place. 


Ver. £49, 541; 
Thanne ſeyde the champioun, 
So browke I my ſwere. 
After ver. 555, mf. Ch. proceed thus; 


And ſeyde have Gamelyn, thee ring and the ram 

For thee beſte wraltelere, that everTkere cam. 

And thus wan, Tc. 
which may be made very good metre with very little 
alteration. 

Inſtead of hefte, ver. 647, ſhould be read ce, i. x 
quarrel, debate, c. See Gower's Conf. dAmeant. l. l. 
fol. 49, b. edit. 1554. 

Ver, 706, may be read, 

Of fiftene plowis land the prowe. [fee ver. 713] 

Inſtead of Bonde, ver. £65, L Nhat ound ; tut mf. 
C5. hath it Bande. In ver. 975% both mf. want or, 
which is only an explanation of After rouh 
ver. 1192, ſhould follow , 

Adam ſeyde Gamc h. 

What ben now thy 1-5? 
Here comith the 5Hreroreve, 
And woulde have our tiedis. 
Adam ſeyde to Garmmelyn 

My rede is now this, Wc. 


* 


rſe 477. 
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Inſtead of ſay, ver. 1226, the mſſ. have ſce; and ver. 
1413, Both huſbande and wif; and ver. 1629, And with 
the juſtice ſpeke. And ver. 1692 and the following ver- 
ſes may out of them be thus read ; 


Gamelyn ſette hym adoun 

In the juſtic'is ſete, 

And Adam and Ote his brother * 
Settyn at his fete. 

Whanne Gamelyn was ſette 

In the juſtic'is ſtede, 

Will ye herin of a bourde, 

That Camelyn [tho] dede ? 

He lete þ fette the Juice, tc. 


Theſe are ſome of the moſt material amendments that 


may be made out of theſe mil. I doubt not but many 
more as conſiderable may be made by an exact colla- 
tion of all the mſſ. wherein this Tale is to be found. 

There is very little to be added to what has been ſaid 
before concerning the other two pieces added in this 
edition. As they arc printed from the ſinglemſ. of Mrs. 

aynne the reader is to expect no more than an exact 
tranſcript from it, which Mr. Ainſworth aſſured me 
he had made. It may (perhaps with ſome ſhew of rea- 
ſon) be ſuſpected that Chaucer was not the author of 
them, but a later writer, who may have taken the hint 
from what is ſuggeſted in ver. 796 of the Prologues, 
that the pilgrims were to tell Tales in their return 
home wards; butas to that the reader muſt be left to his 
own judgment. But ſuppoſing they were not writ by 
our Author, we are bowever 0\liged to Mr. Urry'sdilt- 
gence for findingout and publiſhing twoancient poems 
not unworthy our peruſal; and they have as good a 

H. I, hath theſe verſes thus; 

And sir Ote his brother by hym, and Adam at his fete, 
+30 it is in N. Ch, 
Ui 
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right to appear at the end of this edition as Lydynte's 


Story of Ihebes hed to be printed in former ones, 


When the greateſt part of the Fales were printed 
off there came to my hands another mf. of The Can- 
terbury Tales which Mr. Urry had not feen. It he- 
longs to Charles Cholmondeley Efq. of Vale-Royal in 
Cheſhire, whoſe name ſnould be mentioned with par- 
ticular reſpect for his readineſs in cormmunicating this 
mf. without any previous application, as ſcon as he 
underſtood where a new edition of Chaucer's Works 
was preparing. It is imperteQatthe beginaingardin 
molt ofthe Tales, but thoſe of the Frere and Sompnour 
arc entirely loſt, 'I'his mf. hath thc Retractation at the 
end of The Parion's Tale. Though this was ihe brit 
copy of it which I had ſeen, yet I had an opportunity 
of collating it with other copies before it went to the 
preſs, and therefore the reader may expect to ind it 
more complete and correct than any ſingle mf. repre- 
ſents it. The valuableneſs of it will appear by the ufc 
which has been made of it in the glofſary. It was in- 
deed deſigned that ſome of the diflerent readings of 
it ſhould have been ſet down at the bottom of the page 
in thoſe Tales which were not printed off when I re- 
ceived it, but my direction being miſunderſtocd at the 
preſs ſome of them were inſerted in the text. 

A mſ. in octavo, partly written on vellum and parti 
on paper, containing the five books of Troilus and Cre- 
ſeide, I found amongſt books and papers left by Mr. 
Urry, but I could not perceive that be had made any 
uſe of it. It came not to my hands till a long time at- 
ter that poem was printed off, but where upon col. 
lating I have found any material variations in the read- 
ing l have inſerted them in the globary. When I mad: 
this uſe of it I did not know to whom it belongc, 
and therefore quoted it in the manner mentioned a 
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bovg, becauſe it ſeemed to have once belonged to that 
learned antiquary Sir Henry Spelman, his name [ Hen- 
rici Spelman] being written in a fair hand on the firſt 
leaf of it, and at the beginning of other tracts con- 
tained in that volume; but I have been ſince informed 
that it belonged to the late Lord Viſcount Weymouth, 

rom whom it is probable Mr. Urry borrowed it not 
long before his death, which might be the reaton that 
no notice 15 taken of it in that catalogue he left of the 
ml. which he had ſeen and peruſed. 

There is another mf. of this poem in the Lord Har- 
ley's library, which has been occaſionally conſulted 
when any difficulty occured in reviſing the ploſſary, 
and is there meant by I. 3. 

It may be of uſe in this place to give the reader no- 
tice of another mſ. in the Harleian library, (34, B. 18,1 
which though it contains but two ſmall picces of our 
Author's, viz. How Pyte is dede, c. and that be- 
ginning, The longe Nyghtis, c. it may be worth an edi- 
tor's while to collate tor the many improvements and 
corrections that may be made from it, eſpecially in 
the former poem, one of which is obſerved under He- 
renus in the gloſſary, wherein this book is deſigned 
by H. 4. 

And it may be equally uſeful to a future editor to 
be advertiſed that Chaucer's Tale of Melibeus and 
his wife Prudence may receive conſiderable improve- 
ments from a fragment of it at the end of a paper mf. 
No 140, ] in the Arundelian collection belonging to 
the Royal Society, which is the only mi. there that 
contains any of our Author's works, This is mention- 
ed here to prevent any future loſs of time in ſearching 
amongſt thoſe mil. for the continuation of I heSquier's 
Tale, which ſome have pretended to have been com- 
plete in Arundel-Houſe library“; nor is it likely the 

* Poilips's Theatrumn Foet. part ii. p. 51, 
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curious inquirer ſhould be more ſucceſsful in his re- 
ſearches elſewhere for the remainder of that Tale, 
which no doubt was left imperfect by the Author, as 
it is mentioned in ſome mil. and in that mf. of Mr, 
Selden in the Bodl. library (Archiv. B. 30, 3360.] 
After the two verſes which we have of the third part 
of that Tale theſe eight verſes follow; 

But I here now wol maken a knotte, 

'To the tyme it come next to my lotte; 

For here ben felawes behynde an hepe truly 

That wolden talke full befily, 

And have here ſport as well as I, 

And the day paſſith certaynly ; 

Therefore, Oſte, taketh now good hede 

Who thall nexte telle, and late him ſpede. 
And certainly Spenſer was of opinion that Chaucer 
never finilhed it when he undertook to carry on that 
ſtory, ſo far at leaſt as it made for his purpoſe, in his 
Fairy Queen *, which gave occaſion to others to fancy 
he wrote a continuation of it. That indeed was at- 
tempted by one John Lane in Q. Elizabeth's time; 
how well he ſucceeded in his performance is left tothe 
judgment of ſuch as have leiture to peruſe itin the Aſh- 
molean Muſcum, No 6937.—l had likewiſe the aſſi- 
ſtance of my friends in collating molt of the old and 
all che valuable editions, Fc, 


* Sce the pallage in the Tgfimonies, vol, xiii, 
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Mr. William Th ynne 5 Epiſite  dedicatory lo King Henry 
II. before Chaucer's Works. 


To the Kinges highneſſe, my moſt gracious ſoveraigne Lord, 
Henry VIII. by Le grace of God King of Envland and. 
of France, D-fenſor of ibe . 21th, andLozd Ireland, Q. 


Aywoncars all other excellencies, moſt gracious fove- 
raine Lord, wherewith almighty God hath endowed 
mankind above the reſidue of carthly creatures, as 
an outward declaration of reafon or reaſonableneſſe 
wherein conſiſteth the ſimilitude of man unto angels, 
and the ditference between the ſame and brute beaſts, 
I rerayly ſuppoſe that ſpeech or language is not to 
he reputed amonges the ſmalleſt or inferiours, for 
thereby is exprefled the conceit of one to another 
in open and plaine ſentence, which in the reſidue of 
lively creatures lacketh, and is not ſhewed amonges 
them but by certaine covert and derke ſignes, and 
that in few thyngs, having courſe and operation onely 
of nature. This ſpeech or language, after the confu- 
ſion of tongues tent by God's punithment for pride 
and arrogancie of people, hath been by a certaine in- 
ſtinct and ditpofition naturall deviſed and invented in 
ſundric parts of the world, as fellowſhips or company- 
ings of folks one with another chaunced, much to 
the outward expreſſing of the thing in word or ſound, 
according to that whereof it had meaning or ſignifi- 
cation; but in proceſle of time, bv diligence or poticie 
of people, after divers formes, figures, and impreſ- 
ſions, in metall, barks of trees, and other matter uſed 
for memorie and knowl, Age of thyngs then preſent 
or paſſed, ſundry letters or carectes were fir ſt amonges 
the Phenices d- wviſcd and found, with ſuch knittings 
and joynings of one to another, by a marvellous ſub- 
tiltie and craft, as counterveiled was and is equivalent 
to the ſame languages ſO as tlie conceit of man's mind, 
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which at the beginning was uſed to be declared by 
mouth only, came to ſuch point that it was as ſenſibly 
and vively expreſſed in writing. Hereupon enſu-d 4 
great occaſion and couraye unto them that ſhould write 
to compone and adorne the redenctle and barbatictie 
of ſpeech, and to torme it to an cloquent and ordi- 
nate perfection, whereunto many, and many great 
poets andoratours, have highly employed their ſtudies 
and courages, leaving thereby notable renoume of 
themſelves, andexampl: perpetuc:l to their poſteritie. 

Amonges other the Greexes in all kinds of tcicnces 
ſeemed foto prevaile, and to to ornate theirtongue, as 
yet by other of right noble languages cannat be per- 
fitely imitated or followed. 'The Latines, by example 
of the Greekes, have gotten or wonneto them noſmall 
glorieinatheforming,order,anduttering,ofthattongue; 
out of the which two, if it be well ſearched, that is ty 
ſay, Greek and Latin, (though by corruption of ſpeech 
it ſhould ſeem much otherwiſe) have been derived the 
reſidue of the languages that be written with the letters 
or carectes of either of them both. ut of all ipceches 
thoſe which moſt approach to the Latine be the lta- 
lian and Spanith tongues, of whome the one by the cor- 
ruption of the Gothes and Longobardes had her be- 
ginning, as Latine ſpoken by ſtrangers of a barbere 
underſtanding ; the other, being allo Latine, was by 
Vandales, Gothes, Moores, Saracens, and other, ſo 
many times blemiſhed, as marveile it is to fee now 
unto what perfection theſe two formed out of the La- 
tine and Barbare ſpeeches be reduced. Next unto 
them in ſimilitude to the Latin is the French tongue, 
which by diligence of peopleof the fame is in ſew years 
paſſed ſo amended, as well in pronunciation as in writ- 
ing, that an Engliſhman, by a {mall time exerciſed in 
that tongue, hath not lacked ground to make a gram- 
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mere or rule ordinarie thereof. Though of trouth 
(which ſome ſhall tcarcely believe) the Germanes have 


ſo formed the order of their language, that in the 


fame is both as much plentie and as nere concord- 
aunce to the phraſe of the Latin asthe French tongue 


| hath. And veraily like as all theſe and the reſt have 


ben thus vigilant and ſtudious to mcliorate or amend 


their languages, ſo hath there nat lacked amonges us 


Engliſhmen which have right well and notably ende- 
ror d and emploied themſelves to the beautifying 


and bettering of the Englith tongue. 


Amonges wnome, moſt excellent Prince, my moſt 
redouhted and gracious toveraigne Lord, I your moſt 
humble vaſſal, ſubject, and fervaunt, William Thynne, 
Chee Clerck of your Kechyn, mooved by a certaine 
inclination and zeale which I have to heare of any 
thing ſounding to the laude and honour of this your 
noble realme, have taken great delectation, as the 
tymes and layſers might ſuffer, to rede and heare 
the bokes of that noble and famous clerke Geoffray 
Chaucer, in whole Workes is fo manifeſt comproba- 
tion of his excellent learning in all kindes of doctrines 
and ſciences, ſuch fruit fulneſs in wordes, well accor- 
dynge to the matter and purpoſe, fo ſwete and ple- 
launt ſentences, ſuch perfection in metre, the compo- 
tion ſo adapted, ſuch freſhneſs of invention, com- 
pendiouſnefle in narration, ſuche ſenſible and open 
ſtyle, lacking neither majeſtic ne medioeritie coven- 
able in diſpoſition, and ſuch ſharpneſſe or quickneſſe 
in concluſyon, that it is much to be marvailed how in 
ws ty me (when doutleſſe all good letters were laide 
lepe throughout the world, as the thinge whiche ei- 


mer by the diſpoſition and influence of the bodies a- 


ore, or by other ordinaunce ot God, ſcemed like and 
as in daunger to have utterly periſhed) ſuch an ex- 
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cellent poet in our tonꝝ ſhuld (as it were Nature te- 
pugning) ſpring and ariſe. For though it had been in 


' Demoſthenes or Homeras times, When all Icarning 


and cxcellencie of ſciences flourithed amonges the 
Greeks, or in the ſcaſon that Cicero, prince of elo- 
quence amonges Latines, lived, yet had it ben a tkinge 
right rare and ſtraunye, and worthy perpetuall laude, 
that any clerke by le arninge or witte coulde then have 
framed a tonge, before ſo rude and imperfite, to fuch 
a ſwete ornature and compoſition; likely, if he lad 
lived in theſe dayes, beinge good letters ſo reſtored BW! 
and revived as they be (if he were not empecked by 
the envic of ſuch as may tolerate nothing whyche to 
underſtande their capacite doth not cxtend) to hae 
brought it unto a full and finall perfection. n 

Wherefore, gracious ſoveraigne Loid, taking ſuch WF 
delight andplcaivre in the Workesof this noble clerke WF? 
(as is atore mentioned) 1 have of a long ſeaſon much 
uſed to reve and viſite the fame, and as bookes of di- 
vers imprints came unto my hands I eaſily and with- 
out greet ſtudie might and have deprehended in them 
many errowurs, falſities, and depravations, which eri- 
dently appcared by the contrarkties and alterations 
found by coiiation of the one with the other, where- 
by I was moved and ſtirred to make diligent ſerch i" 
where 1 might find or recover any true copies or ex- | 
emplarics of the ſaid bookes; wherennto in proceſſe of 
time, nat without coſt and pain, I attained, and nf © 
onely unto ſuch as feeme tobe very true copies of that 
Workes of Geffrey Chaucer which before had beet 
put in print, but alſo to divers others never till nove 


imprintcd, but remaining almoſt unknown and in ob- d 
wion; whereupon lamenting with my ſelfe the fe-.“ 
gligence of the psople that have been in this realm, bo 
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who doubtleſſę were very remiſſe in the ſetting ſorth 


8 or av auncement either of the hiltories tacregf, to the 
Icarnivg greai \inderannce of the renoume of 1ych noble prin- 
ages tha ces and valiant canqucrours and captaines as have bern 
e of elo- in the ſame, or alſo of the orks of memory of the ſa- 
i athinge mous and excellent clerks in all kinds of ſciences that 
M Lande, hav. flauriſhed thercin (of which bot farts it hath 
hen have ple ſed God as highly to nobilitate this iſle as any 0» 


ther region of Chriſtendome) I thought it in manere 


appertenaunt unto my dutic, and that of very hone- 


e, do ſuch 


if he had 0 
4 re ſtored lie and love to my country Tought no leſſe to doc, than 


eched by put m; helping hand to the reſtauration and bring- 
h che to ies againe to light of the nid Workes, aſter the trug 
f hae eopies and exemplarics aforcſaid; and deyiting with 
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$ king ſuch thingſo excellent and natable ſhouid be dedicat, which 
obleclerke to my conecit ſemeth for the admiration, noveltie, and 
* 


ſtraungenetle, that it might be reputed to be of in the 
me of the Anthour (in compariton as a pure and fiac 
ied precious ar polithed jewel out of a rude or in- 
po=it matte or matcre) none could to my thinking 
cen that ſince or in the time oi Chaucer was or is 
a%-1ent but only your Majeſty roiall, which by dit- 
tion and judgment, as molt abſolute in wifedome 
x . * * % " Bw * 
d all kinds of dotrine, could, and of his innate cle- 
encic and goodneſſe would, add: or give any autho- 
tie hereunto, 
For this "11 e ſte eo We . in OY 7 * » 4 

| 4 nat caufe, moſt excellent, and in al vertues m oft 
ned, amd eſtante Prince, 1 as humbly proſtate fore your 
l a of tho! 3 1 41 "IS I. 5 * 5 V pro Harte 110 Vil un 
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voll vouchiafe to take in vood part my poore ſtudle 
d deſirous minde in reducing unto light this fo pre- 
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DEDICATION, Cc. 


cexlii 


vour moſt royal protection and defence it may ęoe 
forth in publick, and prevaile over thoſe that would 
blemiſh, deface, and in many things clearely aboliſh, 
the laud, renoume, and gloric, heretofore compared 
and meritoriouſly adquired by divers princes, and o- 
ther of this ſaid moſt noble ifle, whereunto nat onely 
ſtraungers under pretext of high learning and knou- 
ledge, of their malicious and perverſe mindes, but al- 
ſo ſome of your one ſubjetts, blinded in follie and 
ignoraunce, doe with great ſtudie contend. 

Moſt gracious, viQoriovs, and of God moſt ele 
and worthic Prince, my moſt dread fovcraigne Lord, in 
whom of very merite, dutie, and ſucceſſion, is renued 
the glorious title of Defenſor of the Chriſten Faith, 
which by your noble progenitour, the great Conſtan- 
tine, ſometime Kiny of this realme and Emperour af 
Rome, was next God and his apoitles cheefly main- 
tained, corroborate, and defended. Almighty Jefuſend 
to your Highneſſe the continuall and everlaſting has 


bundaunce of his infinite grace. Amen. 


may goe To the Minges moſt noble Grace, and To the Lords and 


at would Wl Kaightes of the Garter. 

y aboliſh, 

-ompared To you, welle of honour and worthineſſe, 

s, and o- Our Chriſten King, the heire and ſucceſſour 
nat only Unto Juſtinian's devout tenderneſſe, 

nd know In the faith of Jeſu our redemptour; 

es, but al And to you, Lordis of the Garter, floure 
ſollie and Of chevalrie, as men you clepe and call, 

; The Lord of vertu< and of grace authour 
moſt ele BF Graunt the fruit of your loſe never appall. 2 
ne Lord, n 

1, is renucd WY o liege Lorde ! that have the likeneſſe 

(ten Faith, Of Conſtantine, th' enſample and mirrour 
at Conſtan- Wi To princes all, in humble buxomeneſſe 
mpcrour d To holy church, O veray ſuſtainour 

\eefly mam. And piller of our faith, and werriour 

hty . Againe of hereſies the bitter gall, 


exlaſting Þ "WW Doc forth, doe forth, continue your ſuccour, 


Hold up Chriſtis banner, let it not fall. T6 


his iſle or this had ben but Hetheneſſe 
N'ad be of your faith the force and vigour ; 
\nd yet this day the fiendis crabbedneſſe 
Venith fully to catch a time and houre 
o have on us your liegcs a ſharpe ſhoure, 
\nd to his ſervitude us knitte and thrall ; 
but aye we truſt in you our protectour, 
n your conſtaunce we awaitin all. 24 


ommaundith that no wight have hardineſſe, 
) worthy King! our Chriſten emperour, 

{the faith to diſputin more or leſſe 

penly emonges peple: her errour 
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cexliy TO THE KING, C. 


Springeth all day, and engendrith rumour. 
Makith ſuch law, and tor ought may betall 
Ohſerve it weole, thereto be ve doctour: 
Doch fo, and God in gloric ſhall you tall, 


U 
Ye Lordis cke! ſhining in noble fame, 
Fo which appropred is the maintenaunce 
Ol Chriſtlis cant, in honour of his name, 
Shove on aud put his foes to utteraunce 
God wolde to, and fo wolde eke your legiaunce; 
't's the two aye prikith you your deute. 
M ho fo nat kepeth this double obſervaunce 
Of mcrite and honour naked is he. 


Your ſtile ſayith [that] ye ben foes to ſhame; 
Now kith ot your faith the perſeveraunce, 

la which an hepe of us ben halt and lame. 

Our Chriiten King of Englonde and of Fraunce, 
And ye my Lordi, with your alliaunce, 

And other faithful pepte that there be, 

Tint I to God ſhall quench al this noiſance, 
And this lond ſet in high proſperite. 


Conqueſt of high proweſſe is for to tame 
jihe wild wodeneſie of all this miſcreaunce; 
Right to the rote daily repe ye that ſame, 
Slepen nat this, but for God's pleſaunce 
And his mother, and in fignifiaunce 

That ye ben of Saint George's livere, 
Poth him fecvice and knightly obeiſaunce, 
For Chriſtis cauſe is his well knowin ye. 


gtiſſe ſtand in that, and ye ſhall greve and grame 
Ihe foe to pece, the norice of diſtaunce: 

"That now is erneſt turne it into game; 

Now kithe of your beleve the conſtaunce. 


FIGUT COODLY QUESTIONS, ©, eecule 


Lord lcige and Lordis have in remembraunce 
Lord of all is the bliſsfull Trinite, 
Of whoſe vertue the mightie habundaunce 
41 You herten and ſtrengthen in faithfull unite, 64 
Explicit. 


Eight goodly Queſtions with their Anſwers *, 


SOMETIME in Grece, that noble region, 
There were eight clerkis of full grete ſcience, 
ance 3 Philoſophers of notable diſcrecion, 
Of whom was aſked, to provin their prudence, 
Eight Queſtions of derke intelligence, 
To which they anſwered after their entent, 
As here doth appere plaine and evident. ? 


The firſt queſtion was, What erthly thing 

Is beſt and unto God moſt commendable ? 
The firſt clerke aniwered without tarying, 

A mann'is ſoule ever firme and ſtable 

In right, Cand] from the trouth not variable; 
But now alas! full fore may we wepe, 


For covetiſe hath broughte trouth atlcepe. 14 
e The ſecond, What thing is moſt odious? 
ance; A double man, fayed the philoſopher, 
me. With virgine face and a taile venomous, 
ce With a fair view and a falſe proter, 
A corrupt caricn in a golden tree, 
* Septem Sapientum Sententiæ apud Auſon, 
cc | , 
_ N x Bias Prieneus. 
ye. Quznam ſumma boni? Mens que fibi conſcia recti. 


Pcrnicies homini que maxima? Solus homo alter. 
2 and grame Quis dives? Qui nil cupiat. Quis pauper ? Avarus. 
Quz dos matrune pulcherrima? Vita pudica. 


nc. - u cata et? De qua mentiri fama veretur. 
ic, Quod prudentis opu: ? Quum poſit, rolle noccre. 
junce. Wd fteiti proprium ? Non poſe, et velle nocere, 


Ri} 


eclevi  E1GHT-600DLY QUESTIONS, Cc. 


It is a monſter in natures linage 
One man to havin a double viiage. 


The third, Fqueſtion] What is the beſte dower 
"Chat may be to a wife appropriate ? 

A clene life, was the clerkis anſwer, 

Without ſinne, all chaſte, and inviolate, 

From all deceits and ſpeches inornate, 

Or countenaunce which ſhall be to diſpiſe: 

No fire make, and then no fmoke woll arife. 


The fourth queſtion, [was] What maiden may 
Be called clene in chattitic ? 

"The fourthe clerke anſwered, Which alway 
Every creature is aſhamde on to lic, 

Of whom men reporten great honeftie. 

Good maidens kepe youre chaſtitic forth, 
And remember that good name is gold worth, 


[The fifth] Who? is a, pore man ever full of wo? 
A covetous man which is a nigon, 

He that in his herte can never fay ho; 

The more gode the leſſe diſtribution; 

The richer the worſe of condition : 

Men in this coaſt clepen him a niggard, 

[And] Sir Guy the bribour is his ſteward. 


[The ſixth] Which is a rich man without fraud? 
He that canne to his gode ſuffiſe; 
Whatever he hath he yevcth God the laud, 


And kepeth him clene from all covetiſe; T 
He deſires nothing in ungodly wiſe; 4 


His body is here, his mind is above; 1 
He is a rich man, for God doth him loxe. 


11 
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may 
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CHAVUCER'S PROPHECIE, e. cexlvli 


Who is a foole ? is the ſeventh demand; 

He that wolde kurt and hath no powere 

Might he mickell much wolde he command; 

His malice grete, his might nought were; 

He threteth full faſt, full little may he dere : 

He thinketh not how men have fayed beforne 

God ſendeth a ſhreude cowe a ſhort horne. 56 


Who is a wiſe man? is the cight queſtion ; 

He that might noye and doth no annotance, 

Might puniſh and leaveth puniſſion; 

A man mercifnll without vengeaunce : 

A wife man puttith in rememberaunce 

[1'his] ſaying, Had I venged all mine harme 

My cloke had not been furrid halfe fo warme. 63 
Explicit. 


Chaucer”s Prophecie *, 


War faith faylith in pric{t'is fawes, 

And lordis heftes are holde for lawes, 

And robberie is holde purchace, 

And lecherie is holde folace, 

Then thall the lond of Albion 

Be brought to great confuſion. 6 


Ir falleth for a gentleman 

To ſay the beſt that he can 

Alwaies in mann'is abſence, 

And the ſooth in his preſence. 4 

t commeth by kind of gentil blood 

To caſt away all heviseſſe 

And gather togither wordis good; 

Ihe werke of witdome bearetb witneſſe. 8 
* So this ſtanza is entitled in a book in the Aſhmolcan mu- 

Kum, NO 6986, 781, p. 162. 


cexlviii THE READER TO HAAR. 


The Reader to Geffrey Chaucer, ä to Sperht's edit, 
of 1602. 


READER, 
Wurar haſt thou dwclt, good Geffrey, all this while 
Unknown to us, fave only by thy bookes ? 

Cu. In haulks and hearnes, God wot ! and in exile, 
Where none vouchſaft to yee eld me words or lookes, 
Till one which {aw me there, and knew my fr iends, 
Did bring me forth : ſach grace ſometime God ſends, 6 

Rx Ab. But who is he that hath thy bookes repair d, 
And added moe, whereby thou art more graced ? 

Cu. The ſelfe ſame man who hath no labor ſpar'd 
To helpe what time and writers had defaced, 

And made old words, which were unknown of many, 
So plaine that now they may be known of any. 12 

Reap. Well fare his heart: Ilove him for thy fake, 

Who for thy ſake hath taken all this pains. 
Cu.WouldGod I knewſome means amends to make, 

That for his toile he might receive ſome gains. 

But wot ye what ? I know his kindneſſe ſuch 

That ſor my good he thinks no pains too much. 18 
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UPON THE PICTURE OF CHAUCER, Ccxlix 


Upon the picture of Chaucer, prefixed to Speght's edit. of 
1602. 


Wuar Pallas' citie owes the heav'nly mind 

Of prudent Socrates, wife Greece's glorie, 

What fame Arpinas ſpreadingly doth find 

By Tullie's eloquence and oratorie, 

Vhat lafting praife tharpe uitte d Italie 5 
By Taſſo's and by Petrarke's penne obtained, 

What fame Bartas unto prond France hath gained, 
By Seven Daies world poctically ſtrained ; 


What high renoune is purchas'd nnto Spaine, 

Which freſh Dianaes verſes do diſtill, 10 
What praiſe our neighbour Scotland doth retaine 

By Gawine Douglas in his Virgill quill, 

Or other motions by {weet poets kill, 

The ſame, and more, faire England challenge may 
By that rare wit and art thou doeſt difplay Is 
In verſe, which doth Apolloes Muſe bewray: 

Then Chaucer live, for ſtill thy verfe ſhall live 

I unborne pocts, which life and light will give. 18 


See Teſtimonies of learned men concerning Chaucer and his 
Nord, vel. xiii. 
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